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THE BRIDGE. 


THE STORY OF A JOB OF WORK IN WEST AFRICA. 


BY GORDON LLOYD. 


May, June, and July had 
come and passed in a blaze of 
sunshine. These months, as a 
tule the wettest of our rainy 
season, had been bone dry. 
The big rivers were shallow 
muddy water-courses; some 
indeed had almost vanished. 
Abutments and piers of mighty 
bridges stood naked and for- 
lom above the arid beds. 
Vaguely discernible pale brown 
patches, discolouring the con- 
crete, indicated the normal level. 
Skeleton-like the lattice girders 
lay across the void, and eyes 
ached from their metallic glare ; 
ached, and found no relief in 
the burnt-up background of 
blackened stubble. The foliage 
of scattered erstwhile shade- 
trees seemed to droop in sym- 
pathy and no longer defied the 
sun. Two long white ribbons 
flashed, and in the distant 
quivering heat-haze fused to 
VOL. CCXXVI.—NO. MCCCLXX, 





one. Ribbons of steel. Each 
facet of the river-stone ballast 
reflected a painful stab, tor- 
tured a splitting head. For 
days, which drew to weeks 
and stretched to months, the 
drought continued. Through 
stifling sleepless nights one 
prayed for dawn—dawn done, 
one longed for dusk. 

Out and about one baked 
and blistered, and in the super- 
heated stagnant air of a bunga- 
low one missed the occasional 
puff of a local short-lived breeze. 
One longed and thirsted, or 
strove to quench a thirst un- 
quenchable, and suffered addi- 
tional torments with ‘ prickly ’ 
heat. 

August came. Day after day, 
night after night, the same heat 
and glare, the same suffocating 
calm. 

Was all wrong with the 
world? Would this never 
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cease? Oh! for the grey 
skies and drizzling rain of 
London. And all the time, in 
oppressive office or under the 
open brazen sky, the diurnal 
round went on. 

Microscopic grievances grew 
to large and solid structures. 
‘Beater boys’ no longer smiled 
a greeting as my trolley trundled 
past; headmen sulked at a 
merited reproof. 

Even the ubiquitous flies 
seemed to lack energy, and the 
voracious tsetse no longer kept 
one slapping. Each dawn found 
me gazing at the leafy horizon 
searching for a rain- cloud, 
always doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Heat-haze quivered 
everywhere. Instrument work 
after 9 A.M. was an impossibility. 

The air bubble in the spirit 
of my ‘dumpy ’ contracted to 
@ pin-point, and each tangent 
screw of the transit winked a 
furtive brassy eye. Water from 
the few distant perennial 
streams was retailed at six- 
pence per kerosene tin. Black- 
eyed loco-drivers were besieged, 
at each and every station and 
halt, by a clamorous crowd of 
natives who cried for water. 
Tins, pans, and crocks of all 
descriptions were used to catch 
the precious boiling stream as 
it hissed, steaming, from the 
overflow injector pipe. 

As the train moved on, some 
strove to keep pace and garner 
the last few wasting drops, 
when a false step might mean 
their destruction. My own 
drinking water I tried to con- 
serve, and water for washing 
purposes was head-loaded in 


buckets to my bungalow from 
@ muddy pool miles away. 
But my 9000-gallon tank was 
nearly dry, and very soon 


bottled soda-water would have 
to be used for all culinary and 
drinking purposes—very soon, 
unless rain fell. 


I awoke with a start, and 
for a moment fancied myself 
at home, for it was cold. My 
face felt cold—my whole body 
was shivering — and, instine- 
tively, I drew the thin sheet, 
my only covering, tighter to 
my neck. Then I realised where 
I was, what had happened. 
The rains had arrived! The 
harsh drumming on the corru- 
gated iron roof was sweetest 
music in my ears. I drew the 
mosquito-net from under the 
mattress and slipped out of 
bed. For a while the matches 
I searched for eluded my fumb- 
ling fingers, and the rain-washed 
breeze drew a quaint fantasia 
from the flapping pages of an 
open book. Matches found, 
and lamp lit at last, 1 drew 
a thick bath-gown about my 
chilled shoulders and walked 
to a window. I gazed into the 
blackness and drew deep 
breaths of revivifying air. 

Amidst the noise of the 
falling rain I detected a musical 
trickle as water from shutes ran 
into my tank. 

Thank heaven I was not 
going ‘dry.’ And now for 
extra bed-coverings! I drew 
open @ squeaking drawer and 
pulled out a heavy blanket, 
then walked toward the bed. 
As I bent and lifted the net 
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a slight click and the cautious 
opening of the bedroom door 
attracted my attention. Inch 
by inch 1 watched the door 
approach. I stepped quickly 
to a shadowed corner of the 
room, my soft slippers sound- 
less on the wooden floor. The 
glint of metal caught my eye, 
and I gazed around me for a 
weapon. Then, with a shout, 
a figure in flowing robes made 
its appearance. 

I laughed, and “‘ Watchman!” 
Lealled. “‘ Sar,”’ came the ready 
answer, and I stepped from my 
concealing corner. ‘‘ What’s 
matter you come here?” I 
said. “Oh! masser, I hear 
somet’in’ for house—so I tink 
teaf man live!’ I dismissed 
him and, getting into bed, 
rolled myself sleepily in the 
blanket. I was rather pleased 
with the boy. He must have 
heard me opening the drawer, 
and I congratulated myself on 
having a wakeful watchman, 
a breed that, as a rule on all 
occasions, are the heaviest of 
sleepers. I emulated the 
majority by sleeping until the 
sun was well up in the sky, and 
woke to a vast hunger in a 
bright and well-washed world. 
Before my breakfast was fin- 
ished the sun had retired be- 
hind a creeping mass of orderly 
advancing clouds, whose den- 
sity predicted another rain- 
storm. A few moments passed, 
and I could hear the distant 
rain beating on the forest. 
Then, as I stepped out into the 
open, I felt the first few spots 
of the rapidly approaching fall. 
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Some hours later the sun 
again peeped out; but in a 
sickly half-hearted fashion, as 
if ashamed of its presumption. 
Almost immediately the storm- 
clouds re-engulfed its watery 
orb. For three days the rain 
was almost continuous, and on 
the fourth day dusk came with 
a regular cloud-burst. When I 
went to my bedroom the rain- 
drops were beating a regular 
tattoo, and finding the weak 
places in the roof of my new 
whitewashed bungalow. 

A lacteous-looking layer of 
water spread over the floor, 
and as I glanced upward and 
saw the places of percolation, 
I made a mental note of a few 
things I should say to the con- 
tractor. I may add, here and 
now, that these ‘few things’ 
were never said, as the alarm- 
ing sequence of events which 
almost immediately followed 
moved all thoughts of leaky 
roofs from my head. I slept 
well. It was cool—so cool 
that additional blankets were 
not @ luxury but an absolute 
necessity. Indeed, I slept so 
well that my own volition was 
not the cause of my waking. 

It was @ shake, diffidently 
administered, by Kofie, my 
steward-boy, that brought me 
to consciousness (and I noticed 
that rain still fell). He held a 
sheet of paper in his hand, and 
one glance at it was enough. 
It was an official telegram. I 
tumbled out of bed and took 
a glimpse. Accident ‘ Class B’ 
it was headed; then came a 
few short code-words, and I 
needed no code-book to de- 
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cipher them. Frequent use 
had rendered them as intelli- 
gible as English. It ran as 
follows: ‘‘ Washout at mile 
290 stop.... Line flooded 
from mile 287 to 292 mile 
stop . . . section closed to all 
traffic stop,” and finished up 
with a code-word meaning 
advise all concerned. Washout 
at mile 290: that was a bit 
of bad luck, for had my section 
been just ten miles less it 
would have been ‘ X.’s’ pala- 
ver. Ah, well! I’d have break- 
fast before I left for the job. 
Once there, and goodness knows 
when I’d be able to leave it. 
Shaving was neglected ; a brief 
ten minutes in which to take 
my breakfast; then, preceded 
by my head trolley-boy who 
carried my haversack and gum- 
boots, I splashed my way 


through the fallen rain to the 
track. The trolley was on the 
line, and the boys were waiting. 
I had twenty miles to go to 
reach mile 290, and I was wet 
to the skin long before I arrived 


at the flooded area. As we 
passed each mile-post I noted 
the state of the country, and 
it grew worse and worse as 
our journey continued. Each 
small stream was a raging 
torrent; most culverts and 
openings were full to capacity. 

At mile 286 the flood-water 
had reached the top of the 
banks; a little farther on it 
had covered the rails, and was 
flowing in a steady stream 
through a dangerous - looking 
cutting. Here and there small 
falls of earth extended to the 
line, and the trolley had to 
be stopped the while all hands 
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cleared the way. Once clear 
of the cutting, I had my first 
real idea as to the extent of the 
flood. What, but a few days 
before, had been a dry and 
parched-looking area was now 
a lake. The track was two 
feet under water, and I sent a 
boy ahead of the trolley to feel 
the way. 

Finally, as the water con- 
tinued to rise, we had to 
abandon the trolley, and gum- 
boots being useless, I discarded 
them, and struggled, waist-deep, 
forward. Struggled forward, 
dragging one foot against the 
rail. The boys were getting 
nervous, and when I found 
that none of them could swim, 
I told them to stay with the 
trolley and to wait my return. 

I could rely on them waiting. 
Time seemed to have no par- 
ticular significance to them. 
When told to do something, 
they continued doing it until 
stopped. This was good in 4 
way, vut somewhat embarrass- 
ing on occasion. I remember 
going off by train one morning, 
and, not needing them to pump 
a@ trolley, had told them to 
weed the garden. This was at 
about 6.30 A.M. My garden 
was very small, and I didn’t 
return until dusk. I found 
that my industrious, though 
unintelligent, boys had weeded 
every living plant, and I was 
confronted by a very tidy (and 
absolutely bare) patch. 

But to-day they could do no 
harm by waiting, so on ! 
waded. It was hot work, 
and, although the water was 
cold, I made frequent halts to 
wipe the beads of salty sweat 
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_ which trickled from forehead 


into eyes and mouth. I 
splashed knee-deep over rising 
ground, past mile 289, and 
then the fun started. Once 
over the brow I am afraid 
I got rather careless, for 
suddenly, without warning, 
I found myself engulfed, and 
took a mouthful of brackish 
water before, floundering and 
flurried, I retrieved my floating 
topee and scrambled on to the 
bank. I paused awhile to 
draw my chin-strap down, and 
to reassemble my scattered 
wits, and then continued. The 
current grew stronger and 
stronger—I was nearing a river, 
but no sign of a bridge could 
I see. A sinuous form swirled 
past and was borne, hissing, 
away. I stood waist-high on 
one of a number of little 
islands in this agitated lake. 
Each leafy refuge was bowed 
down by a crawling, swarming, 
mass of black ants. Sheaves of 
brown rice floated past. A 
rolling log swam heaving and 
tossing with the flood. A soft- 
eyed dyker stood shivering on 
the pinnacle of a lofty ant heap, 
and sheltering on the same 
refuge was a long and fierce 
bush rat. Slowly and carefully 
I waded onward, and higher 
the water rose. Inch by inch it 
crept until, shoulder high, I 
stopped, feet braced against the 

- An ugly vortex swirled 
before me, and I felt the tug of 
drawing water ; felt it suck the 
ballast from beneath my feet. 
I strove to turn and retrace my 
steps, but it was too late. I 
felt the ballast leave my feet, 
and I flung myself sideways 


and with the flow. <A rush of 
waters sounded in my ears, 
my topee swept back from my 
head, and the  chin-strap 
tightened about my neck. 

Gasping, and choking, I 
struggled and kicked, and my 
rapid journey ended suddenly 
as I was flung, half-drowned, 
into the branches of a deceased 
and black-podded cocoa-tree. 
Its broad-leafed embrace 
brought me to a halt, and I 
clung to its trunk and strove 
to find a footing, the while a 
horde of hungry ants invaded 
my sodden shirt and crept 
about my head and arms. 

Tangled bush clutched my 
kicking legs, and I gazed about 
me for a way out of this—if 
not dangerous—very unpleas- 
ant predicament. I could swim 
like a fish, and though reluctant 
to leave this present security, I 
decided to try and work my 
way from tree to tree until I 
reached a place from which I 
could make to safety. The 
sight of another snake, which 
stretched its sinuous length 
on a branch above me, hurried 
my departure, and as the 
reptile lifted its ugly head I 
panicked and pushed myself 
from this little backwater into 
the rushing maelstrom. 

The current caught and 
whirled me away. It was of no 
use to fight against its strength, 
and all I could hope to do 
was to make my diagonal way 
to another refuge. The strain 
was telling on me, and I was 
wondering whether to kick my 
shoes off when, with a jar, my 
legs struck an obstruction and 
I stopped, like a landed fish, 
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on @ soft and yielding mound. 
I dragged myself astride what 
proved to be the rotting trunk 
of a fallen tree, a dead primeval 
monster. When [I had re- 
covered my breath I looked 
around and saw, to my infinite 
joy, I was well away from what 
appeared to be the river itself, 
and that the water was almost 
calm. I lowered myself care- 
fully into the water and found 
that it reached to my shoulders. 
With one hand on the sub- 
merged trunk, I guided myself 
towards the line, a distant 
cutting giving me an approxi- 
mate direction. I took more 
than one ducking as I waded 
slowly onwards, and as the 
ground grew higher and higher 
I guessed the reason. The 


district, I recollected, was pitted 
with old gold holes from which 
the gold had long since been 


worked. It was these that 
had caused my stumbles and 
some anxiety. The water 
slipped from shoulders to waist, 
and soon I felt the crunch of 
gravel beneath my feet. I 
was back on the track, and it 
had been far easier and quicker 
than expected. So far so good, 
and I heaved a sigh of thanks 
as I gazed at the swollen 
running water I had frustrated. 
What next? I could do noth- 
ing until the water went down, 
so reluctantly I started to 
make my way back to where 
I'd left the trolley. I had not 
even been able to determine 
whether or not the bridge was 
still in situ, though I guessed, 
from the whirlpool into which I 
had so nearly been drawn, that 
obstructions still tended to hold 
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back the mighty flood. But 
that the bridge, if there, was 
damaged I had no doubt. Any- 
way, traffic was impossible 
until the water cleared away, 
After all I had gone through I 
hated to return beaten to my 
bungalow, but there was no 
sense in staying. The rain had 
ceased, and the sun shone down 
with burning intensity as I 
waded wearily along. It was 
with great relief that I sighted 
my trolley, and it was apparent, 
far away as I was, that my 
boys had improved the shining 
hour by a little salvage work, 
for the trolley was piled high 
with rice and casava. The 
rice, in small sheaves, had, no 
doubt, floated far with the 
flood, and would have, in any 
case, been irrecoverable by the 
rightful owners ; but the casava 
was pure loot, and by the state 
the boys were in must have 
cost them no little trouble to 
garner. However, it had been 
growing on railway land, and, 
as I was in no mood for any 
palaver, I said nothing about it. 

I tried hard on all occasions 
to put a stop to indiscriminate 
looting, but, transparent a8 
some of the trolley-boys’ excuses 
were, it was difficult to catch 
them out. One or another 
would slip away while I was 
inspecting some work, and later 
when the boy appeared with 
his arms full of ‘chop’ and I 
asked where it had come from, 
he would invariably reply, “ My 
brudder ’e go dash me.” A8 
any friend or even a mere 
acquaintance is frequently 
‘dubbed’ brother, it was al 
irrefutable answer and I was 
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peaten. I had, I must admit, 
peen lenient after a hard day, 
and had allowed them to take 
enough corn or casava, or 
whatever was procurable, to 
make a meal. They had worked 
hard to-day, and, moreover, 
the most of their gleanings 
was flotsam, so no mention 
was made of our additional 
cargo as slowly we made our 
return. 

Before going to my bungalow 
to change my clothes I passed 
on to the near-by station, 
and busied myself with a host 
of official telegrams. While 
thus engaged I heard the 
whistle of an approaching 
passenger train, and when I had 
finished my reports I walked 
on to the platform. The train 
drew up and came slowly to a 
standstill. The section ahead 


was blocked, and it could go no 


farther. The flooded area was 
too extensive to permit of any 
transhipments, and the ques- 
tion ‘was what to do with 
the passengers. The station- 
master had the thankless job 
of conveying the news to the 
travellers, and shortly after 
he had started this unpleasant 
duty he was surrounded by 
@ mob of dusky natives who 
clamoured and shouted their 
various requirements. I stood 
for a while listening in amuse- 
ment to the heated arguments, 
and then, just as I was about 
to turn away, I saw two 
Europeans wending their way 
through the crowd. In a few 
moments they were at my side, 
and were asking what chance 
there was of getting to their 
distant destination that same 
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day. There was not the faintest 
hope of their going farther by 
rail, and the motor road had 
been closed to all traffic. This 
I told them, and added that 
the probability was trains 
would have to be entirely 
suspended for at least two 
days, possibly more if rain 
fell in the interval. It was 
bad luck for them, it was bad 
luck for everybody, but when 
they broke out into storms 
of abuse directed at nobody in 
particular, but seemingly every- 
one in general, I got angry and 
possibly a little rude. 

After all, it was my section. 
I would have the job of get- 
ting them going again. If the 
bridge was really gone, and it 
seemed like it, I should have 
to get it repaired. Wet and 
weary a8 I was, I had no use 
for grumblers, and when an 
offer of mine to put them up 
was rather curtly refused, I 
swung off, fuming, to my trol- 
ley, and left them to fare as 
poorly as they might. A change 
of clothes removed my bad 
temper, and in a better frame 
of mind I returned to the 
station to see if any instruc- 
tions as to the waiting train 
had arrived. No; nothing 
had come. A surging crowd of 
natives still shouted on the 
congested platform. The Euro- 
peans had retired to their 
compartments except one I 
had not seen before. He ad- 
vanced quickly as he sighted 
me, and, remembering my 
rather heated conversation with 
the others, I felt disposed to 
retreat to my office. This 
stranger, however, seemed of 
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very different calibre, and his 
opening words proved it. 

He was rather diffident, and 
apologised for ‘ butting in,’ as 
he expressed it, when I was so 
busy. All he wanted to know 
was whether there was the re- 
motest chance of proceeding 
on his journey this same day ; 
and when I replied in the 
negative, he did not appear to 
be greatly ‘ put out.’ At this 
moment a telegram was brought 
to me, and I read it aloud. It 
was what I expected, and stated 
that the passenger train was to 
return. I asked my companion, 
who had introduced himself as 
Major ——, what he proposed 
to do. He did not quite know, 
but had no intention of return- 
ing the 200 odd miles he had 
already travelled; and when 
I walked off to give the other 
Europeans the latest news, he 
set about getting his scanty 
luggage off the train. The 
station-master gave “Staff” 
to the engine-driver, the guard 
blew his whistle, and amidst 
cheers from the natives the 
train pulled out on its return 
journey. It was now 4 P.M., 
and, having had no ‘chop’ since 
breakfast, I was hungry; but 
as I turned to go I saw Major 
——, and wondered what plans 
he had made, for he seemed to 
have no boy with him, and a 
small bag was all his luggage. 
I could not leave him here, 
in a ‘bush’ station, to fend 
for himself, so I started by 
asking him if he had had 
lunch. He had not. Waving 


his protest aside, I insisted 
on his accompanying me back 
to my bungalow. Over lunch 
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we had a good old ‘* pow-wow,.’ 
and discovered many things 
of common interest, and by the 
time coffee was brought in we 
were firm friends. There wag 
nothing for it but that he 
should stay with me until he 
could proceed on his journey. 
When that would be I could 
not say, but hazarded a guess 
that communications of a sort 
would be open in a day or 
two. After making him free 
of my somewhat disordered 
bachelor quarters, I left him 
to browse amongst my books 
and I returned to my office. 
A batch of wires was awaiting 
my perusal, and as I dealt 
with them another came. This 
one was to say that a special 
train with materials for the 
construction of a temporary 
bridge would arrive at noon 
on the following day. I hoped 
to know by that time if the 
bridge was in sound condition 
or not; and now there was 
nothing more to do but wait, 
with all the patience I could 
summon, for the morrow. 

No rain had fallen during 
the night, and an immense 
quantity of flood-water must 
have passed away, for though 
the surrounding country 4p- 
peared as a huge lake, the line 
was visible. Visible, but a sad 
caricature of its former neat 
precision. Practically all the 
ballast had been washed away, 
much of it back to its original 
home, the river-bed. But the 
line was still firm and could 
take a train; for, with the 
exception of short isolated 
lengths, the ballast had not 
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been washed away from be- 
neath the steel sleepers. 

It was heart-breaking to see 
the fallen cuttings, the silted 
side drains, and slipping banks. 
The labour of a whole dry 
season lost in a few short days. 
Still, I should not grumble, for 
up to now I had seen no sign 
of serious damage. But the 
bridge was yet to come! Two 
hundred and eighty-seven miles, 
288 miles, 289 miles. I rubbed 
my wet palms dry. Two hun- 
dred and eighty-nine and a 
half miles. Ah, the bridge still 
stands; unbroken, the shining 
rails continue and curve out of 
sight in a distant cutting. 

Yes, the bridge still stands ; 
but a second glance conveys 
the reason. The rails are hold- 
ing the girders from falling! 
The girders are holding the 
massive concrete pier! A slight 
concavity is apparent in the 
rails, and a small kick towards 
the up-stream side. The centre 
pier is settling and taking the 
superstructure with it! My 
material train will be needed, 
and a ticklish ‘job of work ’ is 
ahead. The river has subsided 
six feet at least since yesterday, 
but a rushing, brown, flotsam- 
covered current still runs 


‘Strongly. The reason for the 


bridge failure was not hard to 
find. The opening was not 
large enough to take the abnor- 
mal floods, and as the water 
Tose and struck the deep girders, 
@ violent scour took place in 
the river-bed at the base of 
the pier and undermined its 
foundations. 

This caused the displace- 
VOL. OCXXVI.—NQ, MOCCLXX, 


ment of the pier, and, but for 
the bridging rails, girders and 
pier would have been swept 
away. Will the bridge hold 
for another day? ‘To-morrow, 
if the current abates, the work 
will start. 


Bang! The first detonator 
explodes. Bang! Bang! Two 
others explode in quick succes- 
sion, and the heavily loaded 
train stops within twenty feet 
of the bridge. A noisy laughing 
mob scramble over boards and 
ballast, and climb the ‘low- 
siders,’ and drop lightly to the 
ground. The crash of falling 
doors is followed by the rattle 
of off-loaded stone. 

The shouts of many head- 
men to their gangs helps to 
create a pandemonium. The 
river is down, and the work 
can start. True, the water- 
level is still only just below 
the girders, and many and 
varied are the cargoes that 
the current bears. But that 
is all part of the ‘ game,’ and 
we are on our mettle. News 
has arrived that this bridge 
is the only break in the line, 
and transhipment of passengers 
and perishable goods will take 
place. And now to discover 
the extent of the damage. 
The river looks anything but 
inviting. I had come to-day 
prepared for a rough time, 
and my ‘kit’ was very com- 
prehensive. Stacked in the 
corner of &@ van was @ camp- 
bed, a suit-case, a ‘ chop’ box, 
a theodolite, a dumpy-level, 
ranging rods, and a_ hetero- 
geneous lot of ‘ odds and ends,’ 
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for this was to be my home 
until the job was finished. It 
was not a very salubrious 
abode; indeed, at some time 
—and that time not remote— 
this van had carried a pecu- 
liarly noisome variety of dried 
fish known locally as ‘ stink- 
fish.’ However, the trials of 
to-day are frequently the bed- 
rock of future funny stories ; 
but really the place did smell ! 

This same smell, undoubt- 
edly, hastened the discovery 
of the damage, for my disrob- 
ing took less time than the 
telling of it. Clad in shoes, 
topee, and shorts, with a rain- 
coat overall, I walked to the 
bridge. 

The sun was strong, and I 
feared to bare my head, until 
a bulky pocket of my raincoat 
suggested an alternative. I 
pulled out an old tweed cap. 
I remembered the last time I 
had worn both raincoat and 
cap. It was the day I left 
England. I looked about me 
for an easy approach to the 
water’s edge. I had to enter 
well up-stream, and a line of 
grass-tops gave me the direc- 
tion of the bank. 

Taking a ranging-rod as a 
path-finder, I made my way, 
followed by a boy, down the 
flooded bank. At about fifty 
feet from the bridge my way 
was blocked by a tangled mass 
' of palms. I could go no 
farther. I soaked my cap 
with water, and handing my 
raincoat and topee to the wait- 
ing boy and kicking off my 
shoes, I jammed on the stream- 
ing cap and waded into the 
current. Half a dozen stumb- 
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ling steps and I was waist- 
high, another step and I was 
swept off my feet and bound 
bridgewards. The current was 
not as strong as I had expected, 
and after the first involuntary 
ducking I was able to steer 
my course to the centre pier, 
I had thought to dive, when 
twenty or thirty feet away 
from the bridge, and helped by 
the current, to swim under 
water to the foundations. This, 
I found, was impossible. I 
tried it, and the result of my 
effort was a beastly jar anda 
scraped elbow as I swung 
against the rough concrete. I 
trod water, pressed close to 
the bridge by the current, and 
wondered what to do. An 
other attempt at a dive. This 
was also unsuccessful, and then 
Idecided. After a few moments 
kicking and spluttering, I found 
myself drifting down - stream 
and away from the bridge. 
“This is a fine business,” I 
thought as I struck out for 
the bank. Then, above the 
noise of the rushing water, | 
heard the voice of my foreman 
shouting, ‘‘ Land here if you 
can!” Looking towards the 
sound of the voice, I saw 4 
figure perched precariously on 
the trunk of the old rotten 
tree which had offered him 
footing. Clad once more i 
topee, shoes, and raincoat, I 
pondered over the next move. 
I was at a dead end, and n0 
ideas would come. One thought 
only kept recurring, and that 
was, “Get on with the job.” 
All very well, but what 
do?. What was the damage! 
That, first, had to be deter 
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mined. At length I voiced my sengers. But unless I was 
thoughts. able to get down and find out 


“How can I find what’s 
happened down below? If I 
dive from the bridge, I’ll either 
stave my head in or get washed 
down-stream again. Damn the 
confounded bridge, anyway! 
Can you suggest a way?” 

“Well, sir, suppose we got 
a sort of jib and made it fast 
to the rails, and then had a 
rope hanging down from the 
end of it into the water, could 
you manage to climb down it ? ”’ 

“Sounds rather queer, but 
it’s an idea,’ I replied. ‘‘ Let’s 
see what we can do.” 

Together we quitted the tree 
trunk and splashed our way 
to the bank. A sixteen-foot 
timber was found and lashed 
firmly to the rails. Then the 
rope had to be tied to the end ; 
and my foreman, leaving noth- 
ing to chance, took the rope 
and secured it by a few half- 
hitches. I looked at the pro- 
truding timber and the twenty 
fathoms of rope which was 
gaily twisting and coiling down- 
stream on the surface of the 
water. 

“T can’t climb down that,” 


‘I said, watching the rope’s 


contortions. ‘What about 
anchoring it down? ” 

“ Right ! ” answered the fore- 
man, @ man of few words but 
endless energy, as he crawled 
back along the plank. 

_I stood watching the racing 
Tiver, and speculated as to the 
damage to the bridge. For a 
day all traffic had been at a 
standstill; to-day we would 
be able to ‘tranship’ if the 
bridge was safe for foot pas- 


the state of things below water, 
I decided there and then to 
prohibit even pedestrians. My 
dumpy-level was on the bank, 
and I had taken a level on top 
of the pier. I walked back 
and took another sight, then 
glanced at my previous figure. 
Still sinking, and down half an 
inch in an hour. 

‘“* How will this do?” came 
@ voice from behind me. There 
stood the foreman, four bulky 
sacks at his feet. ‘I’ve filled 
these with ballast,’ he said, 
indicating the sacks, “‘ and they 
ought to do the trick !” 

“IT hope so; let’s get them 
and see what sort of an anchor 
they make,” I replied. 

Four gleaming backs bent 
and straightened, andfour heavy 
burdens were carried to the 
abutment. The rope was 
caught up and the end tied 
around the improvised anchor, 
which was then gently lowered 
into the water. The heavy 
weight adopted a slight pen- 
dulum swing, and when at the 
up-stream limit was dropped 
to the bed, and then the slack 
of the rope was heaved in and 
made fast. Now for some more 
aquatic feats, and five minutes 
later I was ready. The rope 
was almost taut, and hung 
three or four feet from the 
side of the pier. The water 
was dropping rapidly, and the 
girder bottom was visible. The 
long plank swung up and down 
like a sensitive spring-board as 
I moved foot by foot towards 
its extremity, where hung the 
rope. Off came my topee and 
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on went the old check cap, 
and, with fast-beating heart, 
I lowered myself down the rope. 
This was good fun—exciting— 
but I wished the current would 
abate. Down ankle-deep, waist- 
deep, and I felt the water 
tug. Now for it. Taking a 
deep breath, and legs twisted 
about the ropes, I forced my- 
self under the surface. I spun 
around like a top, and up shot 
my wildly waving legs, but I 
still held the rope, and in a 
moment I steadied and, strain- 
ing out on the bending rope, I 
handed myself down and strove 
to fight the rushing torrent. 
All the blood in my body 
seemed to pound in my ears, 
and I made a last effort; then 
I knew that I was beaten. The 
slippery rope slid through my 
fingers, and with bursting lungs 
I was swept to the surface. 
Oh! the wonder of those first 
deep breaths! The river could 
take me where it pleased, all 
I wanted was to breathe deep 
breaths of the life-giving air. 
Down the river I was carried 
—fifty, a hundred yards, then 
around a bend, and the bridge 
went from my sight. I looked 
about for a place to land, and 
there, at another bend of the 
river, was a broad bush-path 
leading down through the 
undergrowth to what had ap- 
parently been a ford. The 
river was wide at this part and 
the current appreciably less, 
so with little difficulty I clam- 
bered up the shelving bank 
and on to dry land. As I 
crept into the shade of a 
gnarled old cotton-wood tree 
I heard the voice of my fore- 
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man shouting my name ip 


anxious tones. I raised my 
voice in answer, and soon, 
much to my relief, the crashi 
of booted feet through the 
bush heralded his approach. 

“I thought you were done 
for,” he said, as he handed me 
my topee and raincoat. 

“I thought I was too,” I 
laughed. “I’ve never been so 
scared in my life!” 

We walked back along the 
bush-path to the track. I 
seemed to have travelled miles, 
but there was the bridge but a 
hundred yards away. 

I clambered up into the 
covered van, and sat down 
heavily on my bed and won- 
dered what to do. Perhaps if 
the rope was knotted at inter- 
vals of a couple of feet I could 
get down. What was it I had 
read about the old - time 
methods of pear! - fishing? 
Did not they hold a stone 
between their teeth, or some- 
thing like that, to enable them 
to get to great depths ? 

** Look here,” I said, “I’m 
going to have another shot.” 

“You don’t mean to go into 
the river again, sir? ” 

‘“* What else is there to do? 
The passenger will be here 
in a couple of hours, and I 
can’t let people cross over the 
bridge until I know the state 
of things below. If you will 
have the rope knotted every 
few feet, I think I will be able 
to manage—at any rate I'l 
try.” 

My foreman looked dubious 
and shook his head in @ DO 
committal way. “All right, 
I'll get the rope knotted,” he 
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said, as be walked back to 
the bridge. . 

Shortly afterwards I heard 
a hail, and clambering down 
from the van, I went along to 
try my luck again. The current 
seemed to be a trifle easier 
and the river had dropped 
appreciably, even since my last 
attempt. This time all went 
well. It was difficult work 
getting down, and I had a 
few nasty scrapes from the 
rough concrete, but at last I 
felt the river-bed beneath my 
feet, and, stretching out my 
arm, I ran my hand along the 
base of the pier. Then came a 
shock, for my hand and arm 
went under the pier! With 
the blood wildly pounding in 
my head 1 bobbed to the sur- 
face, and, managing to hold 
on to the rope, took a few 
deep breaths before dragging 
myself up and on to the bridge. 

“What's it like below ? ” 

“ Badly scoured,” I gasped, 
a8 I slipped my raincoat over 
my shoulders and took my 
topee from the waiting boy. 

“What are we going to do 
about it, sir? ” 

“ Well, we’ll have to build a 
temporary footbridge to tran- 
ship passengers and perishable 
goods, so you’d better set the 
boys to work and get a few 
trees down for the longitud- 
inals; then come along to 
the van and we'll talk it 
over.” 

By the time I was dressed, 
I heard the sound of axes, and 
soon the crash of a falling 
tree ; came other lesser crashes 
a8 the boys lopped the branches 
off ; then, “‘ How will this do ?” 
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came @ hail, and I went outside 
to view the result. 

“That will do Al,” I said. 
“Get your tackle rigged and 
haul her up.” 

With little difficulty this was 
done, and a crib placed under 
each end of the tree, carrying 
it well above the water-level. 
A second tree was felled, 
dragged parallel to the first, 
and placed about five feet 
from it. Half an hour to go 
and the passenger train would 
arrive! The heavy work was 
over and the boys were enjoy- 
ing the fun as, sure-footed as 
goats, they, two by two, walked 
along the tree trunk carrying 
planks for the decking. The 
decking advanced from each 
side, and the gap in the centre 
grew smaller and_ smaller. 
Twenty feet, ten feet, five feet, 
then, as the last few planks 
were laid, came the whistle of 
an engine, and a moment later 
I saw the train come crawling, 
snake - like, round the sweep 
of a distant curve. Bang! 
bang! went the detonators, 
and the train pulled up at 
the warning flutter of a red 
flag. 

I walked up the track and 
greeted the traffic officer as he 
jumped from the cab of the 
engine. 

“* Morning. Ready for 
transhipment ? ’’ he called. 

“Yes, all ready. Have you 
much stuff to move? ” 

“A fair amount,” he an- 
swered, “but I’ve picked up 
a porter from each station on 
the way down, so we shouldn’t 
take long over the job. Here! 
You!” He beckoned to a 
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comme of native policemen. 
*“\Vill you post these men, 
one on each side of the bridge, 
and look after the goods as 
they come over?” he asked 
me. ‘And I'll keep an eye 
on the stuff as it comes out 
of the vans,” he continued. 
“Get the passengers across 
first,” I called to him as he 
strode off back to the train. 
Then came @ most amusing 
show as dignified Hausa, spear 
in hand, laden ‘ mammy,’ little 
‘ pickins,’ and atrociously smell- 
ing nondescripts followed each 
other over the rough tempor- 
ary footbridge. Occasionally a 


‘mammy,’ more heavily laden 
than most, and sometimes with 
a ‘pickin,’ or even two, hang- 
ing on to her clothes, would 
funk the crossing, and then 
‘gallant Robert,’ the native 


policeman, would come to the 
fore and, grasping the hand 
of the ‘lady in difficulties,’ 
would lead her carefully to the 
other side. Or, again, some 
young dusky charmer, resplen- 
dent in beads, bangles, and 
silken head-cloth, would give 
vent to a subdued shriek as 
she beheld the swollen waters 
below. ‘ Robert’ is again to 
the fore, and now he gently 
takes her hand, and, leading 
her as though in a gavotte, 
they are the very acme of 
elegance as they, the centre 
of interest, ‘take the floor’! 
There are a few Europeans on 
the train. They come along, 
after the crowd has crossed, 
and pass a few—pertinent or 
impertinent, sage or silly— 
remarks, generally proffer a 
little advice, and then leave me 
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exasperated or amused. Some 
of them seem inclined to blame 
me for the delay, though heaven 
knows I am not responsible 
for rain. The natives are 
better. It is ‘ Nyame palaver’ 
(God’s business). I am inclined 
to agree, though sometimes I 
seem to think that the devil is 
not wholly free from blame. 
Everything has been tran- 
shipped, and it is time the 
“up passenger’ arrived, when 
the same procedure will recur. 


Followed a tedious hour, 
made doubly unpleasant by 
the fearful stench of ‘stink 
fish,’ the piece de résistance 
of the natives’ meals, and 
part of the varied ‘ perishable’ 
freight. 

Then a low rumbling in the 
distance heralded the approach 
of the ‘up passenger,’ and 
when she had drawn slowly up 
and come to a halt the scene 
was one of indescribable con- 
fusion. Goods and passengers 
everywhere and anywhere! A 
shouting, laughing, scrambling, 
varied-coloured mob climbed 
over the heaps of ballast— 
scrambled, slipped, and laughed 
and haggled as unwieldy head- 
loads came adrift, or fractious 
*‘ pickin’ went astray. Hausas 
in flowing robes and N.T. boys 
in the scantiest of loin-cloths 
rubbed shoulders and mixed 
their uncouth tongues im 
raucous medley. At long last, 
by dint of much pushing and 
cursing, we had the tranship- 
ment finished, and both trains 
were ready to proceed on 
their respective journeys. The 
European drivers clambered 
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pack on to the footplates, the 
Traffic Officer waved a ‘cheerio’ 
from his inspection coach, 
shouts and laughter came from 
the motley throng, the few 
white passengers waved limp 
hands, and off went the trains. 

It was 5 p.m. and I, for 
one, was dog-tired. We had all 
put in a long and trying day, 
had done fairly well, and were 
satisfied. My foreman came 
up, topee in hand, wiping 
the sweat from a sunburnt 
face. 

“That'll do for to-day,” I 
said. ‘‘ Will you knock the 
boys off and then come along 
and have @ drink ? ” 

“ Righto, sir! Here, Mensah, 
Alabi, Kudjoe.” Up came the 
native foremen. ‘ Adwiima 
asi!” (The work is finished.) 


My cook had tea ready— 
strong and plenty of it, and as 
we slaked our thirst we dis- 
cussed the work before us. 
Tea finished, we strolled to the 
temporary bridge, the coolest 
place to sit, and partook of 
our sundowners there. 

Dusk crept along, gradually 
enveloping the valley, leaving 
the spurs of the hills sharply 
silhouetted in the evening sun- 
shine. Little fleecy shell-pink 
clouds dotted the pale green sky 
to the west, and purple shadows 
gathered in the gloom of the 
lowlands. The river swirled, 
alive and bronze-flecked, out of 
the dark sylvan tunnel; tugged 
at each trailing tendril near the 
banks, and disappeared again 
in the blackness of the forest. 
The green and blue faded out 
of the sky, a star peeped 
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through the tangled branches 
overhead, and night descended. 


The following morning, when 
* dawn’s left hand was in the 
sky,” the sound of many voices 
woke me. I jumped from my 
bed, and, a cup of tea in 
hand, walked along to the 
bridge, where the boys were 
already at work preparing a 
stage on which the concrete 
was to be mixed. The sky was 
grey and overcast, the air was 
cold, and I hoped no rain 
would fall to hinder the work. 
I had decided the previous 
night on a plan of campaign, 
and when I had breakfast 
purposed going to the nearest 
station and buying up all the 
available sacks and cocoa-bags. 
These were to be filled with 
concrete and dropped around 
the base of the bridge’s centre 
pier. This, together with a 
couple of good trestles, should 
be sufficiently strong to enable 
trains to cross the bridge, and 
would serve the purpose until 
the dry season, when a new 
bridge could be built. My 
cook had succeeded in turning 
out some porridge and a very 
decent omelette for my break- 
fast, so, well fortified within, I 
set out on my trolley for the 
station. I had twenty miles 
to go, and it was after 8 A.M. 
when I arrived. I was fortu- 
nate enough to be able to buy 
three bales of cocoa - bags. 
Each bale contained 400 bags, 
and as an afterthought I bought 
100° small rice-bags. These 
were loaded on to the trolley, 
and we set out on the return 
journey. It was heavy work 
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and the going was slow, but 
the boys worked like ‘ Trojans ’ 
and we averaged a speed of 
about seven miles an hour. 
On some of the down grades 
we simply flew, and made up 
for time lost on the long 
weary climbs. It was a hot 
and sticky party that, at long 
last, reached the bridge. And 
now everything was ready for 
our final effort. The water 
had subsided still further, and 
the river, though still running 
strongly, had only a shade of 
its former turbulence. The 
platforms were piled with stone 
and cement, and the bales of 
cocoa- bags were unbound. 


‘Splash’ went the first pan 
of water on the aggregation ; 
the scrape of shovels and the 
rattle of ballast filled the air. 
Bag after bag was passed up 


and filled, then placed in a 
row ready for dumping around 
the damaged pier. The rice- 
bags I had filled with a dry 
mixture, and when a sizable 
heap was stacked, I went off 
to the van and changed into 
my bathing costume. 

The quaint spring-board ar- 
rangement was no longer neces- 
sary. I could hold my own 
against the current, and the 
weight of each bag, as it was 
carefully lowered to me, proved 
an effective ‘sinker.’ My fore- 
man, an anxious look on his 
weathered face and many cau- 
tions on his lips, superintended 
the ‘ surface operations.’ 

“ Softly, softly, 
Right! Lef’ um!” 

Down would come a bag, 
and, the weight in my arms, 


boys ! 
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down I would sink. It was 
easy! It was no longer work, 
but fun! A deep breath first, 
then a nod to the foreman, and 
the bag was mine! Down 
through the cool brown water; 
down to the base of the pier; 
into each gaping hole went the 
bags, and up I came for 
more! Hole after hole wag 
filled. Unheeded was the 
scratch of ragged concrete. This 
was work! Manual work, yet 
fun. Real work, with the joy 
of achievement to follow. 

Rattle! and splash! came 
from the mixing boards above 
as the boys plied their spades 
with a will, and the hum of 
many voices was like the music 
of a bee-hive ; then bang went 
@ detonator; another bang 
followed, and the ‘down 
passenger’ train came to 4 
standstill. Off got the shout- 
ing motley throng and the 
whole business of transhipment 
began. 

I came clambering up the 
knotted rope and called for 
my coat, my white skin being 
the cause of much comment 
and admiration amongst the 
dusky ladies. 

“‘Hello!’’ came a cheerful 
voice. ‘“‘ Where d’you think 
you are ?—Margate ? ” 

“No,” I replied; “but I 
only wish I were! Perhaps I 
could find a friend there who'd 
insist on giving me a bottle of 
cool beer!” 

The traffic officer laughed. 

* All right. Come along to 
the coach and we’ll search the 
ice chest.”’ 

The verandah of the coach 
was cool and pleasant, so was 
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the beer, after the heat and 

of the sun, so we sat and 
talked until we heard the up 
passenger train arrive. 

All work on the bridge was 
at a standstill during the tran- 
shipment, but as soon as the 
train had gone we plunged once 
more into activity. 

Two masons had arrived on 
the ‘up passenger,’ and these 
proved invaluable. They were 
coast boys, had worked on 
jetty repairs, and were good 
swimmers. In less time than it 
takes to tell they had stripped, 
were into the river, and were 
hurling taunts to the non- 
swimmers on the bridge. 

The holes at the base of the 
pier had been filled in, and the 
most difficult part of the work 
was over. . 

It remained but to carry the 

concrete up to some six feet 
or so high, and to erect two 
strong wooden trestles as addi- 
tional supports to the girders. 
I stayed in the river for a 
short while, until I felt the 
masons understood exactly 
what was required to be done, 
and then, with a feeling of great 
relief, I swam to the river 
bank and went to the van to 
dress. 
The work was proceeding 
apace. The river was falling 
rapidly, and, if my luck held 
out, the job would be finished 
in forty-eight hours—even less 
if we could finish concreting 
to-day. 

“Mr ——,” I called. My 
foreman came to my side. “‘ We 
have plenty of lamps and flares, 
I believe ? ” 


“Yes; do you want the 
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boys to work. to-night? ” he 
asked. 

“If you think they are fit 
enough,’ I replied. ‘‘ You see,”’ 
I continued, “if we get the 
concreting finished to-night, 
we'll be able to erect the trestles 
to-morrow, and possibly test 
the bridge on the following 
day.” 

“IT don’t know, sir, if the 
masons will fancy working in 
the water at night, but the. 
other boys are fit enough to 
carry on for another few hours 
yet.” 

“* Well, will you have a look 
at the flares and see if they 
are O.K.? ” 

“* Better light the flares now, 
and give them a chance to 
burn up—it will be dark in an 
hour; and I'll see if the 
masons are willing to work 
on. One can’t force boys to do 
@ job of that sort at night.” 

I was not a little surprised 
to find that the masons were 
quite keen on working during 
the night, and were keener still 
when I told them they would 
get an extra day’s pay for it. 
The flares were lit and placed 
where needed, and a couple of 
hurricane lamps were suspended 
from the bridge. As the day 
faded, and night cast its dark 
mantle around, the lighted lan- 
terns and flickering flares made 
a weirdly impressive scene. The 
flakes of phosphorescence born 
at each successive dive of the 
boys made the river a living 
silvery flow. 

Streaks of light flashed on 
the bending bodies of the boys 
as, dripping with sweat, they 
hauled the heavy sacks of 
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concrete along the bridge to 
the damaged pier. 

Later, the mournful cry of the 
little tree-bear was heard, and 
then the answer of its mate. 
The cry of the crickets and the 
croak of frogs made a noise 
which, together with the laugh- 
ing and the shouting of the 
boys, was nearly deafening. At 
7.30 P.M. my cook came to 
tell me ‘ chop’ was ready, so 
I left the job and went along 
to the van for an ‘al fresco’ 
dinner. I was not long away, 
and when I returned to the 
bridge I sent the foreman off 
to his dinner. 

The moon, a slim clear cres- 
cent, had just peeped over 
the trees, and while I was 


searching in my pockets for 
some money to turn over for 
luck, a voice hailed me from 


the river. 

“* Masser, I t’nk ’e be aright 
now. Plenty concrete live.” 

I took a hurricane lamp, and, 
leaning over the pier, saw the 
dim outlines of the concrete- 
filled sacks. 

** A little more concrete to 
level it up, and it will be 
all right for the trestles to- 
morrow,” said @ voice from 
behind me. 

“Yes, I think that will do 
the trick,” I answered. 

A few small rice-bags were 
filled and lowered to the masons, 
and by nine o’clock the work 
was finished. After knocking 
the boys off, we sat down 
wearily and yawned our way 
through a ‘ night-cap.’ 

I stirred and awoke to a semi- 
consciousness. A pleasant buz- 
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zing noise, reminiscent of bees 
in @ summery flower - garden, 
perplexing my sleepy thoughts, 
set me wondering, for a while, 
where I was. 

But a hearty voice, shouting 
an order to someone to get an 
‘adjectival’ move on, dissi- 
pated the shadowy bee-haunted 
flower-garden of my dreams 
and brought me to the present. 

I poked my sleepy head out 
into the morning air; dis- 
covering en route the source 
of the buzzing to be a two- 
handed saw ripping its way 
into the heart of a scented piteh- 
pine timber. 

*“* Morning, sar!’ came from 
@ headman and his gang. 

“Good morning, boys,” I 
replied. 

Down went the frizzy heads 
again, and back and fore went 
the supple bodies of the sawyers. 

I dressed hurriedly and 
walked along to where the fore- 
man was busy superintending 
the jointing of the massive 
trestles. 

“Good morning! You've 
stolen a march on me to-day,” 
I said, as he turned round 
and waved a salute. 

“Yes. Your boy said you 
‘lib’ for sleep, so I carried 
on,” he replied. 

‘* Have you had breakfast ? ” 
I asked. 

** Not a drop,” he laughed. 

“Well, come along and have 
‘chop’ with me.” 

“Thanks. 1 will.” 

We did justice to bacon and 
fried yam cakes, and then 
inspected last night’s work. 

The concrete had set hard, 
and, in the undissimulating 
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light of day, looked even 
stronger and more unyielding 
than in the deceptiveness of 
night. 

“Mhat’ll take any weight,” 
said the foreman, with a com- 
prehensive sweep of his arm 
that took in concrete and 
trestles. 

“The proof of the pud- 
dinge——” I laughed. “ To- 
morrow will tell!” 

“Oh, you needn’t worry 
about to-morrow, sir. She,” 
indicating the bridge, “‘ won’t 
budge an inch.” 

The trestles were jointed, 
assembled, and in place by the 
time the trains arrived, and 
the few Europeans who were 
travelling gazed with interest 
at the solid-looking but some- 
what ungainly structures. 

My friend the traffic man, 
who was busy with the tran- 
shipment of passengers and 
goods, seemed almost to regret 
that this would be (D.V.) the 
last time he would have the 
unappreciated job of shepherd- 
ing the noisy throng and its 
baggage across the break. 

He stood for a moment 

looking down at the swirling 
tiver—low now and presenting 
our repairs in deshabille,—and 
then, somewhat sourly I 
thought, remarked that “ It 
looked ugly enough, God 
knows ! ” 
; “Pity, isn’t it?” I said. 
“Means that you'll be back 
m your office, surrounded by 
files, to-morrow.” 

He laughed as he moved 
away, and the last I saw of 

for many a long moon was 
& figure on the verandah of a 
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coach, indicating, in vigorous 
pantomime, the fate of to- 
morrow’s train as it plunged 
through our bridge and into 
the depths below. 

I set my dumpy, and gave 
them their level as they lifted 
and packed the line. 

** How’s that ? ” 

“Up a quarter of an inch,” 
I shouted. 

Bang went the sledges on 
the packings. 

** And that ? ”’ 

ce Right ! > 

* Will you test the bridge 
to-day or leave it until to- 
morrow?” said the foreman 
as he elbowed his way through 
the crowd of boys on the 
bridge and approached my in- 
strument. 

“We'll leave it until to- 
morrow—give the concrete a 
chance to get absolutely solid.” 

“Very good. What time 
shall we test? ” 

““Oh, as early as possible. 
You’d better bring those six 
trucks of ballast up. We'll run 
the engine over the bridge alone 
and see if there is any subsid- 
ence ; then we'll try the engine 
and a couple of trucks, and, 
all being well, we'll try the 
lot.” 

“Tt should be O.K., you 
know,” I murmured musingly, 
as I gazed—not without certain 
misgivings, it must be con- 
fessed—at the sturdy ugly 
structure. 

** Bless yer heart, sir,” said 
my foreman in a burst of en- 
thusiasm, “it would carry an 
elephant. Why, it’s——” 

“Lord ! I hope so,” I broke 
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in desperately. “‘ Do you know 
the weight of a loco? ” 

“No, I don’t. And, what’s 
more, I don’t care; but that ”’ 
—indicating the  bridge— 
“would carry @ herd of ’em!” 

He was Irish, enthusiastic, 
and a bit mixed. But the idea 
of a herd of loco’s proved too 
much for me, and my nervous 
apprehensions vanished in a 
good hearty laugh. 

* Ah, well! you can laugh,” 
reproved the provoker of my 
mirth ; “but he § who 
laughs——”’ 

** Last,” I broke in; “ but 
the proof of the pudding—— 
Anyway,” I carried on, “if 
all’s well to-morrow, I’ve a 
quart of ‘bubbly’ for you to 
put under your shirt!” 

“You can put it on the ice 
now,” laughed the foreman, 
and a few minutes later he was 
on his trolley and sailing away 
down the line. 


I turned in early, and slept 


badly, that night. Vicious 
dreams, in which I struggled, 
with string, to tie up immense 
overloaded girders, worried me 
until 1 awoke to daylight and 
reason. 

Even the cool dawn breeze, 
which fanned my forehead, 
could not entirely preclude my 
nocturnal fancies. I was wor- 
ried and depressed. 

It had been tricky work— 
and I was not young enough 
for unbounded confidence nor 
old enough to have run the 
gamut of experience. 

However, the smell of bacon 
(though tinned) was always 
enough to provoke an appetite, 
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and I dressed hastily to the 
accompaniment of the clatter 
of crockery. 

As I finished my meal and 
was lighting a cigarette, I 
heard the crash of a detonator, 
and stepping out of the van 
I saw the ballast train ap 
proaching. 

There was the loco—a big 
one, and there were six trucks 
of stones. 

The train pulled up within 
fifty feet of the bridge, and the 
engine was uncoupled. 

*“* Are you ready, sir? ” came 
the cheerful voice of my fore- 
man. 

“In five minutes,” I replied, 
as I took the dumpy from its 
box and commenced to fix 
it up. 

The dumpy was fixed, and 
I was ready—but reluctant to 
give the word “Go!” 

Suppose I’d made a muck 
of it? Suppose the concrete 
cracked and caved in? And 
suppose the loco squashed the 
trestles? Suppose hell! 

** All ready there ? ” 

** Yes, sir! ”’ 

“‘Then over you go—softly! 
softly ! ”’ 

With a rattle and a clank, 
and a hiss of escaping steam, 
the engine moved slowly to 
wards the bridge. 

Forty, thirty, twenty—beads 
of perspiration trickled down 
my face—ten feet——! She's 
on! With eye glued to the 
level, and heart beating like 
the blows of a sledge-hammer, 
I watched for the slightest de- 
flection of the rails. 

A few sharp isolated cracks 
made themselves heard above 
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the hissing of steam. Some “Take this and mind you 

small packings gone; nothing! don’t lose it. Give for station- 
Ah, a slight deflection! A master one time!” 

hundredth—two hundredths— “ Allright, sar!” 

three hundredths of a foot! “ Right away !”’ 

About a third of an inch and A shrill whistle and off goes 

no more, and, thank the Lord, the ballast train. A smiling 

‘she’s ’ over. figure confronts me. 
I straightened my back and ‘“ What about that——” 

gave @ sigh of relief. “ All ** Let’s see the passenger over 

right! Back her and attach first, and then we’ll knock the 

two trucks,’ I shouted. neck off,’ I said a trifle grimly. 
Back came the loco. Two “ But in the meantime, let’s 

trucks were attached, and over get out of the sun.” We 

the bridge went the load. No adjourned to the van and sat 

further deflection— must be there smoking. 

0.K. ! The boys were busy clearing 
“ Back with her and put the up the tools and materials, and 

lot on!” The engine and six making the bridge look ‘ ship- 

loaded trucks move slowly over shape.’ 

the bridge. Still O.K.! “Have you put a flag- 
“Right! Mr——, put some man out?” I asked. 

small pieces of ballast on the “Yes! There’s one each 

lines, please.” side of the bridge, and I’ve 
Eye to instrument. Crack! put detonators down.” 

Crack! Crack! go the stones, The hours passed slowly. 

as the Juggernaut rolls on! A There was much talk and there 

small splinter of ballast hits were many walks to the bridge 


‘my topee. —‘‘just to see that everything 


“She’s over! All correct! was all right.” But at last 
Send the ballast train back, the passenger hove in sight, 
and—— Guard!” was stopped, strict instructions 

“Sar!” given to the native driver to go 

“Take this wire with you slowly, and, thanks be to Allah! 
and give it to the station- our anxieties were over. 
master!” A breath! ‘‘ Kod- Another brief spell of inertia 


joe? ” and the ‘up passenger’ appeared, 
“Sar!” slowed down to take the bridge, 


“Get my wire pad!” and then, gathering speed, 
. ‘ ‘ ‘ 3 swung quickly out of sight. 
Priority x Bridge mile ‘ ; ; . ‘ ; 
repaired and fit for traffic The ‘ bubbly ’ had gone where 
xstopx Line clear at 8.30 A.M. all good bubbly goes, and I was 
xstopx Speed restriction of conscious of a mighty head- 
five miles per hour until further ache and an irresistible desire 
notice xstopx Drivers pro- for sleep. 
ceed with caution x stop x. The job was done ! 
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GENTLEMAN GEORGE. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


In June 1872, about the time 
that the thoughts of most ship- 
ping people all over the world 
were directed toward the China 
Sea, where one of the greatest 
of the races between the tea 
clippers had just commenced, 
the Dutch brigantine Gretchen 
of Batavia left Bangkok, in 
Siam, for Samarang with a full 
cargo of rice. She carried a 
crew of fifteen all told; of 
those three were Dutch—the 
captain, the mate, and the 
second mate, who was the cap- 


tain’s son,—the remainder 
Javanese. 
The Gretchen was next sighted 


under rather peculiar circum- 
stances. The American full- 
rigged ship John B. Waters had 
left Foochow some time before 
with tea for New York. Al- 
though not one of the real top- 
notchers in the tea trade, and 
not properly engaged in the 
racing, her captain was none 
the less keen on making a good 
passage, and on getting down 
to the heel of the South China 
Sea he was exasperated to find 
himself held up by calms and 
light baffling winds. Instead 
of keeping over toward the 
north-west coast of Borneo, he 
took the risk of hanging on to 
the westward amongst the 
islands and reefs until he sighted 
the Great Djambu Island, hop- 


i. 


ing for a westerly wind. He 
got a little of it, but it died 
down very quickly, and drift- 
ing along and taking advantage 
of every light air, he sighted 
one morning a brigantine ap- 
parently at anchor some dis- 
tance off the island. When 
about two miles distant from 
her he hoisted the ship’s ensign 
and number, but the brigantine 
did not respond. Rather sur- 
prised to see any vessel there 
at all, the captain of the Ameri- 
can ship sent his second mate 
away in the boat to pay a call 
on the stranger, doing this all 
the more readily because it was 
now dead calm again, and his 
vessel could make no progress 
in any case. 

After an exhausting pull 
across the intervening two miles 
of undulating glassy sea, the 
boat arrived within about fifty 
yards of the brigantine, and 
the second mate ordered the 
boat’s crew to rest on their 
oars while he had a good look 
at her. She was a handsome 
little vessel, and was evidently 
well kept. Her sails had been 
neatly furled and the yards 
squared; she looked trim aloft 
and below. The slight swell 
was rising up to the thin white 
streak which ran along her well- 
painted black sides, then falling 
below the line of her copper, 
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which flashed in the sunlight. 
Underneath her the water 
gleamed a light green, which 
was the first thing to draw the 
attention of the second mate 
to the fact that she wasn’t at 
anchor at all, but was standing 
upright on a soft coral reef. 
Further investigation showed 
that both anchors were at the 
catheads, and that their cables 
were hanging in a bight from 
the hawse-pipes. He ordered 
the men to give way, and was 
soon alongside. He could now 
see the reef plainly, for the 
water was very clear, and he 
hailed the Gretchen, for it was 
she, but got no reply; no one 
was to be seen about her deck. 
Rather puzzled, he clambered 
over her rail, for she had a low 
freeboard, and taking two of 
the boat’s crew with him, he 
proceeded to search the vessel. 
Her saloon was empty, but 
everything in it was tidy; the 
chronometer was still going, 
although nearly run down, show- 
ing that it had been less than 
forty-eight hours since the vessel 
had been abandoned. He went 
on deck again, and his men 
reported that they had searched 
the forecastle, which was also 
empty. It was very certain 
that there wasn’t a soul on 
board. The brigantine had two 
boats; one, a light gig, was 
suspended from wooden davits 
at the stern; the other, the 
longboat, was lashed in the 
usual fashion upside down across 
the main hatch; in whatever 
way the crew of the Gretchen 
had left her, it apparently 
had not been by the boats. The 
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second mate went to the bin- 
nacle and took cross-bearings 
of the two ends of the island, 
and another of the high peak 
in the centre; he then took 
to the boat and returned to 
the ship. From the ship fresh 
bearings were taken to verify 
those taken on board of the 
brigantine. A breeze sprang 
up; the yards of the John B. 
Waters were trimmed to meet 
it, and very shortly she dropped 
the brigantine below the hori- 
zon. 

A week later the American 
ship arrived at Anjer, where 
her captain reported the matter 
to the Sunda Straits pilot. 
He in turn reported it to the 
authorities in Batavia, who, 
after waiting for a few days 
to see if the Gretchen had turned 
up at Samarang, sent a gun- 
boat to the spot where she had 
been sighted by the American. 
The bearings taken by the 
second mate of that vessel had 
been very accurate, and the 
commander of the gun-boat 
found the reef on which the 
brigantine had been stranded 
quite easily. It was an un- 
charted one, which did not sur- 
prise him in the least, for he 
was uneasily conscious that the 
sea in the vicinity of the Great 
Djambu Island was stiff with 
such; but what did surprise 
him was that the vessel 
was no longer there, nor was 
there a trace of her anywhere 
in the neighbourhood. Think- 
ing that she had been got off 
the reef and taken to Samarang 
after all, he returned to Batavia 
to learn that nothing further 
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had been heard of the Gretchen. 
And nothing further was ever 
heard of her, nor were any of 
her crew seen again. 

For months afterwards the 
disappearance of the Gretchen 
was discussed by sailormen all 
over the Eastern Archipelago 
wherever they met, from Pen- 
ang to the Moluccas, for she 
was very well known. No one 
could think of any reason for 


it; for months in the South 
China Sea there had been noth- 
ing but the calms and light 
winds of the south-west mon- 
soon, which differs so much in 
character from its boisterous 
brother of the Indian Ocean. 
Various solutions to the mystery 
were suggested, but none of 
them were entirely feasible, and 
gradually the Gretchen was for- 
gotten. 


II. 


All this happened several 
years before John Powell was 
born. Powell was a young 
officer of the Mercantile Marine, 
who after nine years of service 
as apprentice and officer in 
sailing vessels and tramp 
steamers had just passed his 
examination and been granted 
an extra-master’s certificate. 
This is the honours certificate 
of the Merchant Service, and 
is the highest which the Board 
of Trade can bestow. After a 
short holiday Powell decided 
that, as he was still young, the 
best thing that he could do 
was to join a really first-class 
company as a junior officer 
and remain in it, gradually 
working his way up to a com- 
mand. Having a little influ- 
ence, he was fortunate enough 
to be appointed third officer in 
a large company which owned 
a very fine fleet of passenger 
and cargo vessels trading to the 
Far East. 

He joined one of those vessels 
in Liverpool, passed through 
the Suez Canal for the first 


time, visited the Straits Settle- 
ments, and then went on to 
all the large ports in China 
and Japan. He was delighted 
with his new job; he had 
charming shipmates and a com- 
fortable cabin; there was an 
excellent table; and, above 
all, three watches—none of 
the miserable four hours on 
and four hours off which had 
been his lot before. He was 
also delighted with the trade: 
the shiny East with its long 
spells of fine weather was al- 
ready exerting its influence 
over him after the hard school 
of the west coast of South 
America trade—round the Horn 
both ways—in sailing vessels, 
and the Baltic and Black Sea 
trades in tramps. Indeed he 
felt that this sort of thing 
was good enough for him for 
the rest of his days at sea. 
Then something happened 
which altered matters. The 
vessel in which he was serving 
was lying alongside Tanjong 
Pagar wharf in Singapore home- 
ward bound, and Powell was 
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superintending the loading of 
pags of tin ore into No. 3 
‘tween-decks. A sling of bags 
was just coming over the rail 
when one of the stevedore’s 
men carelessly let go the derrick 
guy. The derrick flew amid- 
ships ; the sling of bags caught 
Powell before he could get out 
of the way, and flung him down 
the hatch. Luckily the *tween- 
deck was fairly full of cargo, 
and he had not very far to fall, 
but still when he was picked 
up it was found that he had 
a compound fracture of one of 
his legs. He was removed to 
hospital, and the steamer sailed 
without him. 

Lying in bed in a large airy 
ward in the hospital with the 
fronds of the palm-trees rust- 
ling in the breeze just outside 
his window, he found the time 
hanging heavily on his hands, 
80 he got one of the nurses to 
procure for him a Malay-English 
vocabulary, and proceeded to 
study Malay, or rather that 
crude form of it which has 
practically no grammar but 
which is sufficient to carry one 
all over the Malay Peninsula 
and amongst the islands of the 
Archipelago. He made fairly 
rapid progress, and before he 
was ready to be discharged 
‘from hospital he could speak 
it rather fluently. Then he re- 
membered that somewhere 
amongst his kit there was a 
letter of introduction from one 
of his friends in England to a 
man in Singapore who held a 
position in the Government 
shipping office. He had not 
had time to present this during 
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the outward voyage, but he 
found it and sent it off to the 
official, a man named Horton. 
The following Sunday Horton 
paid him a visit, and they 
became very friendly. 

The time for Powell’s dis- 
charge from hospital drew near, 
and he was thinking of writing 
to the agents of the line in 
which he was serving to ask 
them to arrange for his passage 
home in one of the company’s 
steamers, when one day Horton 
came into the ward. 

“Look here, Powell,” he 
said, “‘ are you desperately keen 
on remaining on in the Blue 
Diamond Line? ” 

“* Yes,” replied Powell. ‘I’m 
quite contented in it. Why? ” 

“ Because I am in a position 
to offer you a command. The 
vessel belongs to a one-ship 
company, and is owned by 
Chinese, but she is none the 
worse for that. Although they 
only have the one ship they 
are inclined to be progressive, 
and once the Chinese about 
here take to you and you 
become a ‘joss man,’ you can 
do very well indeed.” 

“‘T don’t much fancy serving 
Chinese,” replied Powell. 
“How big is this ship of 
yours? ” 

“One hundred and forty- 
nine tons net register. She 
is measured one ton under the 
hundred and fifty so that she 
needn’t carry a _ certificated 
mate. You and the chief 
engineer would be the only cer- 
tificated officers on board.”’ 

“Oh, hang it, man,” said 
Powell. ‘‘One hundred and 











forty-nine tons ! 
mosquito.” 
“She’s big enough for the 
trade she is in at present,” 
Horton retorted, “and you 
could make quite a yacht of 
her. The captain’s cabin is 
larger than many that you see 
on liners, and her bridge is 
practically another cabin: per- 
fectly watertight, with a painted 
awning on top and screens all 
round. It is very spacious 
too: there’s room for a 
stretcher and several long chairs 
abaft the wheel; in fact, in 
this climate you could almost 
live up there. However, before 
you decide I must tell you that 
there are special features about 
this job that I believe would 
appeal to you. This little 
vessel, the Engano, runs around 
the Djambu Islands—I don’t 
suppose you know where they 
are. They really belong to 
the Dutch, but I don’t believe 
that a Dutchman has visited 
them for years; certainly no 
white man lives on them. There 
are a number of Chinese keep- 
ing stores on the islands, and 
trading with the natives, and 
all those stores are the property 
of the old towkay who owns the 
steamer. He is a very shrewd 
old bird in some ways, but 
ignorant and superstitious in 
others. He came down from 
Amoy as a coolie many years 
ago, and made himself what 
he is now. He has a son, 
however, with whom you would 
have to deal, and he is entirely 
different. He’s a splendid speci- 
men of the Straits-born Chinese, 
was educated at the college here, 
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and speaks English perfectly, 
He’s a sportsman, and you would 
like him. Those two form the 
company, and they are eager 
to extend their trade, but at 
present they are completely 
held up by the old skipper of 
the Engano.” 

“What’s the matter with 
him ?”’ asked Powell. 

“* Everything,’ replied Hor- 
ton, “‘ except that he navigates 
the vessel safely through a very 
difficult stretch of water. The 
Djambu Islands haven’t been 
surveyed since 1811, and the 
survey seems to have been 
badly done then. They fairly 
bristle with uncharted reefs, 
which are probably growing, for 
they are coral, and this downy 
old villain, Davis, is the only 
one who knows them. He has 
the old towkay just where he 
wants him, which wouldn't 
matter a great deal if he would 
only play the game. But he 
won’t. I remember one occa- 
sion a few months ago when 
the steamer had been lying 
fully loaded, with the ‘ Blue 
Peter’ flying, for two days, 
and he couldn’t be found. The 
old towkay at last ran him to 
earth in a pub boozing with a 
lot of his low-down pals. On 
being gently remonstrated with, 
he asked his employer loftily 
what he meant by intruding 
on him when he was amongst 
his friends, and at last con 
descended to promise to sail 
if the towkay would stand the 
assembled ‘ gentlemen’ cham- 
pagne all round. At last they 
got him on board hardly able 
to stand: the vessel went to 
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sea, but I shrewdly suspect that 
the Malay gunner took her out 
as far as the Horsburgh.”’ 

“Why don’t they get rid of 
him g > 

“My dear chap, it’s to help 
them to do that that I’m here. 
If you mention it to the old 
towkay at present he nearly 
has a fit. For one thing the 
Engano is the apple of his eye, 
for another she isn’t insured. 
No company would take the 
risk of insuring a vessel in that 
trade. One voyage Davis had 
to cry off and go to hospital— 
alcoholic poisoning, I imagine. 
He recommended another old 
stiff to take the vessel in his 
place—one of those regular 
wasters who can’t keep any ship 
longer than one voyage. Well, 
this one didn’t keep the Engano 
as long as that; the very first 


island that he came to he 


banged her on to a reef and 
knocked a hole in her, forward. 
Luckily the collision bulkhead 
held; and she crawled back to 
Singapore six feet by the head ; 
they only got her beached in 
time. Of course, that put 
Davis’s stock up higher than 
ever. The young towkay, how- 
ever, has had just about enough 
of him, and has been to me for 
advice. I am confident that 
@ scientific young navigator 
like yourself, with a knowledge 
of marine surveying and danger 


angles, could take the Engano 
round all right, and I told him 
so. You might take a few 
days longer on the voyage to 
begin with until you get your 
bearings, for you would have 
to go very easy at first, but it 
would be worth it. Now, what 
about it ? ”’ 

By this time Powell was get- 
ting interested. There seemed 
to him to be something almost 
romantic about taking a vessel 
around those almost unknown 
islands where there were no 
Europeans, and a promise of 
adventure which distinctly ap- 
pealed to him. Yet he hesi- 
tated—it meant sacrificing his 
nice new job. 

“*I suppose the pay would 
be all right,” he said rather 
lamely, for really the financial 
part was the last thing that he 
troubled about. 

“I believe they would pay 
you as well as any man sailing 
out of Singapore, and they 
would treat you like a sahib,” 
Horton replied. “‘ Even if you 
only put in a couple of years 
you could save quite a lot of 
money, and then you wouldn’t 
be too old to start in a big line 
if you wished to. It would be 
all in your favour, too, that 
you had been in command. 
Will you think it over ? ” 

“Yes, I will,” Powell prom- 
ised. 


Ti. 


The result of Powell’s de- 


on Johnston’s Pier and hailed 


liberations was that a fortnight a sampan to take him off to 


later he stood one afternoon the Engano, for he was just 
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about to take that vessel to 
sea. For a long time he had 
hesitated, and it was really 
Davis himself who had clinched 
the matter, for that alcoholic 
mariner had been in such a 
state when he had arrived from 
his last voyage that he had to 
be taken to hospital once more. 
He was eventually discharged 
from that institution to find, 
to his surprise and indignation, 
that his ship had sailed com- 
manded by a stranger, and that 
he was no longer required. For 
a few days he blustered and 
stormed; but his bluff had 
been called, and finding that 
he was quite unemployable in 
Singapore, he drifted off to 
Bombay, and so out of this 
story. 

Powell had just left the 
office where he had had his 
last interview prior to sailing 
with the young towkay, and 
his first interview with the old 
one. The latter, who could 
speak no English, had tried 
to be nice to him, but the 
young skipper could feel that 
the old Chinaman had no con- 
fidence in him whatever, and 
that there was a feeling of 
coldness between father and 
son over his appointment. He 
got into a sampan, and was 
pulled off to his steamer, which 
was lying fully loaded, with 
derricks down, all ready for 
sea. As he was rowed toward 
her a feeling of pride in his 
first command rose within him. 
She was really a very trim 
little vessel; the first time 
that he had boarded her he 
had realised that Horton had 





been right—he could make her 
into a yacht. He mounted the 
gangway ladder, asked the chief 
engineer, who came along the 
deck to meet him, if he was all 
ready, and, receiving an affirma- 
tive reply, went up on the 
bridge and put the engine-room 
telegraph to ‘stand by.’ The 
signal was answered, and he 
shouted to the Malay gunner, 
who was on the forecastle head 
standing by the windlass, to 
heave aweigh. 

The Engano was lying in an 
inshore berth, and there being 
a drain of ebb-tide, she was 
heading toward the beach; a 
light breeze blowing toward 
the shore was likely to render 
the process of turning her round, 
so that she would head to sea- 
ward, rather difficult. She had 
@ slow windlass, and as the 
cable came in link by link, 


Powell, waiting inactive on the 


bridge for the signal that the 
anchor was aweigh, was sud- 
denly assailed by a feeling of 
nervousness. Such a feeling 
comes to most people when 
handling a vessel entirely on 
their own for the first time, 
especially if they are in 4 
crowded roadstead, and are 
aware that they are being 
watched by men from other 
ships. It is one thing to stand 
on the bridge as third officer 
and ring the engine-room tele 
graph at the orders of the 
captain or pilot, at the same 
time thinking how much more 
smartly the manceuvre could 
be carried out, and quite 
another thing to carry out the 
manoeuvre oneself and be re 
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sponsible forit. Powell thought 
just then of the number of 
times that he, as mate of a 
tramp steamer, had stood on 
the forecastle head waiting to 
let go the anchor when picking 
up a berth in an open road- 
stead, and condemned the old 
man on the bridge for his 
caution. An incident flashed 
through his mind; it had hap- 
pened in a port in the Black 
Sea when he and the second 
mate had stood on the bridge 
of a vessel at anchor criticising 
the manceuvres of the newly- 
promoted skipper of another 
steamer. Their own captain, 
all unseen, had also come on 
the bridge and had listened to 
their conversation for a little 
while; then he had addressed 
them with rather ponderous 
sarcasm— 

“I wonder where all the 
smart mates get to,’ he had 
said. 

Powell knew that a dozen 
pairs of eager eyes were watch- 
ing him, for the news had quickly 
spread round the harbour that 
the Engano had a new captain 
—a youngster quite fresh to 
the coast. What he fortu- 
nately did not know was that 
amongst the owners of those 
eyes the betting was rather 
heavy against him ever bring- 
ing the Engano back to Singa- 
pore again. The Malay gunner 
signalled that the cable was 
up and down, and with the 
need for action all nervousness 
fled. The steamer had little 
room in which to mancuvre, 
and as the ‘ Blue Peter’ fiut- 
tered from the fore truck to 


the deck as a signal to all that 
the voyage had commenced, 
Powell rang his first order to 
the engine-room. She was really 
a very handy little craft, and 
after a few movements of the 
engines ahead and astern, her 
young commander felt that he 
had got her. In a short time 
he had her pointing toward 
the outer roads, and she was 
gliding through the ranks of 
the anchored vessels, and the 
moving junks and sampans, 
toward the open water of the 
Straits. 

It was just getting dark as 
he ran the Horsburgh Light, 
at the eastern entrance to the 
Malacca Straits, abeam, and 
swinging the vessel’s head to- 
ward the north-east he set a 
course out into the unknown. 
During the passage down the 
Straits he had had a chance 
to become better acquainted 
with his crew. The chief en- 
gineer—the only other officer 
on board—was a Eurasian, mild, 
good-tempered, and anxious 
to please ; also openly delighted 
with the change of commanders, 
for Davis had on many occa- 
sions put the fear of death into 
him. In the Malay gunner 
Powell was particularly fortu- 
nate; he was an intelligent 
individual, who had made many 
voyages with Davis, and indeed 
was just about due for the 
sack, for that wily mariner 
did not believe in carrying 
his gunners too long; they 
might get to know too much. 
The Malay assured Powell that, 
although he did not pretend 
to know the passages through 
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the reefs, he could at least 
point out the various anchor- 
ages at the different little ports. 
The gunner’s mate also seemed 
to be quite a reliable fellow. 
Those two kept the watches, 
and throughout the night Powell 
slept on a stretcher on the 
bridge, having himself called 
every two hours to see that 
the steamer was on her proper 
course, and instantly if a light, 
or anything else, was sighted. 
Dawn found the Engano 
steaming through a perfectly 
calm sea, and shortly after- 
wards the first of the islands 
was sighted, a blur on the 
horizon right ahead. It grew 
larger, and through his tele- 
scope Powell studied it in- 
tently. At first it seemed to 
be simply a mass of rock and 
green vegetation; then as it 
gradually grew still larger and 
began to disintegrate, he saw 
that the deep blue of the sea 
in which it was set melted into 
a light green as it broke gently 
on the coral reef which sur- 
rounded the island. The more 
shallow the water over the 
reef became, the lighter it 
turned in hue, until it creamed 
up in small wavelets on a 
narrow, snow- white, sandy 
beach. Beyond the beach was 
@ broad belt of tall coconut 
palms, and above this belt the 
island was covered to the top 
with virgin jungle. The gunner 
stood on the bridge beside 
Powell as they stood in toward 
the shore, and presently they 
discerned a collection of huts 
amongst the palms, and a 
large heap of copra, which was 


the staple export of the islands, 
A few tongkangs, or cargo 
boats, lay at anchor close to 
the beach. 

“This place is easy, tuan,” 
said the gunner, speaking in 
Malay. ‘Head in for the 
tongkangs, and when the leads- 
man gives you five fathoms, 
anchor.” 

Right, stand by forward,” 
Powell replied. 

He put the engines to slow, 
and continued to stand in for 
the beach. Perhaps in his 
caution he did not venture 
quite so close as to get five 
fathoms, but he felt that he 
was quite near enough when 
at his order, ‘“‘ Let go,” the 
anchor tumbled into the water 
and the Engano brought up to 
her cable. Powell rang off the 
engines and descended the 
bridge ladder in search of a 
bath and breakfast. On his 
way along the deck he met the 
chief engineer. 

*“* Well, chief,’’ he remarked 
cheerfully, “‘if it’s all as easy 
as this, we'll manage nicely.” 

** Sir,” replied the chief, “if 
it was, Captain Davis wouldn't 
have reigned as long as he did.” 

There were five more small 
ports amongst the islands at 
which the Engano had to call, 
but none of them were 80 
simple to approach as the 
first. Each one had a special 
feature of its own. One of 
them lay at the inner end of 
a deep bay which was entered 
through a very narrow passage 
between high cliffs. In this 
bay there were no reefs ; indeed 
the principal trouble in it was 
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to find water shallow enough 
to anchor in. Another port 
lay in a lagoon surrounded by 
reefs through which there was 
a short but shallow chanpel. 
The most difficult to enter of 
all the ports in the group was 
a place called Khadang, which 
was situated in a narrow strait 
petween the island of that 
name and the Great Djambu 
Island. It was approached 
through a narrow tortuous 
channel which wound its way 
for three miles up the strait, 
and had been marked with 
spars by Davis. The gunner 
said that he knew the position 
of those spars, but the chief 
engineer warned Powell to be 
careful: he had heard Davis 
brag once, when in his cups, 
that his method of marking a 
channel was likely to provide 
a regular monkey’s puzzle to 
any one else who attempted 
to navigate it. Finally, Powell 
decided to anchor and then 
proceed up the channel in his 
boat, sounding and taking sex- 
tant angles; and it was well 
that he did so, for he found 
that Davis’s marks would have 
led the Hydrographer Royal 
himself astray. For the whole 
of one day the Engano lay 
idly at anchor outside the 
strait, but her young com- 
mander thought it was time 
well spent, for he subsequently 
got safely into Khadang and 
out again. 

Although aided to a certain 
extent by the gunner, it was 
to the extreme transparency 
of the water in that remote 
and untainted sea that Powell 
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principally trusted. Once the 
sun was well up, the presence 
of most of the reefs could be 
detected by the colour of the 
water over them, which de- 
pended entirely on their depth 
below the surface. The deeper 
the water the darker blue it 
showed: where it shoaled it be- 
came lighterin colour, while very 
shallow water over a reef showed 
a pale green. This transparency 
on one occasion, however, gave 
him the shock of his life. He 
was stretching down from one 
island to another one, fifty 
miles distant to the south, 
for his last call before setting 
a course for the Horsburgh 
again, and was in the middle 
of the ocean well clear of any 
known danger, when from the 
bridge he suddenly — without 
warning from discoloured water 
—saw a sunken rock rise up 
right under the bow. Auto- 
matically he grasped the rail 
and held on, his heart in his 
mouth, expecting to be flung 
off his feet by the impact. Then 
as the vessel slid harmlessly 
over the top of the rock he 
dashed to the telegraph and 
stopped the engines. He looked 
over the side. Everywhere as 
far as he could see there were 
rocks, red and pink coral, and 
waving weeds amongst which 
fishes of many brilliant hues 
were swimming. It was like 
looking down through the pel- 
lucid depths into a _ vast 
aquarium, and was really a 
fascinating sight could he have 
enjoyed it, but, trembling with 
anxiety, he was wondering 
which way to turn his vessel 
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for safety. The gunner, hearing 
the telegraph bell clang, rushed 
up to the bridge, and assured 
him that the vessel was on the 
correct course. He had passed 
the same way many times, 
had always seen the bottom, 
and never got a sounding of 
less than eight fathoms. <A 
few casts of the lead verified 
this statement, and the chief 
engineer, on being appealed to, 
corroborated it. The engines 
were put ahead again, but it 
was a very worried shipmaster 
indeed who looked over the 
side and saw everywhere huge 
rocks above which his vessel 
was harmlessly steaming, and 
it took several trips before 
Powell eventually got used to 
passing over that patch. 


That was the last exciting 
incident of the voyage, and the 
next afternoon the Engano 
steamed triumphantly into 
Singapore harbour, and took 
up an inside berth: she wag 
two days late but safe. She 
arrived just in time to save 
the old towkay’s life. For days 
after she left he had wandered 
around the office like a lost 
soul. When she had not arrived 
back on the tenth day out 
as usual, he had taken to his 
bed and refused all comfort. 
On the twelfth day he had 
even refused food, and had 
only come round when told 
that the Hngano’s house-flag 
was flying on the signal flag- 
staff down by the harbow 
office. 


IV. 


The months that followed 
were very pleasant ones for 
Powell; he enjoyed every day 
of them, and indeed he would 
have been a very dissatisfied in- 
dividual if he had not. Voyage 
after voyage he sailed under 
cloudless blue skies, over a 
bluer sea, amongst tropical 
islands of surpassing beauty. 
He took a pride in his ship, 
and she became noted for her 
smart appearance. The towkays 
spared no expense in the way 
of stores for her; she was 
always freshly painted, her 
brasswork glittered, and her 
decks were as clean and well 
kept as those of a yacht. Her 
crew consisted of happy, care- 
free, soft-spoken, soft-eyed 


Malays, who obeyed every order 
cheerfully, and had no theories 
regarding trades unions and 
overtime. She carried a Chinese 
chinchew, or supercargo, so that 
Powell had no worries over 
cargo, and when lying aly- 
where amongst the islands he 
was perfectly free. He bought 
@ gun and got some good 
shooting, especially amongst the 
various kinds of pigeons that 
were found all over the group, 
and he had one glorious day 
amongst the snipe when they 
rested in a swamp on one of 
the islands in the course o 
their southerly migration to the 
rice-fields of Java. He also pro 
cured a fishing outfit, and 
one of his boats spent how 
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trolling a dead bait along the 
edge of the reefs and getting 
good sport. In this way he 
got to know the islands far 
better than ever Davis had 
done, and as he could now 
speak Malay fairly fluently, he 
got to know many of the 
natives as he prowled about 
with his gun. 

Navigating amongst the reefs 
was now no trouble to him. 
He had surveyed every one of 
the little ports and made charts 
of them. He had only had one 
accident, and that a very slight 
one, shortly after he started. 
Getting a little too bold he had 
tried to enter Khadang one 
morning before the early mists 
had risen, and when going 
dead slow and searching for the 
first of the spars which marked 
the channel, he had run upon 
a reef.. A touch of the engines 
full-speed astern had brought 
the vessel off, and as soon as 
the anchor was down the gun- 
ner and his mate, both expert 
divers, had gone down and 
examined her bottom. They 
reported that the paint had 
hardly been scratched, for she 
had evidently touched soft 
coral; still Powell felt that he 
had blotted his escutcheon, and 
feared that his chance of be- 
coming a ‘joss man’ with the 
old towkay had been thrown 
away. He reported the matter 
to the young towkay, Yeo Eng 
Byan, on his arrival back in 
Singapore, and rather anxiously 
awaited the old Chinaman’s 
verdict. 

“Well, what did the old 
Man say about it when you 
VOL. CCXXVI.—NO. MCOCLXX. 
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told him ? ” he asked Yeo Eng 
Byan, when the latter paid his 
usual visit to the ship the next 
morning. 

“Oh, he knew all about it 
before I got to the office. The 
chinchew had told him.” 

“What did he say? ” ; 

“He said, ‘ Well, the captain 
knows now where that reef is. 
That’s one he won’t touch 
again.’ Oh, you're getting on 
in his estimation.” 

Having now pretty well got 
the navigation of the islands 
at his finger-ends, Powell at 
times would sigh for fresh 
fields to conquer, or rather for 
other unknown tracts of water 
to explore, and in this con- 
nection he often wondered why, 
although he called at every 
other island of any size in the 
group, he had no port of call in 
the Great Djambu Island itself. 
He had frequently studied it 
through his telescope. On the 
west side, that on which Kha- 
dang lay, it was unapproachable 
for a steamer because of the 
reefs which studded the little 
strait, and, in any case, there 
was nothing to be seen on it 
but rock and virgin jungle. 
The east coast, judging from 
the chart, seemed to be little 
better for navigation. A con- 
tinuous line of reefs extending 
over two miles to Seaward ran 
along it, and outside of that 
line were various outlying reefs. 
Besides those, the chart con- 
tained many others marked 
‘ position doubtful,’ ‘ existence 
doubtful,’ ‘ reported in 1820 to 
be extending,’ or something 
else equally vague. Altogether 

2G 
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the navigating of it seemed to 
present a rather serious prob- 
lem, but Powell often thought 
that it might be worth trying, 
for when passing the southern 
end of the island he had ob- 
served through his glasses that 
coconut plantations extended 
along the coast for miles— 
indeed far further than his 
vision could reach. The island 
was not only the largest of 
the group, but its area exceeded 
that of all the others put 
together; it was eighty-five 
miles long by about thirty 
broad. Curious to know why 
trade had not been opened up 
with it, he questioned Yeo Eng 
Byan about it one day in 
Singapore. 

** It’s strange that you should 
mention that just now,” the 
young towkay said, “ for at the 
moment we are trying hard to 
get in touch with the people 
there so that we can establish 
a trade. Of course, Captain 
Davis used to swear that it 
was quite impossible for any 
vessel to get near enough to 
the east coast of the Great 
Djambu Island to carry out 
discharging and loading, but 
it wasn’t that altogether that 
put my venerable parent off 
it. The fact is that he has 
already tried twice to get in 
touch with the inhabitants, and 
failed tragically both times. 
Fifteen years ago, when he 
first started to trade round 
the islands, he sent one of the 
Chinese from the store in 
Khadang in a prahu with six 
Malays up the east coast. 
Neither the prahu nor any of 
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the party were ever seen again. 
Ten years after that another 
Chinese from Khadang, with 
two Malays, made the attempt, 
This time they landed on the 
west coast, and set off through 
the jungle; they never re- 
turned either. The natives of 
the other islands say that the 
place is jahat—wicked, evil,— 
and they won’t go near it, 
There really seems to be some- 
thing mysterious, almost sinis- 
ter, about it.” 

“ But really, you know, Eng 
Byan,”’ Powell exclaimed, “ this 
is the twentieth century.” 

“I know,” said the young 
towkay, “and I am keen on 
getting a footing there. I am 
responsible for this attempt 
rather against the parental 
wishes. I take it that you 


won't raise any objections to 


trying it if we get a chance.” 

“Not I,” replied Powell 
heartily; ‘Ill try it like a 
shot.” 

The next time that he was 
at Khadang the young skipper 
proposed to go across the strait 
in his boat and land on the 
island; he had seen through 
his telescope some of the large 
white pigeons—as big a8 4 
good - sized hen—which wer 
to be found on a few of the 
islands, fluttering around the 
tops of the trees. The Chinese 
storekeeper, however, got #0 
know about the proposed 6x 
cursion, and begged him 80 
earnestly not to go that he 
very unwillingly dropped the 
idea. A month later in Sing 
pore, Yeo Eng Byan came 02 
board in high glee. 
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“A party has got through 
to the east coast of Great 
Djambu at last,” he said. 
“Qur agent says that there 
are immense possibilities of 


Sailing day found Powell and 
the young towkay poring over 
the chart. Except that it was 
on the east coast of the island, 
the latter had no idea as to 
the position of the projected 
store; it might be near the 
north end, or near the south 
end, or in the centre. All he 
knew was that when they saw 
the steamer’s smoke, the store- 
keeper and his assistant would 
arrange to hoist a flag on a 
conspicuous high cliff above 
the store, and another flag on 
the beach. The new port lay 
in a small lagoon inside the 
line of reefs, through which 
there was rather a crooked 
passage which they hoped the 
steamer would be able to navi- 
gate. 
“ By the way,” said Yeo Eng 
Byan, “ there will be some one 
there for you to call on and 
be diplomatic to. I saw a 
case of brandy down in the 
chinchew’s cabin addressed, The 
Rajah, Great Djambu Island.” 

“Tl go and be polite to the 
old bird,”” Powell replied. 

_ One forenoon three days later, 
m accordance with his rather 
vague sailing directions, Powell 
commenced to steam cautiously 
along the east coast of the 
island. He kept about five 
Miles off-shore on a course 
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trade, and they have collected 
heaps of copra already. You 
will be going there this voyage 
with all sorts of stores, and I 
hope that your luck holds.” 


which took him well outside 
the line of charted reefs and 
doubtful ones, and along which 
the chart showed deep water. 
The sun was well up, and he 
was keeping a watchful eye 
on the sea ahead for dis- 
coloured water. . Slung in a 
boatswain’s chair close up to 
the fore truck the gunner, 
armed with a pair of binoculars, 
was doing the same, while the 
gunner’s mate also kept a look- 
out on the forecastle head. 
They passed mile after mile 
of coconut plantations nestling 
at the foot of jungle-clad hills, 
and several conspicuous cliffs ; 
then just round a cape they 
sighted a red flag high up on 
a headland. Powell put the 
engines to slow, and hauled in 
toward the shore. 

Shortly afterwards he picked 
up a flag-staff right down on 
the beach; on it was flying a 
blue flag with a white centre— 
it looked like a ‘ Blue Peter,’— 
and alongside of it were the 
usual large heaps of copra. 
There, evidently, was the port, 
but the problem was how to 
approach it. Before long he 
saw a blue lane through the 
light green of the reef; that, 
he thought, must be the chan- 
nel, and as if to confirm this, 


a dug-out canoe appeared in 
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the middle of the lane. The 
canoe contained two men, who 
were paddling in the direction 
of the steamer. When it got 
closer he discovered that one 
of the men was a Chinaman, 
the other a Malay. He stopped 
the engines; his men threw 
@ rope to the occupants of the 
canoe, who clambered on board 
and mounted the bridge, leav- 
ing the canoe towing alongside. 
Powell put the engines slow 
ahead again, and with a hand- 
lead going on both sides, he 
very cautiously steamed in 
through the channel. The 
Chinaman explained that he 
was the towkay’s agent; the 
native, who was much taller 
than the average Malay, said 
nothing. As the lagoon opened 
out, some Malay fishing prahus, 
with multi-coloured stem and 
stern pieces, showed up on the 
other side of it, and right in 
the centre of it was a curious- 
looking contraption composed 
of a log with a dozen green 
coconuts attached to it; it 
was evidently meant for a 
mark. 

When he had cleared the 
channel through the reef and 
entered the lagoon, Powell 
stopped the Engano’s engines, 
intending to let her run on 
until she had lost her way, and, 
as he did so, he caught his 
breath because of the beauty 
of the scene which lay before 
him. It was now about noon, 
and the sun was high; it was 
dead calm, not a breath of air 
was stirring. The lagoon was 
almost circular in shape and 
about half a mile in diameter, 
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and it resembled a flawless 
sheet of glass set in a frame. 
The frame on the landward 
side was composed of the usual 
thin strip of snow-white sand 
backed by coconut palms, con- 
cealed amongst which he could 
now see light atiap, or palm- 
leaf, huts built on piles. On 
the seaward side gleamed the 
light green of the coral only a 
few feet below the surface. 
The more distant part of the 
lagoon was like a mirror in 
which were reflected the palm- 
trees, with the flag-staff from 
which drooped the ‘ Blue Peter,’ 
the prahus, and the other flag- 
staff high up on the cliff with 
its vivid spot of red showing 
against the dark green of the 
jungle trees. Near at hand 
the lagoon was like plate-glass, 
through which could be seen 
the smooth white bed of the 
sea many fathoms below. 

A deep noon-tide hush 
brooded over the lagoon, broken 
only by the slight hiss of escap- 
ing steam from the EHngano’s 
funnel and the monotonous 
chant of the leadsmen. Some 
one dropped a shovel on the 
iron plates of the stokehold 
below, and the unexpected clat- 
ter startled some of the more 
nervous men on deck so that 
they jumped. The Hngano 
glided smoothly on. Powell 
spoke to the Chinaman i 
Malay. 

“Where would you like me 
to anchor?” he asked. “It 
seems to me that the best 
water is to starboard of that 
mark—I suppose it’s meant 
for a mark.” 
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Before the Chinese could 
answer, the tall Malay spoke 
in English of a sort—curious, 
halting, and almost child-like. 

“My fadder say, ‘Don’ you 
anchor to de norf of dat bloody 
puoy,’” he said. 

Powell gazed at him in amaze- 
ment, and then shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Oh, well,” he said, “in 
that case where we are will do 
as well as anywhere. We aren’t 
very far from the beach.” 

He rang the telegraph to 
give the engines a touch astern ; 
the back-wash came creaming 
along the side; the anchor 
splashed into the water on his 
order, and the rattle of the 
chain cable out through the 
hawse-pipe raised echoes from 
the cliffs and started numerous 
pigeons which had been resting 
in the tree-tops. After the 
Engano had been brought up 
to her chain, the tall Malay 
again addressed Powell. 

“My fadder,” he said, “is 
Rajah of dis island. He say 
please you call on ’im. I meet 
you on de beach at tree of de 
clock an’ show you de way.” 

“Thank you very much,” 
replied Powell. 

The Malay descended into 
the dug-out canoe and paddled 
toward the shore, and Powell 
noticed that he had taken the 
Rajah’s case of brandy with 
him. The prahus pulled off 
to the steamer, and in a short 
time the discharging of her 
cargo commenced. After lunch 
the captain had his boat put 
out with the intention of sur- 
Veying and sounding the chan- 
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nel through the reefs and find- 
ing leading marks. As the 
boat was pulled ahead he looked 
down at the bottom of the 
lagoon. The Engano was lying 
in thirty feet of water, and 
yet he could see the bottom 
quite distinctly with the ship’s 
cable stretched along it like a 
gigantic snake, and the anchor 
at the end of it. 

“A great place this for a 
lazy mate,” Powell remarked 
to himself. “If he wants to 
see whether the anchor is clear 
or foul he doesn’t need to 
bother to heave it up; he can 
go out in the boat and have a 
look at it.” 

Punctually at “tree of de 
clock ” the Engano’s boat ran 
up on the sandy beach. Powell 
got out and found the tall 
native waiting for him. 

“Dis way, please,” he said. 

They set out through the 
coconut palms. A gentle breeze 
had sprung up, and the fronds 
were rustling pleasantly. Gor- 
geous butterflies fluttered about 
and flocks of little green parrots 
chattered in the tree-tops. Pres- 
ently they got clear of the 
plantation and started up a 
winding path which led to the 
high cliff upon which stood a 
newly erected flag-staff with 
the red flag—it was the code 
letter B, a red burgee—still 
flying upon it. On the way 
they passed many natives, who 
respectfully saluted them. Sev- 
eral of those were women with 
pleasant features and wonder- 
fully graceful carriage. When 
they arrived on top of the cliff, 
Powell would fain have stopped 
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to admire the view to seaward, got near enough to it Powell 
but the native apparently had read these words—HOME FoR 


no intention of lingering. INTRUDERS. 
“Dis way, please,” he said He glanced over the top of 
again the fence. The enclosure was 


They took to another path almost full of small mounds; 
which led through a belt of with something of a shock he 
jungle. Powell was enjoying realised that these were graves. 
the walk, and wondering what He was now feeling rather 
he would find at the end of mystified and a little uneasy. 
it. Predominantinhisthoughts His silent imperturbable com- 
was the idea that he was pos- panion strode on ahead and 
sibly the first European, cer- led the way along another 
tainly the first Englishman, jungle path; after they had 
who had ever passed that way. proceeded a matter of fifty 
Suddenly they emerged from yards they opened out a second 
the jungle into a clearing about and larger clearing on which 
twice the size of a tennis-court, there stood a house. It was 
and to his surprise he found by far the largest one which 
that the clearing was enclosed Powell had so far seen on any 
by a sort of fence made of of the islands, and was built of 
dried fronds from the coconut split jungle trees with an attap 
trees. At one corner of it was roof. A broad verandah, 
a post about six feet high, and reached by three steps, ran 
nailed to the top of it was round it. In the centre of 
something that looked like a the verandah was a wide door 
notice-board. This board had leading into an inner room, 
once been painted white with which was lit by windows 
black lettering onit,andenough without glass. The tall Malay 
paint still remained on it to stood aside and courteously 
convey its meaning. When he motioned to Powellito enter. 





VI. 


As Powell went into the had come out of a ship’ 
room he glanced hurriedly cabin, stood in the centre of 
around it. The floor was bare; the floor, and round it were 
the wooden walls were entirely some chairs evidently from the 
innocent of paint; on one of same source. On one of these 
them there hung an oil-painting, there sat a tall, gaunt, old man 
enclosed in a gilt frame, of a with closely trimmed white 
small sailing vessel under full whiskers, aquiline nose, ad 
sail; on another a brass ship’s piercing brown eyes set in 4 
clock which was going; other- pale white face. He was dressed 
wise they also were bare. A in native clothes, but Powell 
table, which looked as if it saw at once that he wa 
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unquestionably a Huropean. 
His first words put the matter 
beyond all doubt. 

* Claude,” he said, ‘‘ who the 
devil is this kid? I told you 
to fetch the captain of the 
steamer here—not the cabin- 
boy.” 

“JT am the master of the 
Engano, sir,” said Powell. 

“Are you? Iam the Rajah 
of Djambu—also known as 
Gentleman George.” 

“My name is Powell, sir.” 

“TI don’t know that your 
miserable name matters very 
much,’”’ said the old man super- 
ciliously. Then, after a pause, 
“Have you ever heard of 
Gentleman George ? ” 

“T’m afraid not, sir,’ Powell 
replied. 

“ Good God ! ” exclaimed the 
old man disgustedly. ‘ Tell 
me—what year is this? ” 

“ Nineteen hundred and five, 
sir.”’ 

“ Nineteen hundred and five ! 
Then-I have been over thirty 
years on this island. Sit down 
and have a drink.” 

A bottle of brandy stood on 
the table, evidently from the 
case that Claude had taken 
away in the dug-out canoe. 
Beside it were two very thick 
cut-glass tumblers, also a cry- 
stal water-jug. 

“No, thanks, sir, it’s rather 
too early for me,” replied 
Powell. 

“Well, sit down and watch 
me have one,” said Gentleman 
George. “Claude, pergi.”’ 

The tall native bowedfand 
left the room. Powell sat in 
silence while the old man poured 
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out a stiff peg, and added a 
little water to it; then the 
young skipper felt constrained 
to say something. 

“Seeing that these islands 
are Dutch,” he remarked, ‘I 
am rather surprised to see an 
Englishman in a position of 
authority on one of them. 
You are an Englishman, sir, 
aren’t you? ” 

“Tam, and I hold this island 
by right of conquest,” the old 
man replied arrogantly. ‘ Only 
three damned Dutchmen have 
put their feet on it since I 
have been here, and they are 
on it yet. Did you notice a 
rather trim little cemetery on 
your way up here? Well, they 
are in there, and their followers 
with them. It’s specially re- 
served for visitors.” 

“Indeed, sir,” said Powell 
politely. 

“Yes, indeed. I'll tell you 
about them. I arrived here, 
as I said, over thirty years ago 
—never mind where from— 
in a large prahu with as fine a 
lot of cut-throats as ever man 
set eyes on. They were all 
natives of sorts, and each one 
had seen the inside of a jail 
with the exception of the 
nakoda, who was @ cross be- 
tween an Arab and a Zanzibar 
nigger, and the only reason 
that he hadn’t was because 
the Dutch could never catch 
him. It didn’t take me very 
long with their help to estab- 
lish myself in authority here, 
and I quite made up my mind 
that no one from outside would 
ever get a chance to dispute 
it. One day, after I had been 
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here about a year, I saw from 
the cliffs a small sailing vessel 
stuck upon one of the reefs 
about five miles off the coast, 
and that same night for some 
reason — possibly they were 
afraid that she would slip off 
the reef into deep water during 
the night—her crew came 
ashore in a large boat and 
landed down there on the 
beach. They lit a fire, and 
clustered round it. I had done 
some good scouting in my 
time, and it didn’t take me 
long to find out that there 
were white men amongst them 
—and Dutchmen at_ that. 
Thank the Lord for it, for if 
they had been Englishmen I 
would have been in a bit of a 
quandary. We rushed them 
at dawn, and my men got in 
some very pretty work with 
the kris. In less than five 
minutes only one of them was 
left—a young Dutchman of 
about twenty. He dashed off 
along the beach, followed by 
about half a dozen of my 
desperadoes, doubled back, and, 
seeing that I was a white man, 
he made for me screaming for 
mercy. He got none. He—”’ 

“My God, how horrible! ” 
gasped Powell. 

“My dear young Puritan 
friend,’ Gentleman George be- 
gan in deadly cold _ tones, 
“don’t make me sick.” His 
voice rose to a scream, and he 
half rose from his chair. “‘ Have 
you ever been in a Dutch jail 
and escaped?’ he snarled 


angrily. ‘Were you ever 


wanted by three different Gov- 
ernments at once, two of which 


wanted to hang you? If not, 
what the hell——”’ 

He sank back in the chair 
and writhed, his face contorted 
with agony. 

“Damn this pain,” he said 
quietly at last, “it'll be the 
death of me yet. Sure you 
won’t have a drink? Well, 
T’ll just have a small one.” 

He poured out another stiff 
peg, then looked steadily at 
Powell. 

“Young man,” he said, “‘ you 
don’t know very much yet. 
What I did then was fairly 
common amongst the islands 
forty years ago. How do you 
imagine that all the escaped 
convicts who found a refuge 
round the Archipelago man- 
aged to avoid recapture ? Look 
at the one who afterwards 
made himself Sultan Wani of 
Badu. Wani made a habit of 
massacring every castaway who 
ever landed on the beach, and 
he wasn’t wanted by the author- 
ities nearly as badly as I was. 
I suppose you know nothing 
about Wani of Badu; no, you 
wouldn’t; if you never heard 
of Gentleman George, you 
wouldn’t have heard of any- 
body.” 

The old man sipped his 
brandy-and-water with evident 
relish, then he continued— 

‘“* However, to return to this 
little ship. Hardly had the 
last one of the crowd been put 
out of his misery than one of 
the islanders came running 
down from the cliff to report 
a sail away to the north. They 
used to be fairly common in 
those days, but for some reason 
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I never see one now. Well, 
this one put me in a bit of a 
fix. It was calm at the time, 
but if that ship came on, saw 
the one on the reef and boarded 
her, her people would see at 
once that the boat was gone. 
The stranger was sure to be 
either bound to Java, or passing 
through Sunda Straits, and it 
was all the same; she would 
report the matter to the Dutch, 
who would send a gun-boat 
poking around to search for 
the missing boat—the last thing 
that I wanted. The thing to 
do was to put that boat back, 
so we placed six strong rowers 
in her, and with two prahus 
we started off for the vessel 
on the reef. I am no sailor— 
no, by the Lord, whatever I 
have been I’ve never sunk so 
low as to be a member of your 
tarry profession,— but the 
nakoda had served in square- 
rigged country ships, and had 
little to learn about any sort 
of craft. 

“When we got alongside the 
vessel on the reef he did some 
fancy work with tackles, 
hoisted the boat on board, 
then turned her upside down 
and lashed her across a hatch, 
explaining to me that it was in 
that manner that she would be 
carried at sea. We made every- 
thing trim and left the vessel 
again, the only thing I removed 
from her being a telescope, and 
a fine glass it is—I have it yet. 

“All that day it remained 
calm, but a light breeze sprang 
up through the night, and in 
the morning that ship to the 
north was within a few miles 
VOL. CCXXVI.—NO. MCCCLXX. 


of the reef. Through the tele- 
scope I watched her from the 
top of the cliffs. She got 
fairly close to the other ship, 
then hoisted her ensign—the 
stars and stripes—and a signal. 
Rather naturally there was 
no response. She lowered a 
boat which pulled across to 
the other vessel, remained there 
for some time, and then re- 
turned. Now, I thought, the 
skipper of that ship will go 
and report this, and that will 
give those damned Dutchmen 
something to think about. A 
breeze came along and the 
American ship went off before 
it, and a fine sight she was, 
I must admit, as she sped 
along the coast with, I suppose, 
everything set. By the next 
morning she was out of sight. 
Then we got really busy. With 
every prahu that we could 
muster we went off to the 
vessel on the reef. We took 
out sufficient cargo to enable 
her to float, then we towed her 
closer inshore. Eventually we 
took everything out of her, 
including her masts, which are 
now being used for flag-staffs, 
bored large holes in her, and 
sank her. We weren’t any 
too soon about it. Three days 
after we had obliterated every 
trace of her a steamer appeared 
on the coast, the only one that 
ever I saw there. We must be 
well off the beaten track; as I 
said before we used occasionally 
to see sailing ships, but from 
that day to this I never saw 
even a smudge of smoke on the 
horizon. Again I-lay up on 
the cliffs with the telescope and 
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watched. For two days they 
poked about with boats in the 
vicinity of the reef where the 
little ship had been; then, 
thank the Lord, they went 
away.” 

“What was the name of 
the little ship, sir?’ Powell 
asked. 

“Don’t be too inquisitive, 
young man,” replied Gentile- 
man George, “I'll tell you as 
much as you ought to know.” 

Powell glanced over his 
shoulder at the oil-painting on 
the wall. He recognised it as 
one that had been done by 
one of the fraternity of Chinese 
artists of Hong-Kong, who used 
frequently to go a long way out 
to sea in junks for the purpose 
of painting their subjects. So 


faithful were they as to detail 
that if the ship which they 


were reproducing had her fine 
weather suit of sails bent, and 
there were any patches in 
them, those patches would cer- 
tainly be shown; and he had 
never seen one of those paint- 
ings which did not show the 
ship’s name very clearly on her 
bow. But as he glanced at 
the picture he caught his com- 
panion’s piercing gaze, and the 
knowing sardonic smile which 
the latter gave him told him 
that his motive had been 
recognised. 

“For fifteen years or so 
after that,’ continued Gentle- 
man George, “no stranger 
landed on the island. Then 
came a Chinaman in a prahu, 
with some Malays, bent on 
trading—they are in the ceme- 
tery too. They are persistent 
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animals those Chinks, however, 
and a few years later another 
came, with a couple of com- 
panions. By that time I was 
getting older and losing my 
grip, but I had sufficient autho- 
rity left to ensure that they 
went the same way. To-day I 
haven’t, or you wouldn’t be 
here. Not that it matters much. 
I daresay the Dutch have for- 
gotten all about Gentleman 
George by now, and, in any 
case, I fancy that I am too 
old for them to trouble about. 
The other members of my 
gang are all gone too. The 
nakoda was the last; he died 
only a fortnight ago, and the 
last job he did was the erection 
of those flag-staffs. He pro- 
duced the flags for them too, 
the Lord knows where from.” 

“Won't it be a -good thing 
for the islanders to trade and 
get into contact with the out- 
side world ? ”’ 

“TI don’t suppose that your 
employer cares a damn whether 
it would be good for the 
islanders or not,’ Gentleman 
George replied with a sneer. 
“It’s the trade he’s after. Per- 
sonally I believe I’ve done 
them good by preventing them 
having any contact with the 
filthy outside world. And I’ve 
done them a lot of good i 
other ways. You may not 
think so, but it was a fortt 
nate day for this island when 
I set my foot on it. The 
natives were quite a fine lot 
physically, but morally —oh 
Lord! To begin with, they 
had no marriage laws. I altered 
all that, and made marriage 
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compulsory. The women were 
in the majority, so to encourage 
the others I took four wives 
myself, and made all the others 
of my gang take two apiece. 
I think that we have improved 
the breed, too, although the 
results might astonish you. For 
instance, a son of the nakoda 
married one of my daughters, 
and the son of one of the others, 
a half-bred Siamese Chinaman, 
married another. On feast days 
they bring all the children up 
to see grandpapa. Some of 
them are nearly white, others 
nearly black; damme, sir, I 
couldiplay draughts with the 
little devils. Claude is my 
eldest son, and I tried to teach 
him English; he’s the only 
child I’ve got who has his 
father’s brains. 

“Then I turned my atten- 
tion to their ways of living, 
for these islanders were the 
laziest lot you ever saw; they 
grew some sago, they speared 
fishin the lagoon, and they 
kept hens. My men taught 
them how to fish, and I burnt 
the jungle and laid out planta- 
tions for them. When we came 
here there weren’t more than 
@ hundred coconut trees on the 
island; look at it now. I 
began to fear that if a ship 
passed along the coast and it 
was noticed what a fertile 
island it had become, the Dutch 
might wake up and remember 
that it belonged to them. The 
islanders used to make beasts 
of themselves drinking arrack, 
and vile stuff it was. I got 
them to manufacture it purer 
and of better quality, then I 


issued an edict forbidding any 
one to drink it except myself. 
You see, it wasn’t good for 
them, and in any case they 
were all Mahomedans, whereas 
I was only one in the matter of 
matrimony.” 

The old man chuckled, and 
in doing so displayed two rows 
of teeth of surprising white- 
ness. 

“Tt wasn’t bad stuff,” he 
continued. ‘Since I finished 
the gin that I retrieved from 
the Dutch sailing vessel, I have 
drunk nothing else until now. 
It’s good to get a drop of 
civilised drink again, though— 
I will say that. 

Powell looked at the label 
on the brandy bottle ; it wasn’t 
that of a really first-class brand. 
A rather novel idea struck him. 

“T have some rather better 
than that on board, sir, and 
I could give you a cold soda 
with it,” he said. “ Would 
you care to come off to the 
ship and dine with me? ” 

“What?” roared Gentle- 
man George. ‘“‘ Me! I'll watch 
it.” 

‘* But—we do not lunch on steamers, 
For they are English ground,” 


Powell quoted to himself. He 
wondered if the Rajah imagined 
that once he was got on board 
the Hngano that vessel’s anchor 
would be instantly hove up and 
himself spirited away to Singa- 
pore. Again the old man’s 
features became contorted, and 
he rolled about in his chair, his 
hand clutching his side. Powell 
rose from his chair. 

“Where is the pain, sir? ” 
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he asked. ‘‘ Can I do anything 
for you? ” 

“You can’t, it’s something 
internal, damn it,” the old man 
muttered through his clenched 
teeth. ‘Just pour me out a 
little brandy, will you? Sure 
you won’t have a drink now? ” 

“No, thanks, sir. I think 
I had better be going. I’m 
afraid that I’ve stayed too long 
already.” 

After pouring out the brandy 
he remained standing. His 
eyes once more sought the pic- 
ture on the wall, for they were 
now more on a level with it, 
but again he noticed that 
Gentleman George had his eye 
upon him, and was regarding 
him with a sarcastic smile. 
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“Well, if you must go,” 
the Rajah said, “I'll get some 
one to escort you. Claude 
will be down on the beach 
looking after his business 
with the Chinamen. I don’t 
know where that lad got 
his commercial instincts from. 
I never had any, and his 
mother hadn’t a single idea 
beyond dried fish and green 
coconuts.” 

“Don’t trouble, sir. I’ll find 
my way easily,’ Powell re- 
plied. 

*“ Are you sure? Well, don’t 
break your blasted neck on 
your way down to the beach. 
Good evening.” 

“Good evening, sir,” said 
Powell. 


Vil. 


“That is certainly the most 
curious old cove that I ever 
met,”’ Powell muttered to him- 
self as he came down the steps 
from the verandah and out 


into the clearing. ‘‘I wonder 
how much of his story was true 
and how much sheer bombast— 
or was he only pulling my leg? ”’ 

He passed the little cemetery 
again, and looked over the 
attap fence with a fresh curi- 
osity. The cemetery seemed 
to be almost full of mounds— 
there didn’t appear to be room 
for many more. He strolled 
on, and presently he reached 
the top of the cliff, and stopped 
beside the flag-staff to admire 
the view to seaward. The 
calm empty sea was a deeper 
blue than any that he had 


ever seen before, save only 
where it was broken by patches 
of lighter hue which extended 
a few miles off the shore, or 
away out toward the horizon 
where it was now turning 
mauve. From where he stood 
he estimated that this visible 
horizon would be twenty miles 
away. Gentleman George's 
brief description of the Ameri- 
can ship sailing along the coast 
had inspired him. He was 
gazing at a part of that great 
race track which had led from 
Shanghai, or Foochow, to Lon- 
don, and, for all its remoteness, 
probably the most important 
part of it too. His imagination 
could easily create upon it 
visions of eager bygone clippers; 
for here in the heel of the South 
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China Sea the tea races were 
frequently lost and won. It 
was here that the skill of their 
commanders told; here that 
the wonderful ‘ ghosting’ 
qualities which distinguished 
a select few of the tea clippers 
—qualities which enabled them 
to glide along propelled only 
by the flap of their sails, so 
that they hardly ever lost 
steerage-way even in a calm, 
and which were the highest 
expression of the shipbuilder’s 
art—took the fleetest of them 
through the dreaded zone of 
light airs down to Sunda Straits 
and allowed them to escape 
through that gateway to the 
freedom and strong winds of 
the broad Indian Ocean days 
ahead of their less fortunate 
rivals. In days long past simple 
islanders must have stood on 
those cliffs and watched some 
of the most graceful and life- 
like fabrics that man ever let 
loose on the face of the waters. 
It was probable that Sir Lawnce- 
lot, Leander, Ariel, Taeping, and 
Cutty Sark had all at various 
times passed that way; and 
from there, not from the head- 
lands of the English Channel 
with its more boisterous winds, 
they could be seen at their 
best, clad in all their finery, 
flying sails such as Powell had 
never seen except in prints or 
paintings, for economy had 
driven such extravagances as 
studding sails and Jimmy 
Greens off the ocean before he 
had gone to sea. Doubtless 
those headlands had seen the 
far-famed Thermopylae herself 
—Pprobably the fastest vessel 





propelled by sails alone that 
ever sailed the seas, and cer- 
tainly the champion ‘ ghoster ’ 
of them all—picking her way 
along the edge of the reefs as 
daintily as a gazelle, her slim 
green hull supporting lofty pil- 
lars of snow-white canvas 
spread to catch the lightest 
airs that blew. With some- 
thing like a sigh for those 
brave days that will never 
return, and for spectacles such 
as those that man will never 
see again, Powell took the path 
down to the beach. 

The sun was just touching 
the tops of the trees on the 
hill behind him as he got into 
the boat. He sent the juru- 
mudi, or quartermaster, for- 
ward, took the tiller himself, 
and steered out into the crystal 
clear water of the lagoon. The 
only part of it which he had 
not yet explored was that 
which lay to the north of the 
curious-looking buoy, and he 
determined to visit it before 
he returned to the ship. He 
could now see that he had 
been correct—there was deeper 
water on this side of it. It 
was now dead calm again; the 
noise of the Engano’s winches, 
and the cheerful cries of the 
workers on board of her, floated 
across the surface of the lagoon. 
Suddenly the juru-mudi, who 
was sitting in the bow of the boat, 
uttered a startled exclamation 
and pointed to the water. 

** Tuan ! tuan ! look down!” 
he said excitedly. 

Powell looked down. Lying 
on her side on the bottom of 
the lagoon was a vessel. The 
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upper part of her wooden hull 
was almost covered with sea- 
weed, but her copper bottom 
was fairly clean. He could 
make out her form distinetly 
from her figure-head to her 
stern. She had a slightly 
raised quarter-deck with 
wooden rails round it, and 
fastened to the rails were two 
indistinct shapes which he was 
certain were life-buoys. 

“*Vast rowing,” he ordered. 
Then he spoke to the juru- 
mudi. “Suliman,” he said in 
Malay, ‘“‘ do you see those life- 
buoys? I want one of them. 
Not now, you son of an owl,” 
he continued hurriedly, for Suli- 
man was already on his feet 
taking off his little coat. ‘‘ Take 
a good look at the position of 
the wreck from that buoy, and 
come for it after dark.” 

After dinner Powell was lying 
in a long chair on the bridge, 
when a slight rattle of oars 
being softly shipped into row- 
locks attracted his attention. 
He rose and went to the ship’s 
side. The gleam of phosphorus 
in the wake, and where the oars 
turned over the dark water, 
which was plentifully bespat- 
tered with the reflections of 
stars, was the only sign which 
indicated to him that the boat 
was being quietly pulled across 
to the other side of the lagoon. 
Half an hour later the drip- 
ping but triumphant Suliman 
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mounted the bridge - ladder 
carrying a grotesque - looking 
object covered with seq. 
weed, all its buoyancy gone 
through its long immersion. 
The captain could not restrain 
his impatience; with the aid 
of Suliman he commenced to 
clean the life-buoy, and when 
the weed had been removed he 
found beneath it a thin but 
tenacious coating of small shells, 
This coating had to be scraped 
off with a chisel, and in the 
process much of the paint 
went with it, but Powell was 
rewarded eventually by being 
able to read the faint in- 
scription— 

Gretchen—Batavia. 

By noon the following day 
the Engano was ready for sea. 
Every bit of cargo space in her 
was full, and many tons of 
copra and other produce re- 
mained on the beach. Claude 
and the Chinese storekeeper 
were fixing up their business 
with the chinchew, and when 
they had finished the former 
came on the bridge. 

*“* My fadder say,” he began, 
“please you give him two 
pots paint—one white, one 


‘black. Also he want two brush 


—one very small.”’ 

“Anything to oblige the 
Rajah,” Powell replied genially, 
“‘and as soon as you get the 
paint and the brushes we'll 
push off to sea.”’ 


Vit. 


Powell’s first visit to the 
office, after his return to Singa- 
pore from that trip, was for 


him a regular triumph. The 
old towkay embraced him, it- 
deed looked as if he would have 
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liked to kiss him. The skipper 
found that his salary had been 
increased by a hundred dollars 
a month, although he had 
never even hinted at such a 
thing. Their trade, he was 
informed, was going to be 
trebled in the near future, 
through the successful opening 
of the port in Great Djambu. 
Another, and larger, steamer 
would be required ; the captain 
would have the choosing of 
her. There could be no doubt 
about it—he was a ‘joss man’ 
at last. Feeling well pleased 
with life he left the office, 
got into his waiting rickshaw, 
and told the coolie to take 
him to Raffle’s Hotel. As 
the rickshaw swung under the 
porch he saw, descending 
from another one, old More- 
land—the doyen of all the 
Singapore skippers. Moreland 
had been nearly forty years on 
the coast and could have re- 
tired years ago, but didn’t want 
to. He commanded a steamer 
running down to Macassar, and 
was perfectly certain that no 
other life would suit him half 
so well. 

“Good morning, Captain 
Moreland,” said Powell. ‘‘ You 
are the very man I wanted to 
see. I would like some advice 
from you.” 

“Good morning, young 
Powell,” replied Moreland, as 
he wiped the perspiration from 
his brow with a silk handker- 
chief. ‘My advice will cost 
you one gin sling. Lead the 
way to the lounge.” 

Sitting at a small table on 
which stood iced drinks, with an 


electric fan playing overhead, 
Powell commenced. 

“ Did you ever know a small 
sailing vessel called the Gret- 
chen ?”’ he asked. 

“* Gretchen! Gretchen!” More- 
land replied thoughtfully. 
“ There aren’t very many sail- 
ing vessels nowadays, small or 
otherwise, but the name has a 
familiar ring about it some- 
how. Gretchen! There was 
the famous brigantine of that 
name of course, but——’”’ 

“ She would be a brigantine,” 
Powell interrupted; “at least 
the painting in Gentleman 
George’s house was one of a 
brigantine.” 

“Gentleman George! Gret- 
chen!” Moreland exclaimed. 
“‘Look here, Powell, what are 
you getting at? They both 
disappeared before you were 
born.” 

“I know,” Powell replied, 

“put I’ve found them.” 

Moreland sat in dumfound- 
ered silence, and listened while 

Powell told his story. He 
frequently nodded his head, and 
only broke the silence once 
with a quiet, ““ Well, damme.” 

** Now, who exactly is Gentle- 
man George?” Powell con- 
cluded. 

“ A polished blackguard,”’ re- 
plied Moreland promptly. ‘“ He 
came to the Straits from India 
originally—cashiered, I believe, 
from a British cavalry regiment, 
—and his swindling exploits 
around the Archipelago would 
fill a book. He spoke the bare 
truth when he said that he was 
wanted by three Governments 
—British, Spanish, and Dutch, 
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—and the two latter would 
certainly have hanged him. 
His final escapade was his 
masterpiece, and I remember it 
well, for I wasn’t long on the 
coast when it occurred and I 
hadn’t acquired a Malaya head ; 
also I happened to be down at 
Macassar at the time. The 
Dutch had at last managed to 
lay him by the heels in a little 
port down in the Celebes, and 
he was lying in jail there wait- 
ing for a gunboat to take him 
to Batavia. The gunboat ar- 
rived one afternoon in great 
style, towing a large Malay 
prahu commanded by a half- 
bred Arab—that would be the 
nakoda he spoke about,—who 
had been up to some very 
bloody work around the islands. 
To celebrate the double event 
—the capture of Gentleman 
George and the long-wanted 
prahu,—the Governor, or who- 
ever the boss man was, gave 
a@ dinner and a dance that night 
to the officers of the gunboat. 
“The prahu was anchored 
some distance from the gun- 
boat, her crew were all battened 
down below, and two Dutch- 
men were in charge of her. 
While the dance was in full 
swing, Gentleman George or- 
ganised a revolt in the jail, 
murdered the three warders, 
and escaped with the half- 
dozen jail-birds who were his 
companions. They must have 
known about the prahu—prob- 
ably they had heard the warders 
discussing her,—and they swam 
quietly off to her. I expect 
they found the Dutch sentries 
asleep, for when the officers 
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of the gunboat were going off 
to her at dawn they noticed 
that the prahu had disap- 
peared. Then there was a row. 
The gunboat began to raise 
steam at once, and before long 
the Governor was on board 
frantic with rage; he had dis- 
covered what had happened in 
the jail. A boat from the gun- 
boat had been exploring in the 
meantime, and had found the 
bodies of the two sentries from 
the prahu washed up on the 
beach. 

“The captain of the gun- 
boat was confident that he 
would recapture the whole lot. 
He pointed out that, although 
there had been a breeze through 
the night, it was now calm, and 
the prahu couldn’t have got 
very far. Two days afterwards 
the gunboat was back again; 
she had searched everywhere 
within a radius of where the 
prahu could possibly have 
reached, without result, and 
eventually she sailed away for 
Batavia. Three days after that, 
when the coast was clear, the 
prahu appeared ; she had been 
hidden in a jungle creek within 
five miles of the town the 
whole time, with her mast 
unstepped, and she sailed away 
at her leisure. Both the Gover- 
nor and the captain of the gun- 
boat were eventually broken 
over it. It was probably after 
that business that George 
landed on Djambu, for he was 
never seen again. 

“No one that I ever heard 
of connected him with the 
Gretchen. I tell you, Powell, 
if I had a dollar for every 
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stengah whisky-and-soda and 
gin pite jthat was swallowed 
around the Archipelago by 
people engaged in discussing 
the mystery of that little vessel, 
I would be a very wealthy 
man. Strange to say, they 
never connected her with 
Djambu either, although it was 
off that island that she was 
last seen. The islanders were 
known to be a very primitive 
and harmless lot, and, of course, 
the existence of your lagoon 
was unknown. But, look here! 
What do you want my advice 
about ? You've paid for it.” 

“Well,” said Powell, “I 
want to know what I am 
going todo aboutitall. Thirty- 
year-old wrecks and notorious 
criminals have, so far, not been 
in my line.” 

“Hm! I get you, young 
Powell,” replied Moreland after 
a pause. “Well, I should 
say, a8 far as the Gretchen is 
concerned, your course is quite 
clear. Report the finding of 
the wreck at the bottom of the 
lagoon to the Master Attendant 
here, and doubtless he will 
inform the Dutch authorities. 
In any case, the matter will 
then be off your hands. As 
regards Gentleman George— 
well, I really don’t think that 
it is up to you to report that 


there is a beachcomber - who 
calls himself, by that name 
acting as a sort of unofficial 
Rajah of Djambu. If the 
Dutch can’t look after their 
own islands, it’s no concern of 
yours, and, after all, damn it, 
the fellow is an Englishman. 
Also, let me tell you that 
George is making a very com- 
plete mistake if he thinks that 
he is too old for the Dutch to 
trouble about; and he must 
be losing his conceit too—it 
used to be said that he was the 
vainest criminal in the East. 
No, believe me, the Dutch 
were more bitter over that 
business than over anything 
else that I can remember, 
not excepting even the Boer 
War, and Englishmen were 
unpopular around that part 
of the Celebes for years 
afterwards. Strangely enough, 
only a couple of months ago 
I was discussing it with a 
retired Dutch official down in 
Macassar, and you should have 
seen him scowl and spit when 
he mentioned the name. You 
mark my words—if ever the 
Dutch get to know that Gen- 
tleman George is alive and 
living on that island, they'll 
have him out of it, and they'll 
hang him if he were as old as 
Methuselah.”’ 


Ix. 


Three weeks later the Engano 


Was again steaming up the 
east coast of the Great Djambu 
Island, and her commander 
was actually looking forward 


to another interview with the 
old Rajah. All that he had 
heard about Gentleman George 
had fired his imagination, and 
roused in him a desire to 
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become better acquainted with 
that notorious old villain. Of 
one thing he was certain: he 
would never have a dull moment 
in the old man’s company. He 
picked up the red flag on the 
high cliff, but as he steamed 
in towards it he noticed that 
there was something wrong 
with it. It wasn’t hoisted 
right up to the truck of the 
flag-staff. He determined to 
pull Claude’s leg regarding this 
rather slovenly display when 
the latter came on _ board. 
When he picked up the other 
flag-staff on the beach, however, 
he saw that the flag on that 
was also flying at half-mast, 
and began to wonder if there 
was something wrong or if it 
was only a coincidence. The 
Engano had hardly been 
brought up to her anthor when 
Claude slid alongside in his 
dug-out canoe, and when he 
reached the bridge he settled 
the matter. 

““My fadder he dead,’ he 
said. “‘ Two days ago we bury 
?im.”’ 

Having delivered this infor- 
mation, he hurriedly left the 
bridge and proceeded to inter- 
view the chinchew about the 
cargo and to arrange for the 
discharge of it into the prahus 
which were coming off. Busi- 
ness as usual was evidently 
Claude’s motto; besides, he 
had to hustle if he meant to 
overtake the lost opportunities 
of a wasted youth. 

In the cool of the evening 
Powell got into his boat and 
was pulled toward the beach. 
He landed, and proceeded up 
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the path to the flag-staff on the 
cliff. There he paused and 
took another long gaze at the 
fascinating view to seaward 
and the busy scene in the 
little lagoon. After a while he 
entered the belt of jungle, 
passed through it, and came 
to the little cemetery. It had 
altered in appearance. Right 
in the centre of it there now 
stood a large cross made out 
of the split boles of coconut 
trees. He peered over the top 
of the fence: the cross stood 
at the head of a newly filled 
in grave. At the foot of the 
cross there gleamed something 
white; it looked like a board 
which had been nailed on to 
the upright part. At the corner 
of the fence Powell found a 
gate, and, entering the ceme- 
tery, he made his way to the 
grave. On the newly painted 
white board this inscription 
was neatly printed in black 
letters :— 


HERE LIES 

GEORGE . CLAUDE . WYCHERLEY . 
SOLDIER . ADVENTURER. & RAJAH. 
BORN DORSET, ENGLAND . 1838 
DIED GREAT DJAMBU ISLAND 
(UNLESS THE MASTER OF THE 
ENGANO IS A_ LIAR), 1906. 


‘* MORTEM MERITAM EVITAVIT.” 


Quite involuntarily Powell's 
hand went to his head, and he 
raised his sun-helmet. 

“You did,” he said, for he 
hadn’t been long enough 4 
shipmaster to have entirely 
forgotten his Latin; “‘ and, a8 
old Moreland said, you were & 
polished blackguard. Still— 
te saluto !”’ 
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FROM THE 


OUTPOSTS. 


THE FELIX CLUB. 


BY ZAKHMI DIL. 


I. A HAPPY VALLEY. 


From the battlements of 
the ‘Golkatri’ citadel in the 
middle of Peshawar city in the 
clear atmosphere of a cold 
weather day a@ magnificent 
panorama of snow-covered hills 
extends in a huge half-circle 
to north, west, and south. 
For those who wish to know, 
there is a chart provided, and 
by its aid some of the places 
that are famed in frontier 
history can be picked out— 
the Malakand, the Khyber, 
and many another. But to 
many of those who visit 
this spot the general impres- 
sion conveyed by the crescent 
of wild and wintry hills is 
that out there lies the ‘ tribal 
territory,’ the abode of fierce 
and treacherous warriors. The 
name Peshawar itself — the 
‘frontier city ’—lends colour 
to this idea, and to a great 
extent it is perfectly true. 
Few perhaps realise that a 
hundred miles due west of 
where they stand—beyond the 
inhospitable and little known 
Tirah—there lies a pleasant 
smiling land set like an oasis 
among these barren hills. At 
the upper or north-western end 
of this happy valley a little 
cantonment is situated, and of 
all places it has as great a right 


as any to the title of ‘ outpost 
of Empire.’ 

Parachinar! Look at it on a 
map of India. See how it juts 
out like a thin finger—the 
frontier of India. The very tip 
of the finger-nail is Parachinar. 
Afghanistan due north of it, 
due west of it, due south of it. 
And as though this were not 
enough, what have we due 
east of it—between it and 
the civilised world? The 
Tirah, the wildest and most 
woolly region of the whole 
frontier, the home of untame- 
able toughs, in comparison to 
which Afghanistan itself is a 
health resort. 

Judging by the warlike 
appearance of Peshawar, with 
its barbed wire and electric 
lights, its armed police and 
its gates that are closed at 
night, one might imagine Para- 
chinar to be in a state of 
continual siege—a sort of 
Indian version of Fort Zinder- 
neuf. Nota bit of it! If you 
were planted down in the midst 
of it, without having seen the 
road which leads there, you 
would feel certain that you 
were in some Devonshire vil- 
lage. Pretty country lanes, 
whose hedges are a mass of 
roses in due season, ramble 
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through cantonments among 
scattered bungalows whose 
gardens are really fit to be 
called ‘gardens’ instead of 
that ghastly word ‘ compounds.’ 
The whole place makes one 
feel at home. It is the most 
English place I have seen in 
India. 

We take a stroll to the 
extreme edge of cantonments 
to have a look at the perimeter 
defences. We expect to find 
thick barbed wire entangle- 
ments, sentries peering out from 
loopholed towers and the like. 
There is not a vestige of wire— 
not even a hedge or a wall. 
The cantonments just end 
exactly as any village ends at 
home, in a happy-go-lucky 
way without reference to any 
scheme of defence. 

Beyond the outer edge of the 
last garden the illusion of home 
is broken with a bump. We 
see before us a desolate plain 
liberally strewn with boulders 
and intersected by dry water- 
courses, themselves a tangled 
mass of rocks. This open plain 
is tilted at a steep slope 
descending towards the south, 
where, about five miles away, 
can be seen clusters of villages 
dotted about in a belt of rich 
vegetation—walnut and apri- 
cot groves and fields of rice— 
bordering the banks of the 
Kurram. 

“How can this thing be? ” 
the new arrival asks himself. 
On the way up he has passed 
through Kohat and Thal, both 
bristling with defences. Out- 
side the latter his lorry was 
stopped by Frontier Constabu- 


lary at a barrier, which he wag 
told was the beginning of tribal 
territory. Passes were ox- 
amined and details noted in 
a big book—a procedure re- 
miniscent of being asked one’s 
‘ next-of-kin ’ just before taki 
off on one’s first solo! After 
that the road passed forbidding 
villages surmounted by watch- 
towers and enclosed in high 
loop-holed walls. Here and 
there on each side of the valley 
he had seen isolated forts 
perched up on commanding 
hills, which, the lorry-driver 
explained, were posts of the 
Kurram Militia. He finds it 
hard to reconcile all these war- 
like scenes with the peaceful 
atmosphere in which he now 
finds himself. 

It certainly is at first very 
puzzling. To the south, only 
just across the river, live the 
Jajis, while to the north, the 
other side of the Safed Koh 
range, are the Shinwaris. These 
two tribes have a bad name, 
even among Pathans, which is 
saying a lot! Both of them 
take full advantage of living 
on a border in the good old 
traditional way that used to 
be in vogue along the Tweed. 
In the Tirah to the east are 
to be found Orakzais, Afridis, 
Chamkannis, Zakka Khel, and 
others, to say nothing of out- 
laws who have made the rest 
of the frontier too hot to hold 
them. All these, though con- 
tinually and bitterly at feud 
among themselves, are at one 
in their enmity towards the 
people of the Kurram valley— 
the Turis,—who, alone among 
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all these tribes, belong to the 
Shiah sect of Islam. 

It is this fact that allows 
Parachinar to dispense with 
wire and lights. The British 
are there as friends and allies 
of the people of the valley, 
and every man of them knows 
it. Set about as they are by 
mortal enemies, living as they 
do in a land which is the envy 
of the barren hills all round, 
their outlook on life would 
surprise and shock a Western 
pacifist. The presence of the 
white man is perhaps more 
cordially welcomed by the local 
inhabitants here than in any 
other part of the Indian Empire. 

Do not, however, get the 
idea of a spoon-fed dependent 
sort of people who would soon 
succumb without the backing 
of an outside power. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. 
The Kurram valley is like a 
sturdy little independent state 
with its own form of laws and 
government and its own little 
army—the Kurram Militia, of 
which more anon. True, there 
is a British political agent 
supervising the administration 
of the country, but the basis of 
government is the tribal ‘ jirga ’ 
or assembly, just as it is in 
other tribal territories. 

The backbone of the defence 
of the valley is the Kurram 
Militia, a self-contained little 
army enlisted entirely from the 
local inhabitants and composed 
of all arms—infantry, artillery, 
mounted infantry, and trans- 
port. It has British officers 
to train and command it, but 
apart from this its methods are 
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far removed from the more 
stereotyped ways of regular 
troops. Every problem of war 
has its own solution, and there 
is no doubt that the people of 
the Kurram, with the help and 
guidance of British officers, 
have evolved in their militia 
a fighting machine that fills 
the particular bill required of it. 

Fortunately for some of us 
in Kohat and Peshawar, cer- 
tain regular units are sent 
up to Parachinar during the 
hot weather. This seems more 
for the benefit of our health 
than for any defensive pur- 
pose, since the militia seem 
quite capable of looking after 
themselves, though no doubt 
it does them good to see 
some other troops for com- 
parative purposes. And it per- 
haps does certain of their neigh- 
bours good to be reminded that 
the Sirkar has not forgotten 
the valley. Anyhow, no matter 
what the high policy may be, 
the result is that every hot 
weather an assortment of units, 
from armoured cars to moun- 
tain gunners, march up from 
the heat and dust of their 
permanent stations to the 6000 
feet high ‘spa’ of Parachinar, 
to the joy of some of their 
British officers and to the 
intense boredom of others. 

There is no club. No more 
need be said to explain to any 
reader who knows India the 
reason for this boredom. 

‘** What on earth do you do 
with yourselves ? ’’ asked sev- 
eral people on hearing of this 
frightful hardship. They were 
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of the type who go away on 
leave to Kashmir, presumably 
to get a bit of a change from 
their normal routine, and 
promptly forgather there with 
the same old crowd with whom 
they have been hobnobbing all 
the cold weather. To them 
Kashmir means Srinagar and 
Gulmarg—the only two places 
so far where that essential 
social amenity, a club, is to be 
found. Well, well, how fortu- 
nate it is that we do not all 
like the same things ! 

A few hot weathers ago, 
when I was lucky enough to be 
sent to Parachinar, there hap- 
pened to be some other eccen- 
tric beings of that strange 
type, comparatively rare nowa- 
days, who actually enjoy walk- 
ing for its own sake. It was 
not long before we got together 
and began to make plans for 
exploring the range of moun- 
tains which rose to an average 
height of about fourteen thou- 
sand feet immediately north 
of us. 

The fascination of mountains 
reacts upon different classes of 
devotees in various ways. To 
some the lure is to arrive at 
the summit for the joy of 
achieving an arduous task or 
for the view to be obtained 
therefrom. Others delight in 
searching for sheer cliffs and 
really dangerous bits of climb- 
ing. ‘Look at that magni- 
ficent rock-face,’’ they exclaim. 
“Let us have a shot at it.” 
Others, more lazy or less am- 
bitious, just enjoy the wonder- 
ful scenery of rock, pine, and 
snow, without worrying much 
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how they get there or if they 
get to the top. 

The Safed Koh range cannot 
claim to offer many thrills to 
the ardent rock-climber, for 
its slopes, though steep and 
rocky, are mere child’s-play 
compared with those of the 
Himalayas or the Alps. But 
to the other classes of moun- 
taineers the attractions here 
presented compare very favour- 
ably with those of the better 
known ranges. In the first 
place, the main range easily 
overlooks all the surrounding 
hills by some six or seven 
thousand feet. Northward and 
southward it drops abruptly to 
open plains, the valleys of the 
Kabul and Kurram rivers. For 
myself I must confess that in 
the matter of mountaineering 
I am an arrivist—a termino- 
lator. I like to get to the top 
of a peak or ridge, and if the 
ascent should turn out to be 
easier than it looked from 
below, I am not disappointed. 
For me then these mountains 
—forming as they do one single 
and definite ridge, which is not 
only a watershed and a topo- 
graphical division but a political 
division too—seemed to be all 
that a good range of mountains 
should be. 

Their lower slopes on the 
south are well wooded and 
deeply intersected by water- 
courses. These force their way 
out of the lower foothills 
through narrow gorges of 
‘ tangis,’ whose almost vertical 
sides may be only a stones 
throw apart a thousand feet 
above the water. But the 
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special feature which gives this 
range a distinct ‘pull’ over 
better known rivals is that 
thrill which children get from 
the game of ‘Tom Tiddler’s 
Ground.’ 

From the peak of Sika Ram 
on the west to that of Kar 
Ellahi on the east the summit 
of the main ridge forms part 
of the famous Durand line, the 
political frontier of India and 
Afghanistan. But in this part 
of the world frontiers are not 
the comfortably policed zones 
that they are elsewhere. Need- 
less to say, there are no custom- 
houses or frontier posts along 
this knife-edge ridge, most of 
which is nearly the same height 
as Mont Blanc. From the 
time you leave the last village 
and start climbing through the 
trees you are in a sort of 
mountainous ‘ no-man’s-land,’ 
where you may at any moment 
happen upon a ‘ patrol’ from 
the other side. And you may 
depend upon it that if you 
do meet strangers, they will 
be there upon no _ lawful 
occasions, for it is only 
raiders and kidnappers who 
are likely to use such unfre- 
quented paths. 

Under these conditions the 
would-be climber has to make 
a few other arrangements be- 
sides those necessary for a trek 
in more settled regions. He 
must take an escort. This may 
be composed in part of men 
of his own unit or sepoys of 
the Kurram Militia, but a part 
of it must always comprise a 
‘badragga ’ or escort of armed 
tribesmen from the village 
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through which the ascent is to 
begin. 

In a way this is a genial form 
of blackmail, since of course 
each member of the ‘ badragga ’ 
receives a small honorarium 
for his trouble. Having made 
the arrangement one can place 
oneself in the hands of the 
tribesmen with entire con- 
fidence, for the responsibility of 
bringing you back safely then 
rests with the village. In 
many cases we took no other 
escort with us, specially when 
doing the more ambitious treks, 
for the villagers, even though 
carrying rifles and ammunition, 
could not only keep up with 
our best climbing speed, but 
were able to get well ahead of 
us and establish themselves 
on successive features, whence 
otherwise we might have been 
welcomed by the fire of some 
hidden ambush. Unless an 
escort can do this, it is of no 
real protective value at all, but 
to do it requires that the pace 
of the escort should be about 
twice that of the escorted. 
With our own men carrying 
out the job we often had to 
slow down the speed of our 
climb, but with the local men, 
whether militia or ‘ badragga,’ 
we hardly ever needed to. This 
was a valuable point for us, 
not only because it enabled us 
to reach certain objectives 
rather far from camp, but 
because the faster a party 
moves the less time there is 
for ill-disposed people to plan. 
an ambush in its path. 

The arrangement of these 
escorts, the fixing of times and 
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places for meeting them, the 
transport of food, bedding, and 
a few tents necessitated a 
certain amount of mild ‘ staff 
work.’ Would-be climbers had 
‘to be warned of forthcoming 
expeditions, and, after the trek, 
had to be ‘capped’ for their 
share of the expenses, such 
as the payment of the ‘ bad- 
ragga.’ Thus came into being 
the Felix Club, named after its 
great patron, the feline hero 
of the ‘ movies,’ who like the 
members of the club is reputed 
to have “ kept on walking ”’! 

I am not sure that these 
arrangements for the expedi- 
tions were not almost as much 
fun as the actual treks them- 
selves. At the foot of the 


steep ascent, where the stony 
plain changed to pine-covered 
slopes, there were two villages 


or groups of villages called 
Makai and Zerana, a few miles 


apart from one another. In 
each of these there lived a 
patriarchal old character, who 
by long-established custom had 
appointed himself the guide, 
philosopher, and friend of any 
party desiring to shoot or 
travel in his own particular 
part of the hills. As the 
boundary between their respec- 
tive territories was decidedly 
vague, great care and tact had 
to be exercised by the organiser 
of a climb to see that the right 
patriarch was approached about 
it. Once or twice, when our 
path lay partly through the 
preserves oi both, it was all 
that I could do to prevent these 
two dear old sportsmen from 


coming to blows on the subject 
of who should provide the 
escort for the trip. Finally 
an amicable settlement was 
reached by which in such cases 
as this the ‘ badragga’ should 
be taken from each village in 
turn. Professional rivalry had 
turned almost to personal en- 
mity between them, but I 
am glad to think that the 
Felix Club, by employing each 
of them and their ‘ armies’ 
quite impartially, in turn, and 
frequently, did a _ certain 
amount to fill the breach. 
Both were real old sportsmen 
of the best type—a sort of 
mixture of Scottish _ gillie, 
Indian shikari, and Alpine 
guide, with a little of the 
Pyrenean ‘ contrabandista’ 
thrown in. Ali Nur, the deni- 
zen of Makai, prided himself on 
knowing all the sahibs who had 
shot or climbed about the 
Safed Koh for the last twenty- 
five years. A certain senior 
officer, who had visited the 
Safed Koh as a subaltern and 
under whom [I had _ served, 
established the tie of mutual 
acquaintanceship between uws, 
and ever afterward Ali Nur 
became a firm friend of the 
club. Many a tale he used to 
unfold of inter-tribal fights, 
raids, and counter-raids in the 
bad, tough, old days. I rather 
suspect that to a great extent 
it was a case of the land- 
lubber, the old salt, and the 
sea-serpent, so I will not inflict 
any of them on the reader! 
But taken with a grain of salt 
they certainly added much to 
the entertainment of the expedi- 
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tion. He could talk Urdu 
quite well, and this probably 
spurred him on to further 
reminiscences for the joy of 
showing the young men of the 
‘padragga ’ what a linguist he 
was. 

Mir Ali on the other hand 
knew no Urdu at all, and this at 
first prevented us from getting 
to know each other quite so well. 

Later on, though, when he 
used to come and ‘buck’ to 
me for hours in my tent in the 
hope of teaching me his own 
language, I began to think that 
he was even more of a character 
than old Ali Nur his rival. 
He, too, had his sources of pride. 
One was that he could produce 
from among his own sons and 
grandsons enough well-armed 
fighting men to form a ‘ bad- 
ragga’ of any size we might 
require. The other was that 
in his youth he had performed 
@ pilgrimage to Kerbela and 
other holy centres of the Shiah 
sect. This, of course, gave him 
great ‘izzat ’ among his neigh- 
bours, besides making him 
sufficiently a man of the world 
to be able to discuss with 
sahibs such mysterious things 
a8 railways and steamers. 

He had in fact developed an 
avidity for the wonders of 
science which would have 
delighted the most rabid apostle 
of mechanisation. He would 
squat for hours in my tent, 
smoking cigarette after cigar- 
ette, while he drew me on to 
try and describe to him in 
very halting Pushtu what it 
felt like to fly an aeroplane 
or to drive a car. As taciturn 
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as Ali Nur was garrulous, his 
own part in the conversation 
was mainly a series of guttural 
interjections—the amazed and 
half - incredulous ‘‘ Tobah!” 
mingled with an occasional 
“‘ Be-shakah!”’ of agreement, 
or a pious “ Insh’allah!” if I 
should venture to say anything 
in the future tense. 

Occasionally he let his tongue 
go a little more freely, and 
would regale me with his views 
on the international politics 
of Asia, the activities of the 
Russians in various obscure 
places, and the progressive ideas 
of the ‘‘ Amir Sahib.” Very 
rarely did he disclose any details 
of his own past. Somehow one 
got the impression that it 
would have been a tale well 
worth the hearing. 


The hospitality of Pathans 
is too well known to need any 


further emphasis. The Turis 
in this respect outdid most 
other branches of the race. It 
was almost impossible for us 
to pass by any village on our 
wanderings, or even within 
some distance of one, without 
the malik coming out to greet 
us and invite us to drink tea 
with him. We found it very 
hard to refuse these kind invita- 
tions without giving offence, but 
refuse some of them we often 
had to do, or we would never 
have arrived at our destination. 

Usually we only proceeded 
on our way after giving 
promise to accept the proffered 
hospitality another day when 
time would allow us to enjoy 
the malik’s company longer. 
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This polite ruse gave temporary 
relief, but only at the expense 
of involving us in a host of 
social engagements the fulfil- 
ment of which taxed the cour- 
age and digestions of club 
members to the utmost during 
our latter days in Parachinar. 
The test of courage arose 
through the necessity of having 
to sit in full view of a gaping 
crowd of villagers under the 
shade of a big chenar, and of 
trying to keep up polite con- 
versation with the village elders 
in a tongue almost unknown 
to most members of the club. 
Courage was also required to 
eat, with every semblance of 
enjoyment, a hard-boiled egg, 
peeled, as a mark of special 
honour, by the none too clean 
hands of the host, and some- 
times, as an extra mark of 
honour, popped into the guest’s 
mouth by the same fair hand ! 

Eggs, walnuts, shredded rice, 
and chupattis formed the usual 
fare at these entertainments, 
washed down by either green 
or ordinary tea. The former 
is one of the most refreshing 
kinds of drink I have come 
across for occasions when one is 
thoroughly tired. The latter— 
thé a Vanglaise—is gradually 
rivalling the Kabuli variety in 
the favour of Pathans, but 
I myself would rather have 
their original choice. The other 
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Had I the imagination of 


old Ali Nur, I could spin you 
full many a yarn of the hair- 


was usually well sugared and 
drowned in goat’s milk, but 
even this tasted fine if we were 
sufficiently tired and thirsty, 

After the feast came the final 
ordeal of taking leave of ou 
hosts to the accompaniment of 
rude noises from the mouth of 
each guest as he shook hands 
with the malik. These symp- 
toms of overeating, vulgarly 
known as ‘ gurks,’ are, it is 
true, not considered the thing 
in polite Western society, but 
among Pathans, as among vari- 
ous other Orientals, they are 
de rigueur. The idea is, of 
course, delicately to suggest to 
one’s host that the fare which 
he provided proved so appe- 
tising that none of the guests 
could refrain from a little mild 
gluttony! With practice we 
eventually became quite expert 
at expressing our thanks in 4 
way which our hosts really 
appreciated. 

Our main difficulty was to 
return this hospitality. Fin 
ally, we solved the problem 
by taking with us on all expedi- 
tions a big supply of cigarettes, 
sufficient for distribution among 
the male population of the 
village. Needless to say, this 
had to be tactfully done i 
order not to offend the sus- 
ceptibilities of our hosts, who 
have a very proper pride @ 
questions of hospitality. 


AND THE MOUSE. 


raising adventures which befell 
the club on its diverse expedi 
tions. But, alas! truth to tell, 
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none of the climbs took us into 
any very desperate situations, 
and I am sure that if I let 
myself go, some cynical readers 
who know the frontier would 
gee through my most thrilling 
accounts in no time. For so 
it is all over the frontier to-day. 
Nothing out of the ordinary 
may happen for months or 
years, but the same old tribes- 
men are still there, as cunning 
ag ever, aS Savage and blood- 
thirsty as ever, and much 
better armed than ever before. 
Not’one of the old-established 
precautions, learned by bitter 
experience, can be relaxed, no 
matter how peaceful the coun- 
tryside and its inhabitants may 
seem to be. Life is a continual 
state of preparedness against 
al unseen and apparently non- 
existent bogey. But woe be- 
tide anyone who becomes scep- 
tical as to the reality of danger. 
Sooner or later he will find 
out, too late, that it is still a 
reality. 

So it was with our expedi- 
tions. With all our ‘bad- 
taggas’’ and our care about 
coming back by a different 
route, we often felt as though 
we might have been climbing 
in the Alps, so safe and un- 
inhabited did the whole range 
of mountains seem. Excite- 
ments we certainly had, though 
—luckily for us, perhaps—none 
of them ended in the discharge 
of a single rifle. One such 
Incident out of many similar 
encounters will suffice to show 
the precautions which we had 
to take, and will make it clear 
that, to the local inhabitants 
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at any rate, the unseen bogey 
is a very real danger. 

The laugh, in this particular 
case, was decidedly against us ; 
and yet, looking back, it is 
hard to see that we could have 
acted in any other way. 

The Safed Koh range forms 
the frontier of the Kurram 
only as far east as the summit 
of Kar Ellahi, a fourteen thou- 
sand feet peak to the north- 
east of Parachinar. From here 
eastward the range continues 
to form a frontier, but that of 
the Tirah and Afghanistan. 
This peak, therefore, marked 
the farthest eastward limit of 
our travels, for it was neither 
permissible nor healthy to enter 
into these other territories. A 
spur running almost due south 
from the summit divides the 
Kurram valley from the Tirah, 
so the only access to Kar 
Ellahi was along a rather narrow 
corridor of British protected 
territory between the two for- 
bidden regions. 

This, of course, formed a 
most desirable objective for 
the Felix Club, the more so 
because the peak in question 
is the second highest point in 
that part of the ridge which 
was accessible to us. The third 
highest point, a hill called 
Bodin, lay a little to the west 
of Kar Ellahi, so we decided 
to ‘kill two birds with one 
stone.” 

We set out at about three in 
the afternoon and rode as far 
as Zerana village, this part of 
the route lying across the stony 
plain and therefore being rather 
dull walking. Besides this, 
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haste was necessary in order to 
overtake the mules and their 
escort, whom we had sent off 
from camp some time before 
we were able to get away our- 
selves. At the village we found 
them waiting for us together 
with old Mir Ali and a strong 
‘badragga ’ of his own family, 
a fine, sturdy, tough-looking 
lot of lads. 

Here we handed over our 
horses to the mounted escort 
who had come out with us from 
camp, and we set out on foot 
up the stony Zeran nullah. 
Immediately after passing the 
farthest hamlet of the group the 
sides of the nullah rise steeply 
and close in so as to form a 
winding gorge, with just enough 
room for the stream itself and 
@ rough boulder-strewn path. 
The path crossed and recrossed 
the water with bewildering in- 
decision, till at last it reached a 
place where the opposing walls 
were only a few yards apart. 
Through this passage raced the 
stream, touching the cliff on 
either side, and leaving the 
wayfarer no choice but to 
wade several yards up the 
bed, or to climb like a cat 
along the rock-face. On this 
occasion, fortunately, the water 
did not come up to our waists, 
and we chose wading to save 
time, but I should hate to 
make this passage when the 
Zeran was running full, specially 
as it shoots over a water- 
fall just below the ‘ tangi’! 

Above this point the gorge 
opened out again slightly, and 
its gradient became much 
steeper. The two mules, laden 
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with our tents, bedding, and 
food, began to lag behind over 
the difficult going. We decided 
to divide the force into fast 
and slow movers, the former, 
consisting of ourselves and the 
‘badragga,’ to push on ahead 
to Kot Kai, our intended camp- 
ing ground, so as to see that 
the coast was clear and to 
start getting firewood. 

The two mules, with our own 
men as escort, were to come on 
up the nullah as fast as they 
could. 

About an hour before dusk 
we reached Kot Kai, a pleasant 
little ‘marg’ of fairly level 
grassland surrounded by steep 
well-wooded slopes. Some of 
the ‘badragga ’ ensconced them- 
selves in a commanding position 
among some big rocks half- 
way up the ‘ khud,’ while the 
rest of us collected firewood. 
By the time we had got enough 
together to last the night up 
came the mules, and we soon 
had camp pitched and hot 
food for all. 


Of course we were to 


a certain extent ‘ chancing 
our arm’ in camping thus 
surrounded by  unpicketed 
heights, and the feeling that 
we were doing so must be 
allowed as an extenuating cil- 
cumstance in our favour t0 
explain away the incident of 
next day’s climb! Actually 
nothing short of a battalion 
could have made those wooded 
slopes safe for a force camping 
between them, so if we intended 
to camp there—that is to say, 
if we wanted to do the climb 
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at all—a little had to be left to 
chance. 

We relied on the fact that 
nobody but ourselves and Mir 
Ali could have had any idea 
that a party of sahibs would 
be camping there that night 
til we arrived. No prearranged 
raid on us could therefore have 
peen planned. The only risk 
was that a party of raiders 
should just happen to be pass- 
ing that way in the night—a 
very remote possibility. 

So, indeed, it had seemed to 
us when discussing the plan 
calmly in our tents at Para- 
chinar, but at Kot Kai itself 
when darkness fell there was 
a tendency to appreciate the 
situation in rather a different 
light. We were not far from 


the summit of the Agham 
Pass, we reflected, the easiest 


route across the border into 
the truculent Shinwari country. 
If by any remote chance any- 
thing did happen we should 
look such fools to have taken 
this quite unnecessary risk, 
merely for the sake of a walk 
in the hills. People would hold 
i up as awful examples of 
what happens to idiots who 
play with fire. 

Nobody cares for the prospect 
of becoming awful examples ; 
80 in spite of every outward 
appearance of cheeriness about 
our evening meal and the snug- 
hess of the camp, each of us 
had his own private views on 
the situation, which were not 
quite so rosy as he would have 
the others think. It was a 
bitterly cold night with a 
cutting wind whistling down 
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the pass off the snow slopes 
just above us; so there was 
some slight excuse for 
pessimism ! 

The night, however, passed 
without excitement of any kind, 
and with the first streak of 
dawn we had struck our camp 
and were on our way up to the 
pass, while the mules and their 
escort made their way back to 
Parachinar. It was part of 
our plan that only the ‘ bad- 
ragga’ should accompany us 
on the second day, because 
speed of movement was essen- 
tial if we were to do the two 
peaks and get back to camp 
before dark. We had arranged 
to make a halt for breakfast 
on top of the pass, as this 
would give us the chance of 
lying still and spying out the 
land thoroughly before we be- 
gan to work along the ridge 
eastwards. 

Accordingly the first part of 
the ascent was accomplished 
on nothing more substantial 
than a cup of tea and a piece 
of a chupatti. We were all 
feeling fairly peckish by the 
time we struggled up the final 
rocks and saw Afghanistan 
spread out below us. It was 
just getting light. The sun 
had touched most of the peaks, 
but the pass was still in shadow. 

There was much more snow 
left on the Afghan side than 
on the slopes by which we had 
ascended, and as we topped 
the ridge we were met by a 
piercing blast that drove us 
hurriedly to cover among the 
boulders. Here we made a 
hearty meal, while Mir Ali 
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scanned the rising ground to 
our right and searched, as far 
as his eyes could follow it, 
the downward path to Jelala- 
bad and Agham, the first village 
beyond the frontier. There 
was no one in sight. 

Compared with the climb 
which lay behind us, the next 
part of our journey proved to 
be very easy going. In places 
the backbone of the ridge pro- 
truded as a knife-edged wall 
of rock, along which progress 
was slow but easy. In other 
parts a broad bare down formed 
the watershed, partially covered 
by extensive patches of snow. 
Wherever the snow had re- 
cently melted the grass was 
rich and springy underfoot, 
and sprinkled with an infinite 
variety of wild flowers. The 


air at this early hour was crisp 
and clear. 

As the sun rose higher a 
wonderful panorama opened out 


on our left. Some twenty 
miles off, but seeming less than 
half that distance in the rarefied 
atmosphere, we could clearly 
see the city of Jelalabad and 
stretches of the Kabul River 
winding its way toward Dakka, 
and eventually to the Vale of 
Peshawar, beyond the Moh- 
mand hills. Far beyond this 
to the north arose a noble 
mass of snowy peaks, which 
we took to be the mountains 
of Chitral. To our right rear 
Parachinar lay like a black 
pin-point on the bare expanse 
of its stony plain, while beyond 
it could be traced the fertile 
ribbon of the Kurram River. 
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Ahead of us the ridge rog 
steadily to Bodin, our fiyg 
objective. 

As is often the case in the 
mountains, we were only able 
to enjoy this view for a y 
short time. Clouds formed a 
if by magic out of a perfectly 
clear sky—fleecy little white 
pufis quickly thickening to 
lowering black masses—and 
began to cling round the flanks 
of our ridge. Through the gaps 
we could see that the clear air 
of early morning was changing 
in the plains to a grey heat 
haze. By the time we reached 
the top of Bodin everything 
had disappeared except the 
ridge itself, which stretched 
before and behind us like a 
causeway through a sea of 
white-topped clouds. 

From Parachinar Bodin looks 
quite a fine independent peak 
almost as high as its more 
distant brother Kar LEilahi. 
But we found it to be onlya 
mere shoulder of the higher 
peak, for the ridge connecting 
the two scarcely deigns to 
interrupt its upward gradient 
at all. There was a drop of 
a@ hundred feet or so, and then 
a steady ascent to the mail 
peak a couple of miles farther 
on. 

Now the going became more 
definitely a matter of rocks and 
snow, though never getting 
sufficiently difficult to be 
worthy of the word ‘ climbing. 
As we approached the summit 
a long black outline began t 
emerge dimly from the vapow 
on our right, and soon we could 
make out another knife-edge 
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running up steeply from the 
south and converging upon us. 
It was the edge of the Tirah. 


So far the only living 
greatures of any size that we 
had seen during the ascent had 
peen three black specks far 
down the Afghan face of the 
ridge before we reached Bodin. 
These Mir Ali, after a long and 
careful scrutiny, pronounced to 
be bara-singh, but whether they 
were shootable or not we never 
got close enough to ascertain. 
Apart from these and ourselves 
the whole region appeared to be 
completely deserted. 

Any feelings of peace and 
quiet which may have been 
engendered by this solitude 
were doomed, however, to sud- 
den destruction. 

We were plodding doggedly 
up the very last lap of our out- 
ward journey. The ground 
was littered with boulders about 
the size of bathing-machines 
80 thickly that the only means 
of progress was to climb or leap 
from one big boulder to another. 
The other ridge on our right 
had now almost joined ours. 
Between them lay a narrow 
triangle of snow, at a very 
steep slope, looking soft and 
treacherous under the hot sun. 

Suddenly Ghulam Hussein, 
Mir Ali’s eldest son, who with 
@ couple of other men was 
acting as advanced guard, held 
up his hand as a signal for us 
to stop. All three men had 
crouched down instantly, and 
were peering out from behind 
boulders with their rifles ready. 
We all took cover too, and then 
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peeped round our rocks waiting 
for the signal to come on again. 
It did not come. Whatever 
it might be that had aroused 
Ghulam Hussein’s suspicions, 
it was evidently something that 
could not be lightly explained 
away. Minute after minute 
passed, and still we crouched 
motionless under cover. Still 
the three men ahead of us lay 
tense and watching without a 
sound or the exposure of a 
finger. At last Mir Ali, who 
lay about a yard to my left, 
muttered— 

“Sahib, I am going forward 
to see what is the matter. Will 
you come too ? ” 

I nodded a reply, and we 
began to worm our way 
cautiously towards Ghulam 
Hussein. It had been hard 
enough work crossing all these 
tumbled boulders by the easiest 
method of springing from one 
to the other, but now we had 
to avoid the exposure which 
this would have entailed. We 
had to creep through narrow 
gaps between the rocks, jump 
down into deep crevasses, 
wriggle on our ‘ tummies ’ here 
and there across more exposed 
places, and once or twice we 
had to retrace our laborious 
steps on coming up against a 
cul-de-sac. I shall long re- 
member that painful crawl with 
the hot sun blazing down 
on our backs and the devil 
of uncertainty mocking our 
thoughts. ‘“‘ What on earth 
could be the matter? Would 
we never get to the end of this 
beastly crawl, so as to get in 
touch with Ghulam Hussein ? 
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We would be all night on the 
hillside if we did not get a 
move on.” 

At last we reached the rocks 
where the three foremost men 
were lying and crept alongside 
Ghulam Hussein, who was still 
gazing intently ahead. 

“There is someone on top,” 
he whispered in reply to Mir 
Ali’s inquiry. ‘I saw a man’s 
head above the boulders. I 
don’t know how many of them 
there are.” 

This was a fine situation to 
be in! Someone had got to 
the top before us and, whoever 
it might be, we knew that they 
had not come from our side— 
from the Kurram valley—or 
we would certainly have seen 
them before. It must be a 
party out: of Afghanistan or 
the Tirah. In either case the 


odds against their being of a 
friendly disposition were very 


heavy. ‘What were they 
doing up there at all? Only 
white men climb peaks for the 
mere fun of it. What object 
could they have had in getting 
to the summit and, above all, 
in lying concealed up there for 
so long? ” 

We could think of only one 
reason for their behaviour. The 
peak was a commanding tactical 
position dominating the ridge 
and the slopes on either side. 
They must have seen us mak- 
ing our way along the ridge, 
and were now lying in wait 
for us. 

By this time Peterson and 
Kirkwood had crept forward 
and joined me, so we held a 
council of war. We appreciated 
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the situation somewhat a5 
follows :— 

Our object had originally 
been to get to the top of Kar 
Ellahi, and we were still very 
averse to giving it up. But it 
was not an essential. The 
essential was to withdraw our 
party without disaster from 
the extremely unsound tactical 
position into which we had 
got ourselves—dominated by a 
party of quite unknown strength 
sitting on a peak which com- 
manded our only line of retire- 
ment. Time, too, was an im- 
portant factor against us. ‘The 
enemy ’ could sit there happily 
all day, knowing that we would 
have to make the first move. 
Already we had wasted far too 
much time, and would have to 
travel very fast to get back 
to Parachinar before dusk. 
Whatever plan of action we 
selected, it must be carried out 
immediately. 

Three courses were open t0 
us. We could retire by the way 
we had come, one party cover- 
ing the movement of the other 
by fire alternately. We could 
go more or less ‘ bald-headed’ 
for the top, using covering 
fire if necessary and taking 
what cover we could. Or we 
could try to turn the enemy’ 
flank with part of our force 
and make a converging attack 
on the summit. 

The first course was unanl 
mously turned down. The 
whole way back to Bodin we 
would have been fully exposed 
to the view of the enemy at 4 
comfortable range for accurate 
rifle shooting. We could only 
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move at a very slow pace over 
the boulders, and if anyone got 
wounded the whole party would 
be immobilised. Lastly, it 
gemed doubtful whether cover- 
ing fire would be very effective, 
since the enemy appeared to be 
mugly ensconced among the big 
poulders at the top. 

We hovered over the second 
idea for a bit, then turned that 
down too. Our progress up the 
hil, thanks to the boulders, 
would be even slower than in 
retirement. It was obvious 
that if the enemy were any use 
at all as marksmen we should 
all be picked off long before 
we got to the top. This left 
the flanking movement as 
the only possible alternative, 
though it must be said that 
local topography did not con- 
spire to make this mancuvre 
al easy one. 

You already know the lie of 
the land to the south, or left 
flank of the enemy. It was 
out of the question. Anyone 
trying to work round this flank 
would have to traverse the 
steep triangular snowfield lying 
between the two ridges. Even 
if the snow in its present melt- 
ing state did not engulf them 
in an avalanche (which seemed 
highly probable), the party 
would have been absolute sit- 
ting shots for the people among 
the rocks just above. There 
Was not a hope of anyone 
getting across that patch of 
mow alive. We turned to the 
northern flank, and this, though 
by no means ideal, appeared to 

® reasonable chance of 
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On this side the mass of 
rock which formed the summit 
of the mountain fell away 
vertically for about eighty feet 
or so, before flattening out 
(comparatively speaking) into 
another snowfield about as 
steep as the first. We pinned 
our hopes on this _ vertical 
cliff. 

There seemed every possi- 
bility that a man lying among 
the rocks at the top would be 
unable to see the foot of this 
cliff, unless he craned his neck 
very far over the side. Hence 
if a small party, skilled in 
noiseless movement, were to 
sneak along the very top of 
this northern snow slope, keep- 
ing well pressed in to the wall 
of the cliff above them, it 
might be able to arrive un- 
observed on the crest of the 
ridge again on the other side of 
Kar Ellahi. Having allowed 
sufficient time for this party to 
get in rear of the enemy, both 
forces would then begin to 
advance on the summit. We 
hoped that the moral effect of 
being threatened from two sides 
and the covering effect of the 
converging fire would persuade 
the raiders to clear out down 
the Tirah border ridge. 

Ghulam Hussein and three 
of the grandsons were deputed 
to carry out the flanking move- 
ment, while the rest of us 
remained in readiness to snipe 
anybody whose head might 
appear over the top. From 
where we lay Mir Ali and I 
could cover the brow of the 
cliff, and could watch the pro- 
gress of the flank attack as it 

2H 
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made its way along the foot 
of it. 

Between the wall of the cliff 
and the top edge of the snow a 
deep and narrow cleft had 
appeared, amounting in places 
to a regular crevasse, caused by 
the receding of the snow as it 
melted. The four men dis- 
appeared from view into this 
corridor, and it seemed ages 
before we saw Ghulam Hussein 
emerge at the far end and start 
worming his way through the 
rocks on the opposite ridge. 
He told us afterwards that 
they had experienced the great- 
est difficulty in getting along 
there at all, and I can well 
imagine it. Most of the way 
they had to cut steps in the 
side of the snow wall on their 
left and walk in them, support- 
ing themselves by leaning across 
the chasm and pressing against 
the rock wall on their right ! 

While waiting for them to re- 
appear I kept my eyes fixed on 
the top of the cliff, but not a 
sign of life could be seen. I 
was just beginning to wonder 
whether Ghulam Hussein could 
have been mistaken. Perhaps 
it was a marmot that he had 
seen! It seemed so extra- 
ordinary that the enemy should 
have given absolutely no further 
sign of his presence all this 
time. Luckily for me I did 
not know the Pushtu word for 
marmot, or I might have sug- 
gested this to Mir Ali, and so 
cast a serious reflection on his 
son’s skill as a shikari and 
seout. Quite unjustly too, as 
it turned out, for even as these 
doubts turned themselves over 
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in my mind a most peculiar 
thing happened. A thin Wisp 
of smoke arose from behind the 
mass of rocks at the summit! 
Here was definite proof of 
human occupation, though it 
seemed queer that our enemies 
should light a fire while lying 
in ambush for us. But perhaps 
they realised that we had dis- 
covered their presence, and, 
fully confident that we could 
not escape, they were making 
themselves comfortable while 
waiting for the opportunity to 
finish us off. 

Thus we reasoned to our- 
selves, but our thoughts were 
interrupted by yet another de- 
velopment. One of the ‘bad- 
ragga,’ whose lying-up place 
was farther to our right, came 
cautiously over to us with a 
strange piece of information. 

“One of them came into 
sight again, sahib,’ he said, 
“over on our side of the hill, 
but we did not shoot because 
he was a very old man and 
looked like a mullah. He had 
no rifle.” 

Mir Ali and I crawled across 
to the right flank, where another 
of the young men was keeping 
a sharp watch. 

“He came out again while 
you were away,” our informant 
was told as we arrived. “Th 
same old ‘spingire’ (white 
beard) that we saw the first 
time. He seems to be gathering 
herbs.” 

We all watched in silence 
for a while. Presently, su 
enough, out he came agail 
from among the rocks, a veer 
able old fellow, bent and with 
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ered and indescribably ragged, 
with along unkempt beard white 
and red in blotches. He moved 
slowly here and there among 
the boulders, apparently quite 
meconscious of our presence. 
Now and then he stooped down 
as though picking some small 
plant from the interstices of 
the rocks. 

“Who are you,  white- 
beard ? ’ shouted Mir Ali, while 
his young lads fingered their 
rifles in readiness for a trick. 
The stranger looked up in mild 
surprise and saw the face of 
Mir Ali peering over a rock. 

“May you never be weary ! ” 
he answered in a most amazing 
voice, harsh and guttural like 
® gramophone that has long 
been disused. “My name is 
Gul Hassan Pir.” 

Having established friendly 
terms by the usual interchange 
of questions as to the health 
and happiness of each party, 
Mir Ali and I emerged with 
Peterson and Kirkwood from 
ou shelter and climbed the 
hil, while the rest of the 
‘badragga ’ lay ready to cover 
our withdrawal in case of 
teachery. We reached the sum- 
mit and glanced about. Be- 
sides the old man there was 
no one else up there! LEvwiit 
ewiguus mus ! 

This poor, harmless, decrepit 
old man had held up a strongly 
armed party for well over half 
al hour, and had given us the 
fright of our lives. How we 

at ourselves ! 


Myself, I could hardly make 
out a word of what the old 
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man said. He had the air of 
one who has made very little 
use of human speech for a long 
time. At the best of times 
tribesmen from the more re- 
mote regions speak Pushtu in 
a way almost incomprehensible 
to the average Englishman, and 
to this jungly dialect was now 
added the indistinct pronun- 
ciation of toothless old age and 
the jerky halting speech of a 
hermit. 

For so the old man proved 
to be. Mir Ali could under- 
stand him with some little 
difficulty. While the rest of 
the party sat round and listened 
he translated into normal 
Pushtu bit by bit the old man’s 
story. 

Years ago a very holy ‘ pir’ 
had come out of Afghanistan 
and settled in a cave a little 
way down the slopes of Kar 
Ellahi on the Tirah side. No- 
body knew who he was, or 
why he had left his country, 
but after a time his name and 
fame began to spread abroad 
among the herdsmen of Cham- 
kanni, who used to graze their 
goats and cattle about that 
region during the summer. Gul 
Hassan himself, then quite a 
young man, had fallen under 
the influence of the ‘pir.’ 
Gradually he had been drawn 
away from his ordinary village 
life to sit at the feet of his 
master, till at last he had been 
definitely appointed as disciple 
and successor. 

Finally the old man had 
died, full of years and religious 
wisdom, and his disciple had 
buried him, according to his 
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last instructions, on the very 
summit of Kar Ellahi, where 
he had so often sat and medi- 
tated. His tomb henceforth 
became a ‘ziarat,’ a place of 
veneration and pilgrimage for 
the Chamkanni villages below. 
Public opinion named Gul Has- 
san as ‘pir’ in the master’s 
stead, and his own sense of 
duty prompted him to devote 
his life to the care of the 
‘giarat.? For years he had 
lived on by himself in the cave 
just below the peak. Devout 
herdsmen kept him supplied 
with goat’s milk, flour, and fire- 
wood. More he did not need. 
The miserable rock plants, 
which we had seen him collect- 
ing, served when dried to sup- 
plement the supplies of fuel, 
the supply of this commodity 
being the most difficult of the 
three. All through the winter, 
when the upper valleys became 
choked with snow and the 
herdsmen were driven down to 
lower pastures, he lived in his 


cave on the supplies brought 
by devotees during the summer, 
No wonder his speech was like 
the speech of Robinson Crusoe! 
We contributed willingly of 
our remaining supplies—ray 
onions, chupatties, and wal- 
nuts. It was strange to think 
that money would have been of 
no use at all to this old mendi- 
cant, perched upon his lonely 
pinnacle in the territory of 
three lands, yet completely 
out of touch with all of them. 


Time was pressing, and we 
had to return to the normal 
world below. As we worked 
our way along the southem 
face of Bodin on a new home- 
ward route, I looked back and 
saw him kneeling on the highest 
point of rock with his face 
toward the west. Perhaps he 
is still living up there, fulfilling 
his appointed task. Or it may 
be that there are now two 
graves on the peak of Kar 
Ellahi. 
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FELLOW-PASSENGERS ON THE POGO. 


“TLL see your dunnage 
stowed, sir, if you follows me. 
Stooard’s up town. I’m the 
ship’s gunner.” 

A small man with a puckered 
face and a large creasy smile 
thus addressed me as I stepped 
on to the deck of the s.s. Pogo. 
I said : 

“Thanks, Gunner, lead on.” 

With that he bestowed a 
hearty buffet on a perfectly 
meek and unoffending baggage 
cooli and led on. 

“T wakes ’em up like that 
sometimes,” said my guide. 
“Does ’em no ’arm and may 
do ‘em good. I never stands 
no nonsense from the likes 0’ 
they. *T'wouldn’t do.” 

I remarked that I had not 
observed any saucy looks on 
the part. of the cooli. 

“No,” explained the gunner. 
“They knows me better.” 

And with that we arrived at 
Stateroom No. 20. After super- 
intending the stowage of my 
kit in a ship-shape manner and 
according to the fashions of 
Blackwall, the gunner left me. 
He popped in his head a 
moment later to say that if I 
wanted anythink either at 
Wonst or in the distant future 
I was to pass the word for him 
or his mate. He was off again, 
but I immediately realised that 
I did want somethink, so I 
passed the word and back he 
came, 


I. 


“I observed no guns on 
deck as I came below,” I said. 
“Where might you keep them 
now?” 

He at once saw the drift of 
my question and made reply 
as follows. 

“TI don’t want to tell you no 
lies, sir, but there ain’t only 
one gun on board this ‘ere 
Pogo, and that’s me, my name 
being Cannon, sir. And there 
ain’t only one cannon-ball on 
board this ’ere Pogo, sir, and 
that’s my mate, his name being 
Ball, sir. Passengers often pass 
remarks on it. One of them—-. 
stout elderly party las’ voyage 
or it might be the one before— 
called it a queer start, sir. A 
queer start was how he put 
it.” 

Mr Cannon having got rather 
the best of me in this little 
exchange, I asked him no 
further questions and let him 


go 


The Pogo was an. old- 


fashioned, comfortable, well- 
found ship, no longer armed as 
her predecessors of the same 
name and line had once been. 
Her owners evidently cherished 
the past by retaining the 
nomenclature of some of her 
people, while abolishing their 
offices. She advertised as a 
mail and passenger steamer, 
and she certainly carried a few 
bags of the former and up to a 
dozen of the latter. She was 
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really a 12-knot, safe-dividend- 
earning, old cargo-boat—always 
on the same run, outwards 
west and by south, and home- 
wards east and by north. Her 
1st Class accommodation was 
aft, the cabins opening off the 
saloon. But then they were 
cabins, not cubby-holes. They 
had large square ports which 
might have held window-boxes, 
trailing canary creeper and 
nasturtiums over the Pogo’s 
bluff sides. And I do not think 
there was ever more than one 
passenger to a 4-berthed cabin. 
She carried a Lascar crew who 
were all blood relations to a 
venerable tar wearing a scarlet 
beard and a silver chain and 
whistle. His authority was 
that of a tribal chief—absolute. 
Both he and his crew were the 
descendants of men who had 
for generations served the com- 
pany who owned the Pogo: 
and the ship’s officers loved 
them very dearly and treated 
them with an almost paternal 
consideration. 

On return to her home port 
the Pogo’s skipper, of course, 
had to leave the ship to inter- 
view the owners. But no one 
else left her, saving perhaps 
some sporty junior officer. The 
rest of the ship’s complement, 
like her cat, preferred per- 
manent residence on board to 
facing a world of which they 
knew next to nothing. <A 
homey, happy sort of ship in 
fact, always full of cargo and 
unsophistication. 

I met my fellow-passengers 
at dinner. Rather a silent 
crowd naturally, with every- 


one guessing who everyone elgg 
was. We were eleven in 
seated at along table. Skipper, 
a stumpy-bearded little 

at one end, and the mate (he 
refused the rank of chief officer 
and the skipper always ad- 
dressed him as Mr Mate) at 
the other. The mate was a 
tall craggy sort of person, with 
a badly-chipped face. He ex- 
plained his chippiness later as 
having occurred on some par- 
ticularly hard-driven sailing 
ship through the agency of 
belaying pins, which her mate 
was rather fond of using on 
people’s faces. On my left 
sat darling Cecil. This was 
what the lady on his left called 
him, and the name stuck. He 
was rather a fierce-looking sort 
of darling. His head carried 
the fieriest crop of hair ever 
seen. The conflagration started 
at his eyebrows, leaped the 
narrow fire-line of his forehead, 
caught his hair, then fairly 
roared over his head, and was 
still raging as it disappeared 
behind his collar. The wonder 
was that nothing else took 
fire. His face was in that 
state of dull glow which sug- 
gested the advisability of a 
kettle-holder to anyone who 
wished to stroke it. On his 
right jaw he wore a large patel 
of sticking-plaster. Opposite 
us sat an obvious Jolly Dog— 
the true bacchanal type,—moist 
eye and dewy lip, and only 
wanting an ivy wreath wom 
slightly askew to render him 
the complete Dionysus. At 
the mate’s end of the table 
sat four persons forming one 
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I had watched them 
come aboard with a retinue 
of native servants and dogs, 
and a heavy equipage of bag- 

camp kit, and boxed 
rifles. ‘Their object was evi- 
dently big game, but their 
relations one to another were 
so far uncertain. The senior 
was an elderly man with a 
peard and a smouldering eye. 
Next him, probably his wife, 
@ sonsy woman. <A comely, 
dimply, youngish woman and 
a callow youth completed the 
party. First impressions (mine 
at least) are nearly always 
wrong, but the dimply one 
struck me as having some skill 
in the ogle of a roguish eye. 

A cheerful vulgar little soul 
sat on my right. He said at 
once, “I’m travelling,” and 
m my saying, “So am I— 
where to ? ” he replied: ¥ 

“T’m travelling for Facet 
& Cut, Ltd., diamond mer- 
chants. You'll have heard of 
them, of course ? ”’ 

I had not, but I said “ Of 
course.” There was nothing 
left to guess about Facet & 
Cut’s representative. He was 
a open as the sky, and told 
me amongst many other in- 
teresting personal details that 
he had the finest crop of boils 
ever—‘‘on my legs; I'll show 
‘em to you later.” He spoke 
of his boils as if they were 
diamonds, several wash-leather 
bags of which he told me were 
at that moment in his trouser 
pocket awaiting storage in the 
Pogo’s safe. 

Our tale of passengers was 
Made up by two persons be- 
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longing to a world of which 
none of us knew anything. 
They were a man, a woman— 
he blue-jowled, maned, and a 
little frayed; she, young, very 
pretty, and a trifle tawdry. 
They passed as husband. and 
wife, and we learnt that they 
were ‘ Entertainers.’ What sort 
of entertainments they gave 
we never learnt, but we judged 
that they belonged to the 
theatrical underworld, and that 
neither that world nor our sort 
of world had dealt too kindly 
with them. Mrs Darling Cecil 
was just the nice sort of woman 
to have got round even the 
shyest and most standoffish 
strangers, but even her efforts 
to include the entertainers in 
our boardship life were vain. 
We were all sorry for these 
two rather lone forlorn birds, 
setting out to pipe to a whole 
continent perhaps with no 
better success than they seemed 
to have achieved in India. Of 
my fellow-passengers in the 
Pogo, these two stand out 
clearest in my memory, though 
I had next to nothing to do 
with them. During the voyage 
they sat together apart on deck, 
and at its end slipped off the 
ship without a farewell to any- 
one on board. I have often 
wondered what was their story 
and what became of them. - 
After dinner in bright moon- 
light we made one another’s 
better acquaintance by loung- 
ing against the ship’s rail and 
watching the dock lights slide 
past as the honest unromantic 
old Pogo started on her voyage. 
Her departures were so regular 














that there was no more to-do 
about them than that of the 
9.50 up—less, indeed, for no 
one said ‘‘ Take your seats” 
or blew a whistle, waved a flag 
or banged a door. The dock 
gates opened silently, she passed 
out, and unrolling a golden 
carpet of moonlight in her wake, 
headed for the horizon. 

I prepared for sleep on a 
mattress on deck, but the mate 
would not have it. 

“We start swabbing down 
the decks at midnight,’ he 
said, “‘ and you'll be roused out. 
I'll have a cot swung for you, 
and they’ll swab under you.” 

I asked him why they started 
charing at midnight. This 
rather puzzled him. It was 
always done at that hour. But 
why ? 

“Oh, the deck hands, bar 
the wheel and look-out, keep 
no watches, and it would never 
do to have them loafing abed 
after midnight.”’ 

He slung me a beautiful 
canvas cot, a thing which has 
all the advantages of both bed 
and hammock, and none of 
the disadvantages of either. 
It was in rather an airless posi- 
tion, but he explained that in 
half an hour’s time we should be 
altering course, and that would 
bring the “‘ Trade right on me.” 

I fell asleep and dreamed 
that I said to our Annie, the 
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I had not blown on board mission. If Sir John Hawkins 
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cook, Hilda, the parlour-maid, 
and Lilian, the housemai 
“* Look here, you. You'll haye 
to start functioning at mid. 
night, because you keep no 
watches. We can’t have you 
loafing in bed all night.” po 
which Lilian, always pert and 
ready with her lip, upped and 
said, ‘“ What abaht our whist 
drives and dances and sworries 
and socials? Wecouldn’t never 
attend them as you might say 
reg’lar and start work at mid- 
night. Why, we ain’t back 
sometimes till after it’s gom 
twelve: and cook and ‘Ilda 
that tired they can’t hardly 
lift a teacup.” 

I was still arguing the point 
with our domestic staff, who 
had changed into Lascars wear- 
ing blue smocks and red 
cummerbunds, and squirted 
hoses under me, when I awoke. 
It was broad day, and sitting 
on a deck-chair near me was 
Messrs Facet & Cut’s represen- 
tative. His feet were on the 
rail, his pyjamas rolled up to 
the knee, and the ‘finest crop 
ever’ in full view. He greeted 
me as an old acquaintance. 
He did not say whether he 
was alluding to his diamonds 
or his boils, but he explained 
that sea air and the ozone 
what’s in it were good for them. 
Only he used the word zoedone 
for ozone. 








the Pogo merely for the fun had introduced a new vege 


of a voyage in her. 


I had a able into England, 


I was 
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introducing a new grass into 
South Africa, or I thought I 
was. And in this wise. I had 
a brother who grew sheep in 
the Orange River Colony. But 
the sheep would not grow 
properly, because during win- 
ter his grass would not grow 
properly, and the sheep lacked 
food. A year or so previous 
I had been staying with him 
and learnt his difficulties. On 
leaving him [I determined to 
look into the matter, and to 
see What a few brains and some 
fresh blood could do to remedy 
it. During the two months 
of my stay with him, he had 
laid some emphasis on the fact 
that I was to be as one of the 
family, and that I was to feel 
absolutely at home. This 
seemed awfully nice and 
brotherly. To make me feel 
really one of themselves, I 
was put on to clean out pig- 
styes; and to induce a genuine 
homey feeling, I was asked to 
groom a mad horse, and to 
perform other horrible and 
filthy tasks into which I will 
hot now go. [ returned to 
India, however, bearing little 
or no malice. Rather would 
I requite good for evil. So as 
soon as I had got my hands 
dean and burnt most of my 
clothes, I set my brains to 
work at his grass trouble. Now 
I had noticed, as probably 
others had, that the Indian 

throve amazingly well 
on a dusty, rooty sort of herb 
called dhoob grass, and that 
this grass flourished during the 
Northern India winters; that 
these winters were much the 
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same as those of the Orange 
Free State. Enough. What 
grew and fattened Indian horses 
in Indian winters would nourish 
bastards and merinos—I was 
quite well up in sheepish terms 
—during the African winter. 
I had solved the difficulty. 
Remained only to return to 
South Africa, with a load or 
so of dhoob grass, and spread 
it abroad over the veldt, and 
convert an arid expanse and 
thin sheep into a sea of green 
and fat sheep. I did not expect 
immediate recognition. Raleigh 
had water thrown over him 
and his tobacco. James I. and 
VI. called it hard names. I 
might expect a little cold water 
to be thrown at my grass just 
at first, but later I should pass 
down to history and be im- 
mortalised in marble or even 
bronze. 

The man who supplies the 
Indian horse with dhoob grass 
is called a grass-cutter. But 
he does not cut dhoob grass, he 
scrapes it up, together with a 
good deal of soil, with a short, 
broad-edged chiselly instrument 
called a kirpa. A careful horse- 
master will cause the bundle of 
dusty rooty stuff which his 
grass-cutter scrapes up and 
brings in at sunset, to be well 
beaten with rods. This to rid 
it of earth, which is bad for 
horses. Even then it looks 
untempting stuff, but the horse 
likes it and thrives on it. So 
would my brother’s sheep. 

I booked a passage to Durban 
on the Pogo, and part of my 
baggage was an open crate full 
of well-watered dhoob grass, 
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carefully packed. I was rather 
anxious about its stowage and 
tendance. But of course Mr 
Cannon was the very man. I 
passed the word and he came. 

“Snakes?” he said, eyeing 
the crate. 

* No, only grass,”’ said I. 

“I reckon [I could take to 
snakes,” he continued, appar- 
ently hoping that the crate 
still contained a few small 
ones. ‘‘ Most h’animals takes 
to me amazing. Now I don’t 
want to tell you no lies, sir, 
but a young h/alligator we 
carried over wonst fair ’ollered 
with joy when he seen me 
coming along the deck. And 
I makes nothin’ of parrots and 
monkeys, nor they of me. We 
jus’ clicks. No, nor yet of 
’osses. We carried a batt’ry 
wonst, an ’orse batt’ry——” 

I broke in upon his reminis- 
cences to say again that the 
crate only held grass, which I 


wished kept alive during the 
voyage and watered. I was 
sorry to disappoint this animal. 
lover about snakes. He took 
it. very well. 

“Well, grass ain’t as you 
might say an out-and-out dead 
thing same’s a block 0’ wood, 
A block 0’ wood don’t want no 
water. I'll look to it, sir.” 

He did faithfully. He chose 
an airy place out of the sun, 
under a grating, and lodged 
the crate there. I found him 
the second morning out with 
his thumb on a hose nozzle, 
endeavouring to direct a rain- 
like spray of sea-water on my 
grass. I suggested fresh water. 
He replied that in very hot 
weather all monkeys liked a 
salt-water douche, and all 
horses: and that he was treat- 
ing my grass similar. But he 
yielded the point, and to him 
my grass remained a live thing 
and a pet to the voyage end. 


It. 


We settled down to the usual 
board-ship routine. Identi- 
fications were now complete. 
I had to revise mine in having 
called my vis-d-vis at table a 
bacchanal. He had never hic- 
coughed under an ivy wreath. 
His moist eye was due to ocular 
weakness: his dewy lip to acid 
on the stomach. In no sense 
was he a viveur. Rather was 
he an ascetic, his one form of 
self-indulgence being medicines. 
Of these he carried with him a 
neat pocket-case containing a 
dozen small glass phials. We 


reckoned that he emptied the 
lot at least once every three 
days. He must have had 
constitution of iron to have 
done this and lived. He, how 
ever, argued it on quite con 
trary lines, maintaining that, 
without his phials, the acid 
would have “risen” and he 
would have died. I do not 
know myself exactly what acid 
on the stomach means, except 
after eating lemons or 

drops, and then they would be 
in and not on the stomach. 
Nor do I think he was very 
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dear on the matter. He had 
been travelling in remote East- 
em places and was now en 
route to join his yacht at Cape 
Town. How, when, and why 
she had got there he did not 
gem to know quite, his 
interests, after medicines, lying 
chiefly in palimpsests and 
difficult inscriptions. But once 
we dragged him off these and 
acidulation, he could talk 
interestingly about his travels, 
and it was just a little thrilling 
to be at close quarters with a 
multi-millionaire who spoke 
freely and artlessly about his 
millions and insisted that they 
were not in the least burden- 
some; that he would not have 
missed having them for any- 
thing, and that he was not the 
least ashamed of having in- 
herited them and of not having 
made them himself. 

The Darling-Cecils and I 
established our pitch for the 
voyage in a cool part of the 
deck. They and I had met as 
utter strangers. We possessed 
no common interests, experi- 
ences, or friends. Yet they 
hyphenated so easily and natur- 
ally into Darling-Cecils that it 
was clearly a case of deep 
calling to deep and without the 
noise of any water-spouts. We 
had clicked or fallen for one 
another. 

He had been a soldier— 
rather a fanatical, militant one, 
I inferred, towards those in 
authority over him. To them, 
by his own showing, his attitude 
had always been that of the 
fretful porcupine. ‘To escape 
the godless and annoying ways 
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of senior officers, or knaves 
wearing red tabs, he had ac- 
cepted a billet on some very 
remote shelf with nothing but 
camels and darkies to deal with. 
With these he had got along 
famously till his time ran out 
and he had retired as a Major. 
Having shortly before this 
thoroughly mastered from 
books the whole theory of 
orange-growing in South Africa, 
he was now heading for that 
country and for certain financial 
disaster, though he was quite 
sure that he would make a 
fortune. His wife told me that 
Darling Cecil was a ‘ very re- 
ligious_man,” but that he had 
found “most other people ” 
rather “‘irreligious.”’ His tenets 
had often brought him into 
conflict with folk of differ- 
ent opinions or a laxer moral 
tone, to the Major’s great 
professional undoing. Art- 
lessly she depicted him as 
the perfect type of the Bible 
and broadsword man. 

I could picture Cecil, hand 
in pocket, Bible in hand, thumb 
in at a damnatory psalm, 
withdrawing that hand on the 
utterance of some naughty word 
by his commanding officer, and 
Bible still in hand smiting that 
sinner to the ground. 

Small wonder that Cecil’s 
military career had been com- 
pact of jars. Had Fate been 
kinder to him and antedated 
him a few centuries, he would 
have cut more ice. Had Fate, 
instead of setting him to bear 
the petty rubs of regimental 
life, provided the happier milieu 
of stake and faggot, he was 
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just the sort of man who would 
have come out rather strong 
either as burner or burnt, 
persecutor or victim. Had Fate 
given him a small and totally 
inadequate garrison in a large 
quite undefendable town, and 
told him to hold it for his God 
and his King against over- 
whelming fanatical odds, he 
would gladly have undertaken 
the job. But more in the hopes 
of a martyr’s crown than of a 
hero’s posthumous honours. 
“He is so impulsive,” said 
Mrs Cecil. ‘‘ That plaster patch 
now. You see the poor darling 
had a gumboil, really a terrible 
gumboil. He couldn’t eat or 
sleep. He wouldn’t let me 
rub it with my ring. Then one 
night he got up and took his 
sword. I could hear him draw- 
ing it. I said, ‘What are you 
doing, darling? I can’t see 
you, but I hope it’s nothing 
rash. Don’t go and do any- 
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thing rash.’ And then in hig 
impulsive way he goes and 
jabs the point of his sword right 
through his jaw from the out- 
side. Only a really, really 
brave man could do that. But 
unfortunately it went into the 
wrong gum, a perfectly good 
gum. So it didn’t do him a 
scrap of good and made him 
very cross and gave him that 
wound. (You mustn’t scratch 
it, darling: no, really, now!) 
So impulsive, you know. It 
goes with that marvellous 
Titian hair of his. But such 
good impulses as a rule.” 

Thenceforward daily Darling 
Cecil was asked how his self- 
inflicted good impulse was 
getting on. 

The family party of four, 
consisting of the man with an 
angry eye, two ladies, and a 
youth, turned out to be a jute 
king, his wife, son, and wife’s 
sister. 


IV. 


On the third day out a large 
sea-going dhow signalled us to 
stop. The leisurely old Pogo 
halted without demur, while 
the dhow sent her crazy little 
boat alongside and made known 


her requests. Business is busi- 
ness, and at a price we sup- 
plied a few beakers of fresh 
water. This is not an un- 
common occurrence in these 
waters, where dhows live rather 
hand to mouth as regards 
water. This one had come from 
some unheard-of East African 
ereek, and was bound for an- 


other similar harbour some- 
where up the Persian Gulf. 
Having hoisted in her boat and 
her water, her huge and utterly 
unweatherly spar creaked round 
the mast, her great lateen sail 
filled, away she sailed just 
her predecessors of similar build 
and rig must have once sailed 
for the ports of Edom, bringing 
to Solomon his gold, precious 
stones, and sandalwood. 

The appearance of this rare 
sight, a sailing vessel, launched 
the skipper into a sea of re 
miniscences of his windjammet 
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days. He and the mate had 
poth learnt their trade in square- 
rigged vessels, and held that 
no sailor could learn it other- 
wise, and that this fact would 
soon or late be realised. They 
liked to talk of nothing better, 
to anyone who showed an 
interest in the sea, than their 
experiences in sailing ships. 
Chiefly they would dwell on 
the miseries of the life, of the 
wet, the cold, the starvation, 
and of the not infrequent 
eruelty. Only occasionally did 
they speak of the beauty and 
performances of certain ships, 
the skill of certain skippers, the 
hardihood and prowess of a 
few shipmates. They pictured 
@ hell, but a hell they liked to 
talk about, and though they 
would never have allowed it, 
@ hell they seemed almost 
willing to go back to. ‘Truly, 
indeed, it has been said that 
no mere rose-tint would serve 
the glasses through which old 
age looks back and youth for- 
ward; there must be distor- 
tion as well, else the young 


Travelling steerage were a 
score or more of Indian pas- 
Sengers. On the fourth day 
out a case of plague occurred 
amongst them. The sick man 
was immediately isolated under 
a2. awning on the boat deck. 
He happened to be a high-caste 
man. For a three-week voyage 
he had provided as food for 
umself some tins of biscuits, 
since his caste forbade him to 


sea-entry would dry up. Said 
the mate on one occasion : 

““T’ve seen murder done at 
sea in the old days. My own 
life has been attempted. As 
@ mere boy going aloft for 
nearly the first time in a breeze, 
I funked the futtock shrouds 
and entered the top through 
what we call the lubber’s hole. 
We had a bucko mate in that 
ship. He saw me. He raced 
up after me foaming. There 
were no belaying pins up there, 
so he tried to throw me out 
of the top. Twice he seized 
and flung me from him. Twice 
I clutched at and caught the 
rigging. I can remember the 
awful distance of the deck 
below me, seventy feet or more, 
and the red upturned face of 
the old man on the poop. He 
hailed the mate to give over. 
That was attempted murder if 
ever there was. It was no 
fault of the mate’s that I 
didn’t go over. Yet he was a 
good sailorman, knew his job, 
and could not bear to see it 
bungled.” 


use @ cooking place common 
to all. The ship carried no 
doctor. The only attendant 
available was the ship’s sweeper, 
a low-caste Indian. But the 
sick man would on no account 
allow of the sweeper’s approach 
or accept any service from him. 
Nor would he touch the medi- 
cines which were carried on 
board. In two days he was 
dead, and in all likelihood he 
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would have died in any case. 
But the point remains. To 
the Western the action of this 
plague-stricken man may ap- 
pear deplorable, pathetic, fatal- 
istic, insane. Some might even 
term it heroics @ Voutrance, 
ostentation to the death. But 
it is indeed a typical attitude 
of Hindu India, utterly genuine, 
simple, unhesitating, without 
a trace of arriére pensee. The 
man would have probably died 
in any case, but so far as he 
himself was concerned, he did 
actually die rather than suffer 
defilement. 

At the very far back part of 
my mind, I catch a tiny 
whisper, ‘‘Could you or the 
likes of you have done this? ” 
I answer of course and at once, 
“No fear. I’m not such a 
fool.’’ But the whisperer, tire- 
some and persistent, keeps on : 
“But tell me now, supposing 
you possessed or were possessed 
by some scruple, utterly mad, 
but genuine, inherited from 
countless generations, believed 
in by millions of your kind, 
would you die for it as this 
man did? ” 
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I should, of course, burke 
the answer, and hope to put 
the whisperer off with words, 
I should say that a people or 
@ society who did that sort of 
thing, and who could be in- 
duced to direct this extraor- 
dinary tenacity to a scruple or 
loyalty to a principle into 
wiser channels, might attain 
to greatness. Fine words these, 
but the whisperer would remain 
unanswered. 

We asked the skipper later 
whether nothing more could 
have been done for the sick 
man, even to compelling him 
to take food or medicine. He 
replied that interference by 
himself or anyone else with 
the customs or religious preju- 
dices of Indian passengers, 80 
long as the ship was not placed 
in jeopardy thereby, would 
mean the immediate loss of 
that line of business to his 
Company, and its transference 
to a much-feared competitor. 
Incidentally, any interference 
on his part would have imme- 
diately come to the ears of his 
owners, and he would have to 
look elsewhere for a ship. 


VI. 


We arrived at a little east 
coast port. No one could go 
ashore. No one wanted to. 
A mouldering Portuguese fort, 
a few squalid houses, the blue 
sea, the white frilling of surf, 
and the illimitable grey-green 
bush, lay before us for twenty- 
four hours. We grew as sick 
of it all as we do of a drop 


scene in a theatre, and longed 
for it to roll up and show Ww 


something else. On the night 
of our second day there, the 
Pogo turned her back on it 
and wallowing off on her course 
raised just enough breeze t0 
make one wander _listlessly 
about seeking for more. I 
found more at the rail just 
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wider the bridge. The mate 
who was on watch called down 
to me that I’d find it cooler 
up there. I joined him and 
stood in pyjamas bathing in 
the milk-warm wind under the 
stars. It was very quiet, the 
throb of the engines scarcely 
perceptible. The tip of our 
foremast swayed gently among 
the stars. That and nothing 
more—to me. I liked watching 
it. There was a slight swell, 
and that imparted a motion 
to the ship and a greater 
motion to the masthead. That 
and nothing more—to me. It 
was just cause and effect. Then 
the mate stepped out of the 
chart-room, joined me at the 
rail and followed my gaze. 

“T like watching it do that,” 
he said. “Seems trying to 
write @ name amongst the 
stars.’ 

He sighed. There was a 
pause. I ought at this point 
to have asked, ‘‘ Whose? ” 
But I never suspected romance 
in 80 much cragginess. 

“A name I often think of up 
here on watch on quiet nights,” 
he continued. 

“God’s, I suppose,” I put 
in, taking quite the wrong line. 

“No,” a little testily. “A 
woman’s.”’ 

At last I tumbled to it. That 
was why the hypocrite had 
called me up on to the bridge 
—to talk about his girl. Glanc- 
ing at him, I could see that his 
chipped face was simply seeth- 
ig with emotion. Plainly it 
had to ooze out or boil over. 
He had selected me for his 
overflow. 


“TI think I’ll be toddling off 
to your cot,” I said briskly. 
But it was too late. He had 
unbuttoned his breast-pocket, 
produced a photo, and now 
handed it to me. 

“You'll see her better in 
the chart-house,’’ he said in 
a strangly voice. ‘I can think 
of her out here by starlight, 
but it’s too dark to do her 
photo justice.” 

I carried her into the chart- 
room. I scrutinised her. A 
maturish female, rather beet- 
ling, not ill-looking, masterful. 
The sort of woman a man 
alludes to as “‘ my helpmeet,”’ 
or “the wife.” I could never 
imagine the mate, or anyone 
else for that matter, calling 
this type “my best girl.” 
Where she was about there 
would be no other girls. Her 
lover soon tired of thinking of 
her by starlight and joined me. 
I realised I had to say some- 
thing, and to say it pretty soon 
and to say it correctly. What 
the devil was I to say? I 
gained a@ moment by staring at 
her first from a north-westerly 
aspect, and then from a sou’- 
sou’-westerly ditto. At last the 
right words, the absolute mot 
juste, came. 

“‘ By Gosh, a plum! ” 

Rather neat I thought, 
prompt, compact, and expres- 
sive: not too ponderous; not 
too flippant; respectful and 
complimentary, yet not too 
fulsome. The pretty oath with 
which I had preceded the words 
imparted the requisite dash of 
tempered ecstasy. 

‘“* Yes,” replied her lover. 
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“But, mind you, it’s the 
straight push this time.” 

I gathered that there had 
been oblique pushes at other 
times (these tars!) Also that 
“ plum ” was not after all quite 
the word. 

“* I tell you she’s The Goods,” 
continued the mate, taking her 
from me, laying her on the 
chart in the middle of the 
Indian Ocean. He took a 
bearing on her here, then 
stepped aside and took another 
and so fixed her. Having done 
this, he gathered her tenderly 
into his bosom again and 
buttoned her in. 

_ “ Delivery ? ” I queried. 

‘“* What ? ’ said the mate. 

“Of The Goods to yourself. 
I mean when are you to be 
married ? ” 

He frowned a good deal here. 
I felt I had blundered. He, 
the lover, might use the expres- 
sion “‘ The Goods,” but in the 
mouth of a stranger it was 
another matter, goods after 
all being baggage. However, 
he saw I intended no slur, his 
brow cleared, and he was away 
into his stride. 

““Oh, marriage? That’s to 
take place immediately we get 
back from our present voyage. 
In the cathedral. Regular slap- 
up show. Our old man’s 
promised to be best man. Her 
father’s something rather big 
in the Customs. She'll stop 
on with him after we're tied 
up. And I shall have a ship 
in a year or two.” 

I asked how long he would 
have for wedding and honey- 
moon. 
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“Oh, bags of time. Roy 
whole days—and then away to 
sea again. By Jove, you should 
see her, Sundays! The swegt 
lines of her! With all he 
kites flying! And the fellows 
she’s turned down, you’d never 
believe ! Told me so herself.” 

*“She’s picked the best of 
the crowd, I’ll wager,” I said, 
and with that he wrung my 
hand like the honest simple 
sailorman he was. 

I was just about to toddle 
off to bed at last, when things 
began to happen. 

From our station on the 
bridge we looked down on the 
awning covering the whole 
length of the ship. The sounds 
of talk and the tramp of 
deck-walkers had died away, 
except a low male voice rumble 
from under the awning im- 
mediately beneath. Here sat 
usually the jute king and his 
party, and some of them were 
always late bed-goers. The 
ship’s bells had just sounded 
the hour and the forward look- 
out’s sing-song hail had come 
quavering back to us. There 
were no other sounds but the 
wash of the sea along the 
ship’s sides and the distant 
rumble of the engines. 
Suddenly, from just below us, 
the sound of talk increased 
and accelerated. It mounted 
to angry voices and almost 
immediately rose to furious 
vituperation. He of the 
smouldering eye was hard at it 
with his son: son was letting off 
back-chat at father. From the 
rush of angry sounds now came 
loud, clear, and staccato utter 
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ances. Father was accusing 
gon of making love to aunt. 
Son was replying that he had 
not been, but that if he wanted 
to he should make love to fifty 
aunts in spite of fifty dads. 
The mate here nudged me and 
whispered that he had seen 
this coming on and had been 
in some doubt as to whether 
it was in accordance with sailing 
directions. He had looked it 
up in the Prayer Book and 
found that it was not. I 
said : 

“What? Making love to 
aunts ? ”’ 

He replied : 

“Well, it’s the same thing 
pretty nearly.”’ 

We had coughed loudly, but 
the disputants took no notice. 
They were making no appre- 
ciable progress, just marking 
time as it were, and stamping 
harder every step. And the 
next thing that happened was 
a pistol-shot. The mate dived 
down.one ladder and I down 
the other. We found the son 
contemplating a pistol, and 
saw his father trundling off 
along the deck and disappear 
down the companion. 

“ Dad’s not giving me best,” 
said the lad, anxious appa- 
tently to uphold family honour. 
“ He’s not that sort. He’s gone 
to get his! ” 

The skipper appeared. 

“Off with him before the 
father gets back with his gun,” 
he said. ‘Shut him up in the 
lazareet. Get him out of the 
Way sharp.” 

We were about to hustle 
him off, when the mate sug- 


gested the chart-room as the 
best and safest place. The 
skipper agreed, and we led 
him off and locked him in. 
Messrs Cannon and Ball were 
summoned from their beauty 
sleep and set to guard him. 
The skipper went off to have 
a talk with father. 

And here this promising and 
patricidal affair ended. It had 
run its brief course in exactly 
five minutes from the striking 
of the ship’s bells. From then 
onwards for the rest of the 
voyage there was no mention 
of, no allusion to it. 

Was it an attempt at patri- 
cide or merely a storm in a 
teacup? Was it the heady 
results of the cult of jute or 
merely a little family habit 
of emphasising a difference of 
opinion with blank charges ? 
I have never known. The 
skipper said nothing about his 
talk with father. Clearly it 
was @ case of least said soonest 
mended, and all’s well that 
ends well. My furtive squints 
next day at awning and 
stanchions and rails discovered 
no bullet-holes, and did noth- 
ing to solve the mystery. 

And lo! at breakfast next 
day there were the four jute- 
wallahs sitting cheek-by-jowl 
eating bacon and eggs just as 
usual. Out of the corner of 
my eye I watched the dimply 
one’s little finger curl, genteel 
as ever, a8 she raised her cup 
to her lips. She had not for- 
gotten to be particular as to 
the milk going in before the 
tea. Only the vulgar do other- 
wise. And she asked for a 
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serviette. After breakfast, there 
they sat, all four of them to- 
gether, on deck as mim as mim, 
dimples perhaps a little mimmer 
than usual. Now did she or 
did she not know that murder 
had been attempted or a 
storm in a teacup brewed 
in her name? I shall never 
know. 

A few days later, man, wife, 
aunt, and son, in that sequence, 
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passed over the gangway bound 
for a six-months’ shoot in some 
very remote region. They had 
been a little ruffled over the 
heavy Customs duty that had 
been levied on their rifles and 
other impedimenta, but that 
appeared to be the only fly 
in the ointment of an appa- 
rently united family party, 
And so they passed from our 
ken. 


VI. 


We arrived in due course at 
Zanzibar. We went ashore to 
see the milestone and the Clove 
Gardens. I do not know that 
there is anything else to see 
at Zanzi (after you have been 
there once, it permits this 
familiar diminutive), but every- 
one goes to see the stone and 
the cloves. We took the mile- 
stone first and read on it the 
exact distance to Hyde Park 
Corner and other far-off places. 
Two of our party said, “How 
wonderful!” and “Just fancy!” 
The third member said, “ Oh 
well, I don’t know; it’s only 
@ milestone: rather a large 
one.” That spoilt it for us. 
We couldn’t go on admiring 
the thing after that. It would 
have indicated an inferiority 
complex on our part. We 
passed away from the milestone 
with its bottom knocked out 
of it. We found a mad little 
train grunting in the middle 
of a road and got into it. It 
started at once and boo’d its 
way towards a madly named 
place (Boo Boo Boo) where 


the cloves grow—one of the 
few places in the wide world 
where they do so. That was 
the thrilling fact; and what 
keyed us up still more was the 
thought that we were to see 
cloves in their savage state, 
not domesticated and immured 
in an apple-tart. The train 
boo’d its way through miles of 
crowded narrow bazaars. It 
minded nobody. Nobody 
minded it, except to step back 
into doorways or to sit back 
on to counters covered with 
sticky sweets. And at last 
we came to Boo Boo Boo. 

The less said about this de- 
vastating place the better. We 
did not see a single clove— 
only the bushes they were said 
to grow on. The atmosphere 
wasn’t the least clovey, not 4 
whiff of clove in it—in fact, 
it was just the atmosphere of 
the inside of a hot cloveless 
apple-tart. Naturally cloves 
would thrive in that. 

We were soon back in the 
Alice-in-Wonderland train, and 
returned with all speed to the 
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cool and shady decks of the 
Pogo. The whole expedition 
had been a vexatious interrup- 
tio in our voyage routine. 
However, there were letters to 
write, and good but disingenu- 
‘ous copy to be made out of 
the milestone and the clove 
gardens. We made up for not 
liking either by writing fulsome 
and spicy things about both to 
our families. 

We were not due to leave 
Zanzi till next day. The ship 
wanted sand for deck clean- 
ing: a boat went to one of the 
small islands to fetch it early 
next morning, under a junior 
officer, and I with it. We had 
@ spanking breeze, a pleasant 
sail, and covered the distance 
to the island in good time. 
The boat, a heavy whaler, was 
left anchored in a couple of 
feet of water, and we all waded 
ashore. As the island con- 
sisted entirely of sand, we were 
not long in filling our bags, and 
were soon back at the boat. 
She was certainly where we 
left her, but not the water in 
Which we had left her floating. 
She was, in fact, high and dry, 
and getting higher and drier 
every moment. The Indian 
Ocean had receded a hundred 
yards during our absence, and 
was still retrogressing. 

Here was a pretty kettle of 
fish. The four of us were 
utterly unable to move such 
a heavy boat. Had we been 
able to, that hundred yard 
stretch of knife-like coral strand 
Would have ripped the keel off 
her. The ship was due to sail 
in less than an hour. 
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To myself the situation was 
not fraught with such gall and 
bitterness as it was to the 
junior officer. There was no 
fear of the leisurely old Pogo 
steaming away and leaving 
him, two of her crew, a pas- 
senger, and a good boat ma- 
rooned on this island of sand. 
But the fact that he had left 
the boat anchored and untended 
and had quite forgotten about 
the falling tide would be a slur 
on his longshoremanship. Any- 
way, there we were slowly 
roasting on that shadeless 
stretch of coral. Two miles 
away rode the Pogo at anchor. 
As we watched her, a white- 
clad figure appeared on the 
fo’e’sle head, and the sound of 
her capstan winch came to us 
over the calm and breezeless 
waters. She was heaving short, 
preparatory to weighing anchor. 
We sat for a miserable inert 
five minutes, and then the 
Royal Navy saved us. 

Riding at anchor in the 
harbour and not very far from 
the Pogo was a@ small cruiser 
flying the White ensign. From 
behind the shimmering sand- 
hills of our island there 
suddenly appeared twelve large 
and husky men, in sun hats, 
singlets, and rolled-up trousers. 
Their gait and their bull-necks 
proclaimed them at once of 
His Majesty’s service. The 
Royal Navy cultivates a parti- 
cularly strong and healthy kind 
of neck. The party carried 
shovels, mops, and pails of 
whitewash, and was under a 
petty officer. In a moment the 
situation was explained to him. 











He approached the boat, looked 
in, and gave an order. The 
four oars were taken out and 
laid out as rollers. The boat 
was brought to an even keel, 
and away she went over the 
four oars. They were then laid 
out again, but now they were 
eight half-oars. Away she went 
again, and this time sixteen 
quarter-oars were laid out, and 
next time thirty-two  one- 
eighth-oars: for each time the 
boat slid over them, the coral 
beneath them cut them in 
twain. By the time the Indian 
Ocean was reached there was 
but little left of those oars. 
But the boat was afloat, and 
with a hearty shove on the part 
of the navy and some hearty 
thanks on ours we were sent 
flying shipwards. We flew like 
anything for a little and then 
came to a halt, for there was no 
wind and we had no oars. 
Luckily our mast had not been 
used as a roller. We stepped it, 
hoisted sail, and waited. We 
had still twenty minutes in 
hand. The Royal Navy retired 
to a sandhill and sat on it. 
The petty officer called to us 
that their steam-boat would 
be coming for them in about an 
hour and that he would give 
us @ pluck to our ship. But 
that was no good. My com- 
panion sat cursing the flat 
calm. A breeze, a really good 
breeze, would still enable us 
to save our time and a 
professional reputation. I 
wondered what would be said 
about the missing oars. And 
then in the nick of time the 
breeze suddenly sprang up and 
sent us bounding shipwards. 
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We arrived with five minutes 
to spare. We wasted three of 
them in making a faulty land. 
fall. Deep-sea sailors are not 
very good in small boats, and 
especially in bringing them 
under sail alongside large ships. 
We rounded-to too soon, lost 
way, and came to a standstill 
just out of boat-hook length of 
the ladder. There were no 
means of propelling the blink- 
ing boat forward those few 
yards, and she increased them 
by drifting away from the ship. 
We had to start sailing again, 
fetch a compass, and come back 
again. This time we were too 
late and had too much way on, 
and crashed rather badly. Still 
we arrived, and with one minute 
to spare. Just as the falls 
had been hooked on, the skipper 
looked over the side. 

** Running it rather fine, Mr 
Jones.” 

** Yes, sir, breeze failed us. 
Heavy boat for four men to 
row, sir.” 

As the whaler rose from the 
water to the davits, the Pogo 
moved off. The fat had been 
very nearly in the fire, but the 
bacon was saved. 

‘Tf seven maids with seven 
mops.” The line kept recurring 
to me as the sailors had ap 
proached us over the sand. 
But the petty officer explained 
their presence on the island 
with their mops and whitewash. 
For here, tucked away among 
the sandhills, was a little naval 
cemetery, which periodically 
required looking up and 
renovating. And this his party 
had been sent to do. He 
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they're defaulters, sir’’) when sides of those bull-necks after 
I pressed a small offering upon their timely efforts on our 


him for lubricating the in- 


behalf. 


Vil. 


We arrived at Durban, the 
end of our voyage. Usually 
at @ voyage end my bosom’s 
lord sits lightly on its throne. 
But this was not now the case. 
I was sorry to leave that 
homely old ship and a good 
many of the people I had 
travelled with in her. They 
had been like so many tales 
half told, whose ends I should 
never know. How did that 
ill-assorted shooting party of 
four fare? What of the two 
entertainers ? Did the goddess 
of the photo treat her adoring 
mate kindly? Did she smooth 
out the dints in his face or did 
she add to them? Did the 
millionaire keep on emptying 
phials or was he beaten by the 
acid in the end? And the 
fiery-headed major and his 
adoring wife, how fared they 
on the ton of orange-theory 
and without the ounce of prac- 
tice? I shall never know. 
Rickshaws propelled by capering 
and bedizened Zulus whirled 
them all away into the un- 
known. Mr Cannon carried my 
gtass crate on to the quay as if 
it contained Spode china or 
hair-trigger bombs. He laid it 
in the shade and expressed 
hopes that it would not feel 
the heat. I shook hands with 
him on parting, and in doing so 
left @ very small token of my 
gratitude for his many services 
im the palm of his unexpectant 


hand. Never have I seen the 
recipient of a tip so overcome 
with surprise and gratitude. 
Gazing at the token lying in 
his hand, his creasy smile died 
out, his lower jaw fell, and I 
caught the words, ‘‘ Queer 
start.” I began to think that 
he was one of the very few 
inhabitants of this globe who 
are not tippable and that I had 
blundered. But the smile re- 
turned, and he assured me that 
he did not want to tell me no 
lies, no nor yet. ... He died 
away into grateful incoher- 
ences, and we parted. 

My grass had to be inspected 
by an official before admittance 
into South Africa. I entered 
his office and found him adher- 
ing to the telephone. To me 
he was a sandy-haired, rodent- 
mouthed youth, but probably 
a hero and a god to someone 
at the other end of the line. 
As I entered the office and 
before he was aware of me, I 
caught the words, “ Yes, 
Sweetikins, same place, same 
time, Tuesday: also same suit 
and your tie. Just hang on a 
moment.” He turned from 
the phone and regarded me 
with displeasure. Clearly I was 
de trop. I wished to spare his 
feelings. I also wished to hear 
how rodents courted. So I 
said : ; 

‘**T’m stone deaf. This crate 
contains grass. Please write 











any directions you have to give 
me.” 

He pushed over some forms 
for me to fill in, his face 
cleared, and he resumed his 
conversation. 

“Sorry to keep you waiting, 
Baby Mine, but a shapeless 
coon of repulsive aspect has 
just blown in; says he’s stone 
deaf. I’ve given him some 
forms to play with. So we 
needn’t mind him. What's 
that? No, no. Really I can’t 
while he’s here. He can’t hear, 
but he’d see me doing it. I'll 
blow it down as soon as he’s 
gone. He can’t be long.” 

There followed some general 
talk with Sweety Baby, Honey- 
pots, Sweetikins, Angel-face, 
Birdie, and My Joylet. He 
called her all these; and some 
of them naturally went down 
in the blanks of the form I was 
filling in. I found them there 
when I read it over: and 
left them there. When I 
had finished, he waved me and 
my crate out of the room. As 
I closed the door I heard him 
send a smacking kiss into his 
receiver. It’s this sort of thing 
that makes the world go round. 

Two days later I reached 
my brother’s farm. He was 
his old genial, hearty, con- 
siderate self, and said : 

** You won’t, I suppose, want 
to start on the styes to-night. 
I should wait if I were you till 
to-morrow morning. You can 
start in bright and early. It’s 
lightish by 5 A.M. Then there’s 
the byre and the stables, all 
waiting for the touch of a 
vanished hand.” 
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I replied perhaps a trifie 
loftily. 

“IT am obliged to yon, 
Frederick, for your thought- 
fulness, but I fear the styes and 
other filthy places will have to 
stand over for a little. I have 
@ little surprise for you. You 
will recollect mentioning to 
me some two years ago your 
winter feed troubles. I have 
not been negligent during that 
period of your difficulties. I 
brought a little science, obser- 
vation, and a mind untainted 
by your obsolete farming tradi- 
tions, to bear upon them. Not 
without results, I flatter my- 
self.” 

“Cough it up, old bird,” 
broke in Frederick. 

“I am coming shortly to 
the point,’ I continued. “ One 
which I flatter myself will im- 
press you and, perhaps later, 
the whole of South Africa.” 

** Playful, playful warbler,” 
hummed Frederick. 

**T am neither a warbler nor 
a cougher-up,” I replied with 
dignity, but otherwise u- 
moved. ‘“ Briefly, I am about 
to introduce to you a species 
of grass which will flourish in 
your winter and give your 
sheep excellent feeding.” 

“Stout fellow,” said Fred- 
erick. ‘‘ But if it’s all that, 
you know, you should introduce 
me to your grass, not your 
grass to me. I stand cap 
hand, a humble suppliant for 
its benefits.” 

I felt now really a little 
nettled at his flippant tone. 
He never did take me seriously. 
But I comforted myself by 
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thinking of the crushing bene- 
fits I was about to confer on 
this trifler. I hoped that the 
masses of burning coal which 
I was about to heap on his 
head would really hurt him. 
I felt that they would. So I 
remained calm and continued : 

“Tf you will step on to the 
stoep, Frederick, 1 will show 
you my little surprise.” 

Together we approached the 
crate. 

“There in that crate,” I 
said, “is the solution of all 
your troubles as to winter feed. 
I think it will probably prove 
a fortune to you, and probably 
to many another rejoicing 
farmer.” 

“What?” said Frederick. 
“All that in one little crate ! 
I shouldn’t have thought it. 
Shall I thank you now or after 
my fortune’s made? You were 
always rather an optimistic 
old blathering theorist, so I 
think I’ll fetch the necessary 
tools and have a sniff at it 
first.” 

“Do so,” I replied, folding 
my arms and adjusting my 
glasses. 

The crate was smashed open 
with my brother’s usual reck- 
lessness. 

“Be careful,” I warned him. 
“There’s not much of it, but 
it’s precious stuff. Save every 
little bit of it. You’ll be sorry 
if you don’t.” 

Frederick glanced at the 
dhoob grass, frowned, sniffed 
it, handled it, and then uttered 
the most frightful exclama- 
tion. 

. “ Why, you blinking old had- 


dock, you’ve fairly torn it this 
time! It’s our worst enemy— 
it’s couch!” (He almost 
screamed this at me.) “It 
grows like cables all over the 
farm. It’ll stop a plough drawn 
by eight span of oxen. And 
you’ve gone and brought more 
of it, you silly old blighter. 
But how did that inspector 
chap at Durban come to let 
this through ? ”’ 

I told Frederick that the in- 
spector had been very much 
occupied with someone on the 
phone, had never looked at the 
grass, and had given me papers 
to fill in and sign. 

“Well,” said Frederick, 
“no harm’s done after all. 
You meant well, I suppose. 
Now run in and fetch a box of 
matches, and we'll burn your 
muck here and now.” 

Exactly a month before I 
had packed that grass, and it 
had scarcely been out of my 
thoughts ever since. Now there 
was @ scrape of a match, a 
fizzle and a crackle, and grass 
and crate were no more. 

That night after dinner 
Frederick said : 

“IT think you were saying 
you'd like to start on cleaning 
the styes to-morrow. I’ve got 
everything ready for you: 
brooms, shovels, forks, and so 
on. I shouldn’t start before 
5 A.M.—too dark earlier. You’d 
better put an old suit on, and 
Albertina will have a tub ready 
for you after you’ve finished 
about sundown, and leave your 
boots outside on the stoep, like 
a good chap, when you're done. 
They'll be pretty awful.” 
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BY VIVIAN GORDON. 


VI. WORRABOOLA. 


THE pastime of pulling the 
legs of Livestock Limited about 
their unsaleable horses, their 
aquatic cattle, and ‘ the Friday 
Island gold-rush ’ was just be- 
ginning to pall when John 
Bruce & Co. provided the 
islanders with a new topic of 
conversation by establishing 
a steamship service between 
Thursday Island and Norman- 
ton. The maritime prodigy 
that operated this service made 
a trip to and fro once a fort- 
night, including a long rest at 
Normanton, “to enable her 
rivets and fastenings to take 
a fresh grip,” as Jim Dryneck 
expressed it; and very appro- 
priately she was named the 
Keer Weer, which means ‘ Turn 
again.’ 

Among the first passengers 
that the Keer Weer disgorged 
upon Thursday Island were 
‘Leery’ Bennett and ‘Hamlet’ 
Stibbs. Bennett hailed from 
Normanton, where he kept a 
store, and, having a shrewd 
face and an oblique eye, he 
was known conveniently as 
‘Leery’ to distinguish him 
from ‘Sneezer’ Bennett, the 
postmaster, who was addicted 
to hay-fever. ‘ Hamlet’ hailed 
from many places, in each of 
which, one might imagine, he 
had sought some justification 
for optimism and failed, for 


his face gave an impression of 


incurable despondency. His 
last point of sojourn had been 
Worraboola, a budding town- 
ship—so the Government hoped 
—near the south-western shores 
of the Gulf of Carpentaria, in 
the Never-Never country ; and 
being one of the hottest, flat- 
test, and loneliest places in 
Australia, where bloodthirsty 
natives roamed the land, blood- 
thirsty crocodiles lurked in the 
water, and bloodthirsty mos- 
quitoes infested the air, it had 
definitely not yielded him the 
object of his search. 

Hamlet’s job in Worraboola 
had been to open a store for 
Bennett, and he had progressed 
as far as getting a little corru- 
gated-iron shack built, which 
was now about ready to be 
stocked. Bennett had come 
to Thursday Island to get 4 
lugger, and goods to load im 
her for his Worraboola store, 
and a man to take charge of 
it in Hamlet’s place. And in- 
evitably, of course, he came to 
Burton. 

Burton had plenty of goods 
to sell him, and, as the pearling 
season was drawing to a close, 
he was also able to find him 4 
lugger. There remained the 
man to manage the store, and, 
very naturally, he thought of 
Rumfy Pott. So Rumfy wa 
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sent for from Friday Island, 
and, in the comfort of long 
chairs on Burton’s broad veran- 
dah, Burton and Bennett pro- 
ceeded to describe to him the 
alluring possibilities offered 
by Worraboola. Worraboola, 
they explained, was the new 
gateway to the Never-Never 
country. More plainly ex- 
pressed, it was the settlement 
recently opened by the ad- 
ministration of the Northern 
Territory to serve the new 
cattle-raising country around 
the MacArthur River. Great 
hopes were entertained for this 
fertile area, and therefore a 
glowing future was prophesied 
for Worraboola. Any man 
going there had only to stick 
to his job, save a little money 
and buy land, and his future 
was assured. 

“I suppose it isn’t a very 
big place yet?” suggested 


“Tt ain’t a place at all,” 
interposed Hamlet, with gloomy 
emphasis. 

“He means that it isn’t a 
regular town like Thursday 


Island,” explained Bennett 
hastily. ‘If it was, of course 
you wouldn’t want to go there. 
Thursday Island’s getting 
played out; there’s no oppor- 
tunity here.” Burton gasped 
at the man’s presumptuous- 
ness. ‘“‘ What you want is a 
new place, where—well, where 
there isn’t any Bruce & Oo., 
for one thing,” and he winked 
with brazen geniality at Burton. 

Getting down to solid busi- 
ness, Bennett was prepared, 
o the strength of Mr Bur- 
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ton’s recommendation, to offer 
Rumfy charge of the Worra- 
boola store, with his faithful 
Kanaka, Charlie Tonga, as his 
assistant, and a lugger to act 
as tender for bringing across 
fresh supplies; and he would 
open a special Worraboola ac- 
count with his bank at Nor- 
manton and authorise Rumfy 
to sign cheques on it for a 
limited amount in case he was 
ever in need of urgent funds. 
Could he offer any more gener- 
ous arrangement ? 

Rumfy was frankly of the 
opinion that he could not. So 
was Mr Burton, who suggested, 
on the other hand, that he 
didn’t see what Rumfy could 
do with a cheque-book at 
Worraboola. At this, however, 
‘ Leery ’ shook his head covertly 
at Burton and winked, being 
doubtless astute enough to 
guess that the idea of the 
cheque-book and the special 
account made the proffered 
position look doubly important 
in Rumfy’s eyes—as it cer- 
tainly did. On the other hand, 
when Rumfy asked where he 
could get his cheques cashed he 
was somewhat taken aback on 
hearing that he couldn’t cash 
them anywhere, as there wasn’t 
a bank within three hundred 
miles. In spite of this, however, 
he was assured that cheques 
were the sole currency of the 
Never-Never, and that he need 
not expect ever to see any 
cash. Everything he sold would 
be paid for by cheques on 
Darwin or Normanton, and any 
money he spent himself would 
have to be paid similarly. He 
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must merely exercise due cau- 
tion not to overstep his limit. 
&Rumfy’s chest swelled. No 
cash to handle, an account at 
the bank, and everything by 
cheque! This was not a‘ shop’ 
he was invited to run; this 
was a case of ‘conducting a 
business.’ Would he accept ? 
Certainly he would, quite irre- 
spective of the fact that he 
had nothing else in prospect, 
which, in the exhilaration of 
the moment, he had entirely 
forgotten. And when, a few 
days later, he bade good-bye 
to his new employer and his 
Thursday Island friends and 
set forth on the lugger Margaret 
with a cargo of assorted stores 
below deck, a shot-gun in the 
cabin, and a wad of blank 
cheques all carefully marked 
‘Worraboola A/C’ in his pocket, 
he felt nearly as elated as 
when he had first started out 
in the old Siam for Thursday 
Island. 

After all, even if there wasn’t 
the same romantic glamour 
about it—for the wonderful 
thrill of that first great adven- 
ture could never come again,— 
at least his new undertaking 
held a sufficient element of the 
unknown to titillate the imagi- 
nation, and also enough of 
solid comfortable certainty to 
enable one to discount this 
unknown element when one 
wanted to take a cold practical 
view of things. From which 
it will be seen that Rumfy 
was already reaching that sad 
but very typical stage when 
the will-o’-the-wisp of romance 
begins to hold less attractions 


(Dee, 


for us than the good gs 
(even if stuffy) oil lamp of 
salaried security. 

However, a8 fate willed it, 
there was a considerably larger 
element of the unknown about 
his venture than Rumfy 
imagined. 

Their journey across the Gulf 
was slow owing to the fitful 
ness of the winds due to the 
closing of the monsoon. How- 
ever, in due course they reached 
the Pellew Islands, somewhere 
behind which the mouth ofthe 
MacArthur River was said to 
lie; but as both the islands 
and the mainland were low 
and flat and fringed with man- 
grove swamps, they kept sail- 
ing through openings which 
they hoped would be the river, 
only to find themselves come 
out into open water again. 
Then suddenly, just as they 
were emerging for the mh 
time from the well-this-must- 
be -it- anyway into a broad 
stretch of sea, they came 
upon a little steamer heading 
confidently along this ope 
channel. 

“Good! Now we're in the 
track of the shipping ! ” thought 
Rumfy, and put the helm over 
so as to bring them across the 
steamer’s course. 

The little vessel proved t 
be the Governor Palmerston, 
flying the South Australian 
flag, and very obligingly she 
stopped and reversed engine 
when they hailed her, and 4 
man on the bridge called # 
them to come alongside. This 
they proceeded to do, and 
line was dropped for them # 
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make fast to, following which 
a rope-ladder was lowered, by 
means of which Rumfy, feeling 
his importance rapidly swelling, 
climbed aboard. 

He was greeted on deck by 
two men whom he had noticed 
watching his approach with 
interest, and whom he took to 
be passengers. Of these the 
elder accosted him with the 
smiling inquiry as to what 
they could do for him, and on 
Rumfy’s informing them, with 
a face full of solemn import- 
ance, that he was looking for 
the MacArthur River but 
couldn’t find it, they both 
laughed. It appeared they 
had just come from the mouth 
of the river themselves, and 
that it was just over there— 
they jerked their heads towards 
the stern,—but if he had a 
chart and would tell his Kanaka 
to bring it aboard, their skipper 
would mark off his present 
position for him. So Rumfy, 
full of gratitude, called over- 
side for his chart. 

“What’s the scheme? ” 
asked the elder man casually. 
“Shooting alligators ? ” 

“Me? Eh? Gosh, no!” 
said Rumfy, startled at the 


“T’ve come 
over to open a store at Worra- 
boola.” 

“Ah!” said his interlocutor. 
‘By Jove! you must tell 
something about that to my 
friend here. He’d love to hear 
it.” And he nodded towards 
his companion. 

“ Got your goods with you? ” 
aéked the latter. 
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“You bet,” affirmed Rumfy 
proudly. 

“Where are you from ? ” 

“‘ Thursday Island.” 

“* Been in to Darwin to pay 
duty ? ” 

“ce Duty 1 99 
blankly. 

“ That’s right. You’ve come 
from Queensland, and you're 
entering the Northern Territory 
of South Australia. You've 
interstate duty to pay.” 

Rumfy gasped. The younger 
man eyed him with cold ap- 
praisal, while the elder, with 
his gaze fixed on some vague 
point above the horizon, a 
sternly detached expression on 
his face, and his hands tapping 
each other restlessly behind 
his back, said— 

“Just what I expected— 
smuggling already ! ” 

“Just so that you know 
who’s talking,” broke in the 
younger man, “this is the 
Chief Magistrate of the North- 
ern Territory, and I’m the 
Collector of Customs from Port 
Darwin. We take a particular 
interest in Worraboola.” 

Then something reminded 
Rumfy of the pad of blank 
cheques in his pocket, and in- 
dependence welled up in him 
once more. 

“Well, anyway,” he pro- 
tested, “I’m not wanting to 
dodge the bloomin’ duty. Ill 
pay it all right. How was I to 
know there wouldn’t be a 
custom-house in a town like 
Worraboola ? ” 

At this the two officials 
burst out laughing. 

‘““That’s pretty good,” said 
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the magistrate. ‘‘ Young fel- 
low, don’t you know that all 
Worraboola consists of at 
present is a mark on the map 
and a mounted policeman ? ” 

“And a hotel,” murmured 
the Collector. 

“Oh, yes !—a rather striking 
hotel,” agreed the magistrate. 

“Well, I suppose there’s 
steamers coming in now and 
then,” suggested Rumfy. 

“Good Lord, no! They can’t 
get up there. And _ there’s 
nothing there yet for them to 
go for, anyway.” 

“Then who am I going to 
sell all my stuff to ? ’’ demanded 
Rumfy. 

This question seemed to 
strike the two officials as rather 
humorous, but they said they 
expected a stockman or two 
would drift in occasionally. 
Then they turned again to 
the subject of customs duties, 
and in the end, after discuss- 
ing the matter between them- 
selves, they announced that 
on this occasion they would 
accept Rumfy’s word that no 
evasion had been intended, and 
that if he could pay them the 
duty there and then he would 
be free to go on his way. But 
he must not look for any such 
leniency a second time. 

So it was arranged; and 
the little steamer lay at anchor 
while the Customs Collector 
went through Rumfy’s list 
of stores and estimated the 
duty, following which Rumfy, 
feeling like a budding com- 
mercial magnate, signed his 
first cheque and handed it 
over. Then the two officials 
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invited him to take tea with 
them, after which they hag 
him directed on his co 
and the two little vessels parted 
on their respective ways. 
The Margaret reached the 
river bar at dusk and anchored 
there for the night, and the 
whole of the next day wa 
spent in working their way up 
the stream. The country wa 
very low and flat, and fringed 
with dismal mangrove swamps; 
the river was shallow, full of 
treacherous sand-banks, and 
alive with crocodiles, and the 
air heavy, moist, and stifling. 
Coming as he did from a place 
of sail-flecked seas and hilly 
tree-clad islands dotted with 
snug white houses, where 4 
rollicking trade-wind kept th 
atmosphere alive, the envelop 
ing dreariness of this land, the 
sense of lurking malevolence in 
the water, and the oppressive 
deadness of the air weighed 
upon Rumfy, and he had 
cling hard to one thought # 
maintain his heart in this 
venture. And that was the 
inspiring mental picture of him- 
self, Rumfy Pott, handing over 
to the two important Gover 
ment officials from Port Darwit 
his first cheque—that impr 
sive little green note that the 
two officials had accepted with 
@ casual unconcern that sug 
gested that Rumfy Pott’s stand 
ing in the commercial 
was a thing publicly recog 
nised. By clinging to thi 
glowing recollection he wa 
able to hearten himself into 
the assurance that he was 00 
longer an unconsidered piee 
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of human flotsam drifting at 
the mercy of fortune, but an 
established commercial entity 
with whom those he met must 
be prepared to deal upon equal 
terms; and with his pride 
and courage thus bolstered up 
he gazed speculatively before 
him as they felt their way 
up-stream. 

As the afternoon advanced, 
the mangrove swamps along 
the water’s edge gave place to 
a fringe of gum-trees, through 
which they got glimpses of an 
endless grassy plain sparsely 
decked with trees. Suddenly, 
towards evening, the Kanaka 
caught sight of a house and 
pointed it out to Rumfy—a 
small but comfortable-looking 
bungalow standing well back 
from the river, with some 


kind of store-house behind it. 


Then, a hundred yards or so 
from the bungalow, they espied 
a solitary little corrugated-iron 
shack, and a little way from 
that there were two tent-flies 
set up amongst some trees. 

“The first houses,’ thought 
Rumfy with a thrill of antici- 
pation. ‘“‘ With any luck I'll 
be able to sleep in Worraboola 
to-night.”” And his mind dwelt 
Pleasantly on the thought of 
acomfortable bed in the Worra- 
boola Hotel. 

Then they noticed two white 
men on the river bank, so they 
sailed over towards them. 

“How far are we from 
Worraboola ? ” hailed Rumfy. 

“You're there,” replied one 
of the men briefly, and then 
turned to make a remark to 
his companion. 
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“But where’s the town? ” 
demanded Rumfy. 

The former speaker jerked 
his thumb over his shoulder. 

“* That’s the ‘town,’”’ he said; 
“Steve and me’s the popula- - 
tion. Sorry we ain’t got a 
brass band. Hullo, what’s the 
matter ? ” 

Rumfy suddenly had become 
@ picture of dismay. 

“That Worraboola?” he 
gasped. “No gammon?” 
And when both nodded grimly 
in confirmation the only com- 
ment he was able to enunciate 
was, ‘‘ Gosh!” 

“A mark on the map and 
@ mounted policeman,” had 
said the magistrate; but 
Rumfy had no idea he meant 
it so literally. Then he thought 
of the hotel again, and asked 
hopefully where it was. This 
time the other man replied. 

“Them two tent-flies are 
the hotel at present,” he said. 
“‘ I’m the proprietor.” 

A swift picture crossed 
Rumfy’s mind of the dole- 
ful Hamlet Stibbs growling, 
“Tt ain't a place at all!” 
and this recollection, coupled 
with a fresh glimpse of the 
“rather striking hotel,” now 
clearly visible between the 
trees, tickled his native fancy 
and produced a grin. It did 
more than that; it led Rumfy 
to say something he had never 
said before, and that was, 
‘* Well, I'll be bloomin’ well 
damned ! ” 

Apparently this was as good 
as anintroduction. As a matter 
of fact, the “‘ population ” 
themselves were both ‘‘ bloom- 
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in’ well damned ” about Worra- 
boola, but—with a grin. It 
was on that grin that their 
judgment of a new- comer 
hinged. If Rumfy had main- 


- tained his initial attitude of 


shocked surprise they would 
probably have put him down 
as a ‘ softy,’ and set themselves 
to get as much fun as they 
could out of pulling his leg. 
But as long as he grinned 
about it a chap could be as 
damned as he liked, and they 
would all damn and grin cheer- 
fully together. 

So Rumfy became*aware of 
a@ sudden thawing in the de- 
meanour of Steve and the 
policeman, for, by deduction 
and the cut of his breeches, 
that was what the first man 
must be. They became as 
hosts welcoming a guest, and 
shouted zealous directions to 
Rumfy and Charlie Tonga to 
guide them alongside the 
‘quay, which was a place 
where the bank shelved steeply 
into deep water so that they 
could come right alongside and 
moor to the trees. Then they 
escorted him up to the ‘ town,’ 
followed by a little group of 
startlingly naked blacks (evi- 
dently there were no mission- 
aries in these parts), who, 
almost unnoticed, had been 
watching the Margaret’s arrival 
from amongst the trees. 

As the two residents had 
very little to say—for bush 
folk are seldom loquacious with 
strangers,—Rumfy did most of 
the talking, so by the time the 
party had reached the ‘ hotel ’ 
they knew all about him. Steve 


then introduced him to th 
Worraboola Hotel. 

* Th’ dinin’-room an’ office,” 
he said, indicating one of the 
tent-flies under which stood 4 
table and some chairs. Then 
with a wave towards the other 
that sheltered two iron bed- 
steads, ‘‘ Men’s sleepin’ apart 
ments. The best ventilated 
hotel in the continent.” 

Just beyond the ‘sleepin’ 
apartments ’ was a ‘ bush wu 
ley,’ which is a kind of hut 
made of boughs. 

“What's that?” inquired 
Rumfy. 

“That?” grinned Steve; 
“that’s the bridal suite. But 
as there ain’t any women yet 
in the Never-Never, I keep my 
stores in it.” 

They supped that night at 
the ‘ Law Courts ’ as the guests 
of Corporal Bert Tanner, and 
afterwards Rumfy slept at 
Steve’s ‘hotel’; and by the 
time he turned in he had, m 
some strange way, acquired 4 
feeling towards these two 
humorous taciturn men as if 
he had known them for years. 

The next day they got him 
a party of blackfellows to carry 
his goods up to the store, which 
proved to be the little corr 
gated-iron shack that he had 
noticed midway between the 
police-station and the hotel. 
By the time he had got all the 
Margaret’s cargo into it there 
was no room left for himself, 
but when he talked of leavilg 
some of the things aboard the 
lugger they said, “ But why 
sleep in a house? Infernally 
hot things. Plenty of room 
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outside.” So Rumfy plagiar- 
ised the architecture of Steve’s 
hotel by setting up a tent-fly 
amongst some trees, and lived 
in the open air beside his store. 

Of course, the hotel was not 
intended to remain in its present 
state. There was a pile of 
timber and corrugated iron near- 
by that was one day to be the 
Worraboola Hotel; but the 
carpenter who was commis- 
sioned to erect it had not got 
beyond the stage of scratching 
his head and scrutinising the 
pile and the ground and sharp- 
ening a few tools, when he was 
called away to the Warringa 
Station, several days’ ride up- 
country, to repair the ravages 
of a fire as far as might be 
done before the ‘ wet’ started. 
And as this was of the nature 
of a ‘ distress ’ call it naturally 
took precedence, and Steve 
Downey’s hotel had perforce 
to wait. 

“As a matter of fact,” said 
Steve, in explanation of his 
philosophical attitude towards 
this delay, ‘“‘a regular hotel 
buildin’ in these parts is all 
bloomin’ flam. My guests all 
bring their own sleepin’ apart- 
ments with them—a mosquito- 
net and a bluey—and camp 
around in the grass, an’ the 
only part of the hotel they give 
darn about is what I keep 
in the wurley there—in bottles. 
As long as I’ve got that and 
a few pannikins, and maybe 
something to lean against, I 
could scrap all the rest. 

“But, of course, Bert’s flash 
friends from Darwin,” he con- 
tinued, with a wink at the 
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corporal, “they thought my 
hotel was a hell of a place. 
Laugh like blazes they did— 
when they’d finished swearin’ 
at it. 

“ After all, it’s all in the 
point of view. Get a bunch 
of stockmen in from out-bush 
an’ they can accommodate all 
their own needs excep’ their 
thirst ; and any man who can 
keep that fed with good liquor 
until it’s flooded is their idea 
of a slap-up hotel-keeper. Then 
you can get townies like Bert’s 
two government nobs, an’ they 
ain’t happy unless they’re all 
built into their room with 
walls, an’ crowded out of it 
with furniture, an’ can have 
their meals in a swagger dinin’- 
room all figged out with col- 
oured fly-papers an’ spittoons. 

“Give me the stockmen 
every time. An’ give me a 
hotel like the Worraboola Hotel 
is now. There ain’t a damn 
thing in it the boys can break ; 
an’ if they won’t get out of it 
when they’re drunk I’ve only 
got to strike me tent-flies an’ 
they’re out.” 

But the march of civilisa- 
tion required that Steve 
Downey should anticipate the 
bright future that lay before 
Worraboola by giving the place 
a hotel that would be worthy 
of it; 80, as soon as the 
carpenter returned, the erec- 
tion of a building that would 
provide suitable housing for 
townie-folk, and the beds and 
fly-papers and spittoons ap- 
parently so dear to them, would 
be proceeded with. 

In the meantime the police 
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station was the only structure 
in the place that could be 
called a house, for Rumfy’s 
store was nothing more nor 
less than what we have termed 
it—a ‘shack.’ ‘“ Leery Bennett 
was too darned mean to give 
Hamlet anything to build with,” 
explained Steve. ‘“‘‘ Build out 
o’ profits,’ he says, ‘when you 
get *em. In the meantime, 
jest throw something together.’ 
So Hamlet threw that shack ; 
an’ if it don’t blow to pieces 
in the first squall of the wet, I’ll 
be surprised.” 

Naturally this was not very 
encouraging for Rumfy; but 
Bert Tanner endeavoured pri- 
vately to reassure him by 
stating that Steve’s view was 
engendered more by his strong 
aversion for Leery Bennett 
than by anything wrong with 
the structure of the store, 
and that in his opinion it was 
quite strongly built and could 
be relied on to hold together 
quite well through the wet— 
if the white ants had not un- 
fortunately got into it. And, 
anyway, Rumfy wasn’t living 
in it. So as both the older 
residents seemed to regard 
houses in the Never-Never as 
the rankest superfluities, Rumfy 
very soon lapsed into an atti- 
tude of happy indifference as 
to whether his store held to- 
gether or not, merely praying 
that none of it would be blown 
on to him if it did go. 

In this same spirit of happy 
indifference he settled down to 
face ‘the trivial round, the 


common task ’ of life in Worrs 
boola. And certainly a philo. 
sophical outlook was highly 
desirable, for Worraboola wag 
far from being a hive of activity, 
and the ‘trivial round’ eon. 
sisted chiefly of idling, eating, 
and sleeping, while the ‘ com. 
mon task ’ at that time of year 
was made up largely of dodging 
willy - willies* and retrieving 
one’s belongings after they had 
passed, struggling with all- 
besetting blankets of dust, 
rubbing one’s back against tree- 
trunks to counteract the tor- 
tures of prickly heat, and simi- 
lar uninspiring occupations, 
mostly tending to produce a 
large amount of perspiration 
and bad language. 

However, it is surprising how 
rapidly one gets accustomed to 
things ; so that with Bert and 
Steve even the novelty of 
having an emporium in their 
midst soon wore off, while 
Rumfy, on his part, felt in a 
couple of weeks as if he had 
been in Worraboola for ages. 
It was not only that time, 
perhaps, hung somewhat 
heavily for a town-bred youth, 
but that vast, parched, tree 
dotted flatness, stretching away 
on all sides into limitless dis- 
tance, seized upon his suscepti- 
bilities and forced its impress 
into them with a_ vice-like 
grip. 

And here, planted alone m 
the midst of this vast empti 
ness, were three white men, the 
one waiting for patrons, another 
for customers, and the third 
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for someone to do something 
he ought not to; and all, one 
would imagine, with as much 
prospect of satisfaction as three 
lost souls in Hades hoping for 
rail. 

But the Never-Never is a 
wonderful country, and from 
time to time on the verge of 
that emptiness would appear 
a little cloud of dust; where- 
upon Steve Downey would rub 
his hands in anticipation of 
pusiness—and the more dust 
there was the more he rubbed 
his hands, because its volume 
must obviously mean either 
more men or more thirst; while 
Rumfy would glance again ner- 
vously through that list of 
preposterous ‘minimum prices’ 
that Bennett had given him to 
guide him in his sales; and 
Corporal Bert Tanner, if he 
happened to be about his bun- 
galow, would cast a furtive 
glance at the little array of 
poster photographs of ‘ wanted’ 
men believed to be in hiding 
in the MacArthur territory, to 
tevive his mental picture of 
them, ‘just in case .. .’ 

All these men who dropped 
into Worraboola in this way 
Tequired of Steve that one 
accommodation that, as he 
himself had so succinctly put 
it, the stockman cannot pro- 
vide for himself—namely, drink. 
They required volumes of it. 
To begin with, no doubt, they 
took it as refreshment; and 
When their thirst was slaked 
they took it as a stimulant ; 
and when they got to the 
stage where it ceased even to 
stimulate they took it because 
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it seemed a shame to stop 
while they still had room for 
more and cheque-blanks to pay 
for it. So Steve’s business 
flourished exceedingly. 

Rumfy also fared well, for 
the mission that brought most 
of these men to Worraboola 
was to replenish the supplies 
of their stations before the 
rainy season broke. For the 
custom of these stations was 
to import their year’s supplies 
in one lot just after the close 
of the ‘ wet,’ and by the time 
the long dry season was over 
shortages in one commodity or 
another were liable to develop. 
Then there was Christmas ap- 
proaching, and Christmas often 
inspired thoughts of fancy 
groceries that did not appear 
on the unimaginative list for 
the yearly despatch from ‘ out- 
side.’ But Rumfy’s greatest 
piece of fortune—the old adage 
of the ‘ill wind ’"—was the fire 
at the Warringa, for this had 
destroyed most of the station’s 
remaining stores. So as soon 
as word came to them that the 
store at Worraboola had at 
last been opened they sent a 
waggon in, and the inroad they 
made into Rumfy’s stock made 
his heart glow and his chest 
swell, and he felt more like a 
wholesale merchant than ever. 
Corporal Bert Tanner had to 
send in a report every quarter 
on the behaviour of his district, 
and its preparation was con- 
tinually preying on his mind 
because there was nothing to 
say; so Rumfy helpfully sug- 
gested that he might mention 
that the trade of the port was 

21 
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developing rapidly, and that 
two vessels with full cargoes 
for discharge had entered dur- 
ing the quarter—for he would 
certainly have to send the 
lugger back for another load 
very shortly. Of course, Bert 
could not be expected to men- 
tion parenthetically that the 
commercial and shipping com- 
munity that was responsible for 
this striking increase consisted 
of Mr R. Pott; but that was 
so nevertheless, and it was a 
very heartening thought. 
Rumfy not only sold his 
goods, but he became quite 
popular in doing so, partly 
because of his cheerfully un- 
sophisticated nature and partly 
because sympathy for his cus- 
tomers and an outraged con- 
science had led him boldly to 
disregard Leery Bennett’s ex- 


orbitant price-list and to sell 
at figures that, from his know- 
ledge of the approximate cost 
of goods at Thursday Island, 
he considered fair and reason- 


able. And as his sales pro- 
gressed he compiled a new 
stock order, and at last, when 
his stores had begun to run 
low, he despatched Charlie 
Tonga to Normanton with it 
in the Margaret. Charlie also 
took Rumfy’s carefully com- 
piled statement of his sales 
and a fat packet of cheques 
representing the proceeds, to- 
gether with a letter in which 
Rumfy told Bennett of his 
meeting with the Collector of 
Customs, and impressed upon 
him the dire things that were 
likely to happen if he did not 
send the Margaret round to 
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Darwin on the way back, in 
order that duty might be py. 
perly paid. 

Charlie Tonga and his ty 
black deck-hands were very 
glad to go; for a life of ip. 
activity on a small ship upa 
river full of crocodiles is m. 
attractive even to a native, 
The entire community went 
down to see the boat off, and 
the commercial portion of it, 
in walking back, felt a justif- 
able pride in having been the 
promoter of the morning’s en- 
tertainment. 

Steve Downey nudged Bert 
and jerked his head surrep 
titiously towards Rumfy, whos 
thoughts appeared to be cau- 
ing him remarkable chest de- 
velopment. ‘‘‘ Rumfy Pott, 
J.P.’ ‘Il sound all right Dy- 
and-by, eh, Bert?” he 
marked. 

“Here, what are you get 
ting at?” exclaimed Bumfy, 
startled into self - conscious: 
ness. 

“Well, they'll have to ap 
point a J.P. here before long 
to try police court cases,” said 
Steve; ‘an’ who else is 
there ? ” 

“You, of course,” retumed 
Rumfy, somewhat tartly. 

“ Ever hear of a pub-keept 
bein’ made a J.P.?” asked 
Steve caustically, with a covert 
wink at Bert. 

And as Rumfy never hal 
he relapsed into silence, and 
his thoughts became more & 
pansive than ever. 

Another notable  occasiil 
came upon them shortly até 
that, for Bert Tanner was har 
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ing a birthday, and his com- 
panions had decided that it 
must be handsomely celebrated. 
There is a natural feeling of 
festivity engendered by any 
birthday up to, shall we say, 
forty? But in Bert Tanner’s 
case there were additional and 
special reasons why his fellow- 
citizens felt that a proper cele- 
bration was imperative. One 
was that their sympathetic con- 
sciences were irked by the 
thought that Bert alone of the 
whole community had been 
youchsafed no opportunity of 
justifying his existence in Wor- 
taboola. To Steve it had been 
given to refresh, stimulate, and 
ultimately more or less para- 
lyse quite a fair number of 
visitors, while Rumfy had had 
the privilege of restocking them 
with less volatile matter; but 
to Bert there had been granted 
no single malefactor—not even 
arumour of one,—nor had he 
gained as much as the excuse 
of locking up one of Steve’s 
patrons for the night on a 
charge of disorderly conduct, 
for they were all far too sociable 
in their cups. And another 
teason was that when three 
Men are planted alone in the 
middle of a vast pancake of 
parched earth, no opportunity 
for enlivening the monotony 
tan possibly be neglected. 

So Steve Downey zealously 
passed the word to all the 
boys that a certain day was 

Tanner’s birthday, and 
that Worraboola had decided 
to swing it kite-high, and that 
itany of them, or any of Bert’s 
thums they knew, could come 
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in and help to give it a push, 
they would be welcome up to 
the limit of their capacity. 

You might think that such 
an invitation would produce 
a large concourse of thirsty 
stockmen ; but stockmen, after 
all, have their duties, and can- 
not lightly desert these to ride 
a hundred miles or so just for, 
as you might say, a beano. 
So when, on the eve of the 
great day, they found present 
in Worraboola one of the hands 
from Burroo Downs and a 
leather-faced bushman from the 
back blocks they thought they 
were doing pretty well. But 
when the morning itself brought 
them in ‘ Whistler ’ Smith, the 
carpenter, with one of the men 
from the Warringa, they felt 
a festive overcrowdedness about 
the town reminiscent of coun- 
try race-meetings. 

The arrival of the two latter 
was additionally opportune in 
that the interest of watching 
their cloud of dust to see what 
would hatch out of it prevented 
the celebrations from maturing 
too early. 

To begin with, they drank 
Bert’s health. They wished 
out his whole future career 
for him. With their imagina- 
tion and their thirst running 
uncurbed in double harness the 
boys were thoroughly well 
launched, and there was only 
one thing that was likely to 
stop them. 

Well, Steve knew what that 
was, and applied the brake. 
That is to say, he smacked 
the cork back into the whisky 
bottle, placed it under his arm, 
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and said, “Come on, chaps. 
Time ter eat.” 

So Bert’s career stopped short 
at the governorship of the 
Northern Territory, and he and 
his friends busied themselves 
with the more practical task 
of grabbing the securest seat 
they could find—for Steve’s 
accommodation in that respect 
was admittedly poor, consist- 
ing, as it did, largely of empty 
packing - cases. In installing 
Rumfy on a particularly in- 
secure-looking onion crate at 
the foot of the table, Steve 
explained to him that he would 
before long be the only member 
of the party capable of keeping 


it balanced. Then, to the 
guests in general, he an- 
nounced— 


“Boys, let me tell you that 
Rumfy Pott is Worraboola’s 
future J.P.; and as our friend 
Bert here has every right to a 
holiday on his birthday, with 
liberty to go to bed in whatever 
condition he likes, I take it 
upon myself to put our J.P. 
in charge of the administration 
of the law in Worraboola until 
_ to-morrow morning.” 

He turned to Rumfy, who, 
amidst a chorus of acclamation, 
was nobly striving to maintain 
his modest demeanour. 

*Rumfy, me lad,” he said 
sternly, “if any of these fellers 
get disorderly, you'll have to 
arrest ’em ! ” 

“Har! har! har! ” laughed 
the man from Burroo, who was 
six feet four and had fists like 
tree-stumps. 

Rumfy blenched slightly. 
“On the other hand,” went 


on Steve, “seein’ he is ogr 
only teetotaller, I dare say 
that if anybody gets over. 
come with sleep, Rumfy won't 
mind acceptin’ responsibility 
to roll him under his ow 
mosquito-net for the night.” 

This suggestion seemed to 
afford intense relief to the 
minds of the other guests, and 
was received with a variety of 
enthusiastic remarks. 

“‘ Hooray for temperance !” 

“That’s mine over there, 
Rumfy, by the blue - gum. 
There’s a tear at one end that 
you must stuff the crown of me 
hat into.” 

“Before you pull up me 
bluey, Rumf, old chap, jest 
ease out me belt, will yer?” 

“Tf I give yer any trouble, 
mate ” (this was from the man 
from Burroo), “jest clip me a 
good one under the ear, an’ 
T’'ll go like a lamb.” 

Rumfy began to feel that 
teetotallism in the Never-Never 
was a matter not merely of 
personal whim but also of 
great responsibility. 

Only the leather-faced bush- 
man—who had seated himself 
on Rumfy’s left—appeared un- 
interested. He had announced 
on his arrival that it was five 
years since he had last seen 4 
pub; and the grim and wr 
smiling manner in which he 
settled down to drink three- 
finger whiskies suggested that 
he proposed to catch up % 
much as possible of those five 
years that afternoon. With 
such concentration and detach- 
ment did he devote himself 
to this task that Steve evel 
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ventured to remind him that 
“he was drinkin’ for old Bert’s 
penefit, an’ not jest to get rid 
of the bloomin’ stuff.”” Whereat 
the bushman started guiltily, 
and, forgetting the water in 
his conscience-stricken haste, 
toasted Bert in a neat three- 
finger peg he had just poured 
out, and then stolidly refilled 
his pannikin and carried on as 
before. 

The afternoon and the con- 
dition of the dinner-party were 
both well advanced when Steve 
demanded to know who was 
ging to provide ‘good ole 
Bert’ with the first tenant 
for his lock-up and their future 
J.P. with a little practice in 
holding a court. 

“‘Spect J will,” said the 
man from Burroo, “if Rumfy 
don’t manage to lay me out 
before he starts puttin’ me to 
bed. I’m feelin’ pretty dandy.”’ 

“Lars’ man ’oo tried to 
put me to bed,” unexpectedly 
announced the leather - faced 
bushman, gazing at Rumfy 
with a reminiscent chuckle, “I 
tore both ’is ears orf.” 

Rumfy’s face went white, 
while his ears reddened to a 
heat that might have made 
his hair curl if it had not been 
trying to stand straight up 
on end. 

“Why, boys, there’s ole 
‘Leather - face’ smilin’!” ex- 
daimed Whistler in astonish- 
ment. “If we on’y give ‘im 
fime to finish a case of Steve’s 
Whisky we'll ’ave ’im darn well 
larfin’,”’ 

“Tf yer let me finish a case 
0’ that whisky I'll be pullin’ 


everybody’s ears off,’ remarked 
* Leather-face ’ solemnly. 

He produced two huge 
gnarled hands from under 
the table and contemplated 
them with alcoholic sadness. 
“Them’s what sent me to 
the Never- Never,” he an- 
nounced gloomily. “I done 
me stretch fer pluckin’ that 
fresh young galoot’s ears, an’ 
then I went bush.” He shook 
his head ruefully at his guilty 
members. ‘‘ Wot’s an ear in 
a ’and like that?” he de- 
manded of the assembly. 
“They come orf so durned 
easy, I jest can’t ’elp wantin’ 
to pluck a few once I get 
properly shickered.” And as 
he looked searchingly around 
at the faces of the party a 
hot tingling of ears followed 
the course of his gaze, ending 
on his right with Rumfy’s, 
which positively twitched. 

“You'll pluck a couple of 
damned thick ones if you get 
monkeyin’ around me,” re- 
marked the man from Burroo 
from across the table. 

The bushman said nothing, 
but abstractedly poured him- 
self out a mugful of whisky, 
and with even greater abstrac- 
tion drank it off neat. Then, 
as he slowly set down the empty 
pannikin, an ogreish grin pos- 
sessed his lips, and an uncanny 
glitter broke from his eyes. 
His great gnarled hand left 
the pannikin and slowly rose, 
with the powerful fingers hun- 
grily clutching and writhing, 
and moved gropingly in the 
direction of Rumfy’s head. 

With staring fascinated eyes 
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Rumfy watched it approach. 
Instinet cried to him to get 
up and bolt, but something 
seemed to bind him to the spot ; 
so he drew his head further 
and further back as it came 
nearer, until, with a loud crash, 
his onion-crate collapsed, and 
shot him neatly backwards into 
safety in the depths of the 
bush-wurley. 

The bushman rose abruptly, 
and stared blankly around him 
as if breaking from a trance. 
Then he swept the whisky 
bottle, the pannikin, and vari- 
ous incidentals, including the 
remains of a large can of 
tomatoes, away from before 
him. 

As Rumfy retrieved himself 
from the wurley he beheld 
the bushman and the man 
from Burroo, with the light 
of combat in their eyes, facing 
each other fiercely across the 
débris of the table. 

“Rumfy! Where you been 
to? ” called the bibulous voice 
of Steve. “Go an’ arrest 
’em!” and he waved a per- 
emptory hand. 

““ Me arrest ’*em?” he ex- 


claimed indignantly. “‘ What 
about Bert ? ” 
“°M’avin’ ’n’oliday,” mut- 


tered Bert drowsily. 

“Rar, ‘ear!’ chimed in 
Whistler, clapping his hands 
uncertainly. ‘‘ Put *’em both 
in Bert’s lock - up — birthday 
presents. But don’ be rough 
with ’em, Rumfy. Don’ ‘urt 
"em ! >? 

At this moment Bert’s pointer 


Speckles loped up and stood 
barking uneasily in the ‘direc. 
tion of the native camp. They 
looked and saw four men emerge 
from the trees, one of them 
undoubtedly a policeman, while 
two of the others were in uni- 
form and carried rifles. 

“ Crikey!’ muttered the 
man from Burroo, putting a 
hand to his brow. “Am I 
seein’ things ? ” 

“What are we goin’ to do 
about Bert?” asked Rumfy. 
“Tf these fellers find him 
sozzled——”’ 

“Gosh, yes! Bert!” said 
the man from Burroo. 

They shook Bert awake. 
** Johns,! Bert ! A whole bunch 
of Johns with guns, just comin’ 
across from the camp.” 

* Johns ? ” exclaimed Steve, 
while Bert stared blankly. 
** Where from ? ” 

“Darwin, I suppose,” said 
Rumfy. ‘“ They mustn’t find 
Bert like this.”’ 

The wurley screened the ap- 
proaching party from the tent, 
so Steve summed up the situs 
tion by a quick glance round it. 

“The Chief of Police from 
Darwin with a firin’ squad an’ 
@ parson!” he announced. 
“ They’re goin’ to shoot some 
one at dawn an’ bury ‘im at 
dusk! Douse yourself with 
this, Bert, an’ pull yourself 
together quick!” He proffered 
a bucket of cold water that 
stood handy. 

Bert, by now fully awake, 
‘ doused ’ himself liberally, and 
was in a passably presentable 
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state when a young police con- 
stable, two native sailors from 
the Governor Palmerston armed 
with rifles, and a civilian of 
far from clerical aspect ap- 

round the bush-wurley. 

“Qorporal Tanner?” in- 
quired the constable, handing 
the astonished Bert a long 
envelope. “‘ Orders from Dar- 
win ! ” 

Bert opened and unfolded 
the despatch. 

“*R, Pott of Worraboola ! * ”’ 
he read in startled tones. 

“A warrant of arrest,’’ Bert 
said solemnly, “‘ on charges of 
smugglin’ and m—m——” he 
strove for some moments with 
the mass of legal verbiage, 
“an’ bilkin’ the Customs with 
astumer cheque ! ” 

“Holy Maulligans!” said 
Steve, while the others gaped 
in astonished silence. 

“ But—but——”’ stammered 
Rumfy as soon as he could 
speak, “that cheque was all 
right! Unless——” 


. “Unless Leery Bennett never 


registered your signature, Rum- 
fy,” said Steve. ‘“‘ That’s what’s 
happened, old chap. That 
twister Leery has let you 
down.” 

“Where is ’e?”’ demanded 
the man from Burroo, spitting 
eagerly on his massive hands. 

Steve explained that Leery 
was in Normanton; and then, 
for the benefit of the visitors 
Mm general, he related how 
Bennett had despatched Rumfy 
with his trading stock to Wor- 
Taboola without telling him 
anything of the interstate 
duties, and how Rumfy had 


met the officials on the Palmer- 
ston and had paid the duty in 
good faith on one of the 
cheque-blanks given to him 
by Bennett, and signed ex- 
actly as Bennett had directed. 
He demonstrated that Rumfy’s 
actions had been ‘square all 
through,’ and that the man who 
ought to be jugged was that 
‘ slanter ’ Leery. 

Everybody concurred with 
this view so heartily, including 
the party from Darwin, that 
Steve went on to express his 
regrets to the latter that they 
should have been put to the 
trouble of coming, and assured 
them that if they would just 
explain these details to their 
chiefs in Darwin it would be 
quite all right; and in the 
meantime, what about a little 
drink? To the general dismay, 
however, the constable insisted 
that the arrest must neverthe- 
less be proceeded with, and 
that, what was more, Rumfy 
must accompany them at once, 
as they had left their boat a 
couple of miles down-stream, 
and must get back to it that 
evening. 

Amid the chorus of angry 
expostulation that followed, the 
constable noticed the man from 
Burroo tugging at his hip 
pocket, and, with the deftness 
of a smart and zealous young 
officer, promptly covered him 
with a revolver and ordered 
him to ‘“‘ put ’em up.” But the 
stockman merely grinned a slow 
and indulgent grin and pulled 
out a greasy cheque-book. 

“Keep yer shirt on, young 
feller,” he remarked. ‘I’m 
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on’y goin’ ter bail out my fren’ 
Rumfy.” He laboriously de- 
tached a cheque-blank from 
the book and handed it with 
@ grand air of finality to the 
policeman. ‘“ There y’are,” he 
said. “Make it what yer 
like.”’ 

While the discomfited young 
policeman gazed in astonish- 
ment at the unsigned slip of 
paper, a chorus of approval 
broke from the others. 

“* Good for you, mate! We'll 
all bail him out!” 

Cheque-books were produced 
all round; Steve quickly pro- 
vided pens and a bottle of 
ink; and in a few moments 
@ bunch of blank cheques was 
being thrust at the protesting 
constable. It needed Bert’s 
most earnest support and cor- 
roboration to satisfy them that 
policemen —even corporals— 
had no authority to accept 
bail, and that nothing Rumfy’s 
friends could do could relieve 
the police of their responsi- 
bility to execute the warrant. 

** Well, chaps,” said the man 
from Burroo dejectedly, ‘ the 
on’y thing to do is to give 
Rumfy the cheques an’ let ’im 
bail *imself out.” 

So the bunch of cheques was 
thrust forcibly into the pro- 
testing Rumfy’s pocket, after 
which the civilian of the Darwin 
party—who proved to be a 
customs official — sealed the 
store, and about half an hour 
later Rumfy was marched away 
from the scene of his latest 
aspirations, a smuggler under 
arrest ! 

Worraboola and its friends 


(Dee; 


there present returned diseop. 
solately to Steve’s ‘ hotel,’ ang 
applied themselves gloomily to 
a verbal—and, we fear, algo 
alcoholic—crucifixion of 
Bennett; and as Rumfy was 
no longer there to roll them 
under their mosquito-nets, we 
can only hope that they broke 
up in time to be able to get 
there themselves. 

Ten or twelve days later 
Bert Tanner and Steve had a 
series of surprises. 

In the first place, the Mar- 
garet arrived. There was noth- 
ing surprising about that. But 
on board, if you please, as 
large as life, as complacent as 
a bullfrog, and as unsuspecting 
as a fatted calf, was Leery 
Bennett. 

Haha! Zounds! ’Sdeath! 
and so forth. The evil winking, 
the sly reciprocal rib-digging, 
and the generally sinister 
gloating to which this dis 
covery gave rise amongst the 
nefarious denizens of Wort 
boola would have fitted well 
into a historical melodrama. 
For not only was Leery om 
board, but he had a cargo of 
stores under deck that had not 
paid duty. 

Of course, Worraboola, while 
not showing any exuberaut 
friendliness to Leery, did not 
disclose that they harboured 
any designs upon him. Fo 
one thing, they had not yet 
decided on a course of pro 
cedure. But if there had been 
any tendency to abate the 
feelings towards him under the 
mollifying influence of cold 
sobriety, such tendency Wa 
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immediately dispelled on their 
hearing him announce that he 
had come across for the express 
purpose of sacking Rumfy for 
disobeying his instructions and 
giving his goods away at damn- 
fool prices under the apparent 
impression that his business 
was a charity organisation. 
Apart from their wrath at his 
attitude towards their friend, 
the idea that they, having 
bought freely of him at his 
reduced prices, were recipients 
of Leery’s charity was too 
galling to be easily borne. 

They were rancorously dis- 
cussing these things in the 
cool of the evening when they 
received another surprise. 
There was a sudden barking 
of native dogs near the river 
which was promptly taken up 
by Speckles at their side, and 
out of the fringe of trees near 
the camp stepped the customs 
official from Darwin, a couple 
of armed sailors from the 
Governor Palmerston, and— 
Rumfy Pott ! 

Their astonishment did not 
detract from the heartiness of 
their greeting. Then Rumfy, 
with strangely mixed feelings, 
told them his news. On their 
arrival at Darwin they were 
informed that in the meantime 
his cheque for duty had, in 
some mysterious manner, got 
paid. Splendid? Well, so he 
thought ; but the authorities 
ab Darwin were so wrought up 
at the thought of all the time 
and money they had spent in 
fending down to fetch him 
and now having to send him 
back, that they had despatched 
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a sub-collector of customs with 
him to ‘lay ’ for the Margaret, 
and if she turned up this time 
without paying duty—well, he 
would definitely ‘cop it,’ that 
was all. 

“ But the Margaret's here !” 
announced Steve triumphantly. 

“Here?” cried Rumfy in 
alarm, then nodded dejectedly. 
“Oh, well, that’s settled me 
all right, then.” 

“But wait a minute, Rumf, 
old chap—Leery’s aboard ! ”’ 

““ Leery Bennett ?”’ exclaimed 
Rumfy and the sub-collector 
together. 

Bert and Steve nodded con- 
firmation. Then they turned 
and winked at each other, and 
chuckled comfortably. And 
Rumfy sat and stared at them 
incredulously—even densely— 
until the mingled look of 
humour, triumph, and con- 
gratulation in their faces caused 
him suddenly to appreciate 
the position and to smite his 
knee ecstatically. 

“Gosh ! ” he commented. 

Leery Bennett said a lot of 
things much stronger than 
“Gosh!” when the party, 
headed by the sub-collector 
and Bert, came aboard and 
posted an armed sailor at his 
cabin-hatch and another at 
his gang-plank. He calmed 
down in the face of the in- 
evitable, however, and, taking 
the two down into his cabin, 
explained to them, on their 
inquiry, the mystery of Rumfy’s 
cheque. Naturally, he said, 
he was not going to open a 
‘Worraboola account’ until 
some money from Worraboola 

212 
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came in. How did he know 
Rumfy was going to pay a 
cheque for duty? And when 
the cheque was received by 
the bank at Normanton he 
was up at the goldfields, so, 
as the bank did not know 
Rumfy’s signature, they simply 
dishonoured it. When he beard 
that the Margaret had come in 
from Worraboola he came back 
and opened an account with 
the proceeds of Rumfy’s sales, 
and registered Rumfy’s signa- 
ture. His cheque was then 
automatically paid, and Darwin 
notified accordingly. Nothing 
wrong or mysterious about that, 
was there ? 

As for the duties—how was 
he to know that a place just 
across the corner of the Gulf 
was in another State? And, 
anyway, interstate duties were 
all tommy-rot and ought to 
be abolished. However, he 
would pay. Of course he would 
pay! Here was his manifest. 

When, however, he was told 
that this time he was not to 
have the opportunity of pay- 
ing, but that, as the ship’s 
master had been duly warned 
on the last occasion, he would 
now be treated as deliberately 
smuggling and his ship and 
cargo confiscated, and that he 
himself must proceed with them 
to Darwin to show cause why 
he should not further pay 
treble the value of his goods 
by way of fine, he became so 
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immoderate in his expressions 
that they retired and left him, 
in suitably guarded solitude, to 
simmer down. 

Next day they sailed the 
Margaret down-river to wher 
the Palmerston lay at anchor, 
and the little steamer thep 
took her in tow to Darwin, 
with Leery Bennett as an u- 
willing passenger. 

And Rumfy? He went too, 
for under the circumstances his 
prospects in Worraboola had 
definitely vanished. Of course, 
a store was needed there, but 
someone else would run it. 
Someone else would be her 
business community and her 
future J.P.; someone el 
would reap the profits of the 
land boom when it came 
Luck? Why, luck had gota 
derry on him anyway. He 
might as well go back t 
Thursday Island, where at least 
he could face misfortune i 
pleasanter surroundings. §, 
as the first stage of his journey, 
he took passage by the Palmer- 
ston to Darwin. 

Could he but have know, 
luck was being kind to him, for 
Worraboola was one of At 
tralia’s ‘cities that miscat 
ried.” Thirty years later it 
still consisted solely of a police 
station, a hotel, and a storm, 
and by now it is probably back 
at the stage of being just “9 
mark on the map and a mounted 
policeman.” 


(Lo be concluded.) 
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MORE ABOUT THE BODLEIAN. 


BY A. L. MAYCOOK. 


OxForD has always shown a 
fne disposition to remember 
her great men. Buildings and 
professorships alike are named 
after the most illustrious of her 


‘scholars and the most liberal 


of her benefactors; and upon 
a very select few she has be- 
stowed the peculiar honour of 
adopting an adjectival form of 
their proper names. Merely to 
describe the various rooms and 
buildings which make up the 
premises of the University 


library is like reeling off a 
catalogue of the greatest names 
in the library’s history — the 
Radcliffe Camera, ‘ Duke Hum- 


phrey,’ the Selden End, and so 
forth. And it is especially in- 
teresting that the whole founda- 
tion should itself bear the name 
of an individual. After all, 
one must do a little serious 
teading to find out who col- 
laborated to found the British 
Museum Library, from whom 
its most important accessions 
have come and what names it 
is most delighted to honour ; 
and the same applies to the 
University library of Cambridge. 
But at Oxford it is quite dif- 
ferent. No visitor, however 
trans-Atlantic, can fail to dis- 
cover that the University library 
18 called the Bodleian, and that 
It is so named because it was 
founded by Sir Thomas Bodley. 

If we were asked to select 
the most fateful half-century 


in English history, we should 
probably agree that it was 
covered almost exactly by the 
fifty years of Bodley’s manhood. 
He was born at Exeter in 1545, 
and was buried in Merton 
College Chapel in 1613. He 
was a boy of thirteen when 
Elizabeth came to the throne ; 
he died two years after the 
publication of the Authorised 
Version of the English Bible. 
He saw his country recover 
from the verge of national 
bankruptcy to which the fever- 
ish speculations of Henry VIII. 
had reduced her, and rise 
steadily to a position of econo- 
mic security. During the early 
years of his life English seamen, 
under the guiding influence of 
Hakluyt and Mercator, were 
still groping to discover the 
north-east and the north-west 
passage to the Indies. When 
he died, the East India Com- 
pany was already a going con- 
cern, and the monopoly of the 
Portuguese traders had been 
severely crippled. The last 
twenty-five years of his life 
may be taken as defining pretty 
accurately that period which 
we describe (not quite cor- 
rectly) as the Elizabethan Age 
in literature. He came to 
Oxford in 1559, nine years after 
the visit of the notorious Com- 
mission and three years after 
the final sale of the empty 
shelving in Duke Humphrey’s 
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library. By his will he pro- 
vided for the building of the 
third storey of the Schools 
quadrangle and of the great 
western chamber which we 
know as the Selden End. No 
name is more illustrious in the 
annals of Oxford; and from 
what we know of his character 
and attainments we need not 
hesitate to describe him as 
representing the finest type of 
Elizabethan scholar and gentle- 
man. The full spirit of the 
English Renaissance lives in 
his great achievement. 

During the tempestuous days 
of Mary Tudor’s reign, old Mr 
Bodley, who was a well-known 
printer in the west of England 
and a staunch upholder of the 
new Protestant doctrines, was 
“so cruelly threatened and so 
narrowly observed by those 
that maliced his religion ”’ that 
he decided to leave the country. 
The family moved to Wesel 
in Germany and then to Frank- 
furt, where young Thomas be- 
gan his education. They finally 
settled in Geneva, where he 
attended lectures in Hebrew 
and Greek, and heard Calvin 
and Beza discoursing upon the 
new theology. There can be 
no doubt that in these years 
he acquired a remarkable know- 
ledge of languages ; and when, 
on the accession of Elizabeth, 
the family returned to Eng- 
land, he was sent to Oxford, 
and matriculated in 1559 at 
Magdalen. His academic career 
was distinguished, and even 
outstanding. In 1563 he was 
elected a Fellow of Merton, 
and started lecturing on Greek 
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literature. By this time bp 
had become a fine Hebrew 
scholar, and a year or two later 
we find him giving lectures op 
Natural Philosophy. In 1569 
the University elected him to 
the office of Proctor, and 
showed their recognition of his 
academic attainments by mak- 
ing him Public Orator. 

From 1576 to 1580 he was 
on the Continent, travelling in 
Italy, France, and Germany, 
and perfecting his knowledge 
of modern languages. Five 
years afterwards he entered 
the diplomatic service, was sent 
on embassies to Henry of 
Navarre and to various Ger- 
man princes, and spent a long 
and difficult two years in the 
Netherlands. One feels that 
his talents must have fitted 
him peculiarly for diplomatic 
work. In an age of narrow 
loyalties and at a time when 
English education was at a 
low ebb, he had acquired a fine 
breadth of vision in political 
matters and a sympathetic 
knowledge of foreign manner 
and enthusiasms. Burleigh and 
Essex paid warm tribute to 
his abilities; and his famow 
Oxford contemporary, John 
Hales, has described the singt- 
lar charm of his character and 
the great range of his learning. 
We can see all this in his pot 
trait which hangs conspicuously 
in the library. The fine del 
icate hands — nowadays We 
should call them ‘ artistie,— 
the splendid brow, the rather 
full-lipped mouth show ws 4 
man of ready sympathy and 
generosity, of sound ju 
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and common-sense; perhaps 
inclined to be sentimental, per- 
haps @ little finicky in matters 
of detail; but first and fore- 
most, both a scholar and a 
man of action, easy and urbane 
jn manner, yet expecting much 
of others. As an epithet of 
praise the term ‘ Elizabethan ’ 
has been bandied about so 
promiscuously and applied to 
guch impossible people that it 
has almost lost all but a purely 
historical significance. But it 
fits Bodley admirably, with its 
connotation of the ‘spacious 
days’ of the English Renais- 
sance and of reconstruction 
after earlier storms. 

Iam not quite clear whether 
his retirement from public 
affairs was due to friction 
between Cecil and Essex, or 
whether his marriage in 1596 
was the principal reason. His 
bride was possessed of a con- 
siderable private fortune, and 
he was henceforward removed 
from any material necessity to 
continue in his post. It was 
then, in his fifty-first year, 
that the great project which 
was to be the crown of his 
life’s work took firm hold upon 
his mind. 

“His thoughts turned back 
to Oxford and to ‘the people 
of the gown,’ to the home of 
early cares and affections ; he 
noted how decay had invaded 
the haunt of learning, and that 
the spot which is the seat of 

lay now overrun, not 
by the moth and the worm 


—_—_—— 
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only, but almost by the briar 
and the wildwood: and he 
meditated a benefaction not 
for the scholar only, but for 
the scholar’s walls and roofs. 
He would stay the wreck, drive 
the waste away, rescue from 
destruction the buildings of 
old founders as lovingly as 
they had been raised of old, 
and bring back to the Muses 
whom the savagery of the past 
had driven into banishment the 
flow of life and blood and their 
ancient birthright of a home.” 4 

On 23rd February 1598 Bod- 
ley wrote to the Vice-Chancellor 
offering to take upon himself 
the task of restoring the Univer- 
sity library to its former use. 
He proposed to equip ‘ Duke 
Humphrey ’ with the necessary 
desks and shelves, to set about 
procuring books both by his 
own efforts and by stirring up 
‘other men’s benevolence,’ and 
to endow the library with an 
adequate yearly income. We 
must remember that of the 
great fabric which now com- 
prises the library buildings only 
the Divinity School with Duke 
Humphrey above it, ruinous 
and bat-ridden, were then stand- 
ing. The new Convocation 
House, the Proscholium, and 
the Schools quadrangle were 
as yet unbuilt and unthought 
of. Indeed, the quadrangle 
was not started until the year 
of Bodley’s death, whilst the 
Convocation House and Selden’s 
Library were not completed 
until 1640. Bodley’s project 





* These words, which were spoken by John Hales in his funeral oration in 


Merton Chapel, are quoted by Mr Gibson. 


(‘Some Oxford Libraries,’ p. 22.) 
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was received by the University 
with tremendous enthusiasm, 
and his old college offered the 
necessary timber for the work. 
But there were many delays. 
It was found that, before the 
work of re-equipment could be 
put in hand, a new roof would 
have to be provided. Though 
much time was lost and though 
the cost of renovation proved 
far more than had been antici- 
pated, we cannot regret that 
the work had to be done so 
thoroughly. The new roof was 
@ magnificent one, probably one 
of the finest timber roofs in 
the country, with the arms of 
the University blazoned in its 
compartments and with Bod- 
ley’s own shield on the bosses 
between them. By June 1600 
the new shelving and desks 
were in place, and the roof 
was completed. Thomas James, 
a New College man and a great 
scholar and bookman, was ap- 
pointed librarian, and on 8th 
November 1602 the library was 
formally opened. The founder 
had already collected more than 
two thousand volumes. 

A man universally known 
and respected, the familiar 
friend of statesmen and church- 
men, scholars and men of busi- 
ness, Bodley had no difficulty 
in enlisting support for his new 
venture. Gifts of books and 
manuscripts flowed in from 
all sides. In 1604 Bodley was 
knighted, and in the following 
year the first catalogue, a 
massive quarto volume, was 
published. A few months later 
James I., fresh from the tri- 
umphs of his coronation, paid 


his first visit to Oxford, praised 
the good fortune of students 
who had so splendid a library 
at their disposal, declared that 
Bodley ought to have been 
called ‘Godly,’ and promised 
him his pick of the royal library 
at Whitehall. This promise 
proved to be a thing complete 
in itself, and was not followed 
by any gifts; but some years 
later the King graciously pre- 
sented to the library two copies 
of his own works. In the mean- 
time the founder himself had 
not been idle. His agent, John 
Bill, a famous London book- 
seller, had visited France, Italy, 
and Spain in search of suitable 
accessions; and though he 
seems to have found his task 
anything but easy, he eventu- 
ally brought back a fine store 
of books. 

The expansion of the library 
had been so extraordinarily 
rapid that the need for more 
shelf-room was making itself 
felt by 1605. The founder, now 
fully sure of his ground, 
launched an elaborate scheme 
for a new eastern wing which 
was started in 1610. On the 
ground level and rising to the 
height of the Divinity School 
rose the finely vaulted chamber 
known as the Proscholium; 
above it was placed the new 
wing of the library which 1 
specially associated with Bod- 
ley’s name. The King was 
deeply interested in the project, 
and presented part of the timber 
for the roof from the royal 
forest at Shotover. In the 
same year negotiations wer 
successfully concluded by whieh 
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the Stationers’ Company agreed 


“to present to the library one 


t copy of every book 
published by its members. This 
important compact seems to 
have been broached and car- 
ried through by the founder 
on the suggestion of his libra- 
rian, who was also respon- 
sible for compiling the first 
and second catalogues. James 
was @ fine scholar, and in many 
ways the ideal man for his 
post. He possessed just that 
kind of encyclopedic know- 
ledge which is the hallmark of 
the great librarian. His mind 
was not of the type which 
stores an enormous mass of 
miscellaneous information ; but 
he knew instinctively and by 
long familiarity with his craft 
where information was to be 
found. He could always direct 
an inquirer to the right book. 


‘But he was too much of a 


scholar to take very kindly to 
his administrative duties; his 
cataloguing entries were not 
always accurate, and he con- 
stantly lamented that he had 
not more time for his own 
studies. Very shortly after his 
appointment he startled Bodley 
by asking for an increase of 
salary. Not long afterwards 
he announced his intention of 
getting married; and the 
founder, who had made celi- 
bacy a condition of the libra- 
nlan’s office; was at first very 
much shocked, and yielded 
eventually only on the strict 
understanding that the rule 
should be quite inviolable in 
future. The librarian had other 
crities as well; Brian Twyne 


disapproved of his methods, 
and sternly recommended :— 

“ Item, that Mr James would 
frequent his place more dili- 
gently, keepe his houres, re- 
move away his superfluous 
papers lying about the desks, 
and shewe himselfe more pliable 
and facile in directinge of the 
students to their bookes and 
purposes.” 

In point of fact, one cannot 
study the history of these early 
years without realising that 
the moving spirit in the whole 
enterprise, down to the smallest 
details of administration, was 
the founder himself. A collec- 
tion of his letters to James was 
subsequently published in rather 
haphazard fashion by Hearne, 
the garrulous touchy  sub- 
librarian of the early eighteenth 
century. These letters, incisive 
and shrewd in their criticism 
and suggestions, deal with all 
sorts of questions affecting the 
conduct of the library. He 
gives instructions as to how 
the books should be dusted 
and how the library should be 
cleaned. He is perplexed to 
learn of “the Breeding of 
Worms in your Desks,” and 
acknowledges that he knows 
no method of preventing it. 
He disapproves of closing the 
library for too long during 
vacations. He suggests the 
dedication of the library cata- 
logue to Prince Henry rather 
than to the King. To an 
inquiry from James he replies 
that the University should see 
to “the cleaning of the court 
beneath,” and that no charges 
for this work should be met by 
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library funds. And then, in 
what is probably his most fam- 
ous letter of all, he told James 
—evidently not for the first 
time—that the library, as a 
University foundation, has a 
more serious purpose to fulfil 
than to act as a storehouse for 
worthless popular stuff. 

“IT can see no good reason 
to alter my opinion for ex- 
cluding such books as alman- 
acks, plays, and day-books and 
an infinite number that are 
daily printed.... Haply some 
plays may be worth the keeping, 
but hardly one in forty... 
the benefit thereof will nothing 
near countervail the harm that 
the scandal will bring unto the 
library, when it shall be given 
out that we stuffed it full of 
baggage books.... This is 


my opinion, wherein if I err, 


I think I shall err with infinite 
others; and the more I think 
upon it, the more it doth dis- 
taste me that such kind of 
books should be vouchsafed a 
room in so noble a library.” + 
Although these sentiments 
read strangely when we reflect 
that they were written at the 
time when Shakespeare was 
at the summit of his genius, 
they probably awake a respon- 
sive echo in the hearts of 
many librarians of to-day, to 
whom the mighty tide of con- 
temporary printed matter must 
be a constant nightmare. But 
in these days of the Dewey 
Decimal System and the A.L.A. 
Cataloguing Rules, it seems 
almost incredible that the over- 
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seer of a great library could 
consider, as Bodley did at 
first, that press-marks were 
unnecessary. Indeed he ip- 
sisted on keeping printed books 
and manuscripts together ; and 
when, after his death, James 
separated them and locked the 
manuscripts up, Twyne conm- 
plained sharply of what had 
been done. Perhaps in this 
provision the founder con- 
sidered that he was merely 
applying the principle which 
guided and influenced him 
throughout the whole of his 
great endeavour,—that the 
library should be primarily a 
resort and a home for scholars. 
No English translation of a 
Greek or Latin book was al- 
lowed in the early days. In 
general, the library was to be 
used only by Doctors, Masters, 
and Bachelors of the Univer- 
sity ; and the _ statutes 
especially warned sightseers 
against “‘ babbling and tramp- 
ling up and down,”’ and so dis- 
turbing those at work. 

One supposes that this stern 
injunction was a necessary one, 
though it is difficult to imag- 
ine any sightseer sufficiently 
brazen to babble and trample 
up and down in those august 
corridors. I am convinced that 
the tripper of caricature is 4 
very rare bird. We all know 
him in books, and some of 
us may have met him in the 
flesh. He speaks in a loud 
voice and always about the 
wrong things; he gesticulates 
freely and points with great 





2 Gibson, op. cit., p. 25. 
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gsweepings of the arm to some 
tower or building that he has 
happened to identify; field- 
glasses hang from his neck 
and dangle in front of him; 
amap or guide-book is open in 
his hand, and from time to 
time, after consulting it with 
a laborious forefinger, he stops 
suddenly in the street or quad- 
rangle to. explain some his- 
torical association or bygone 
gossip. If you are in his 
company, you are miserably 
aware that everybody is looking 
at you and smiling. You loiter 
behind or turn the other way 
or adopt some other artifice to 
give the impression that he 
does not belong to you. But 
you know all the time that it 
is no good; you can only 
cary the thing through by 
being intolerably rude to him. 
Mere inattention or boredom is 
quite inadequate. © 

Yes, there can be no doubt 
that the rubberneck of the 
comic papers is at worst a 
tiresome fellow and at best a 
source of amusement. By every 
detail of his conduct he pro- 
claims that he has never been 
here before ; and naturally we, 
who have lived here all our 
lives, feel rather superior to 
him and smile at his eccen- 
tticities. If he should happen 
to be a foreigner, then our 
smiles broaden into grins, and 
it is with difficulty that we 
testrain our laughter. The ludi- 
frous hat, the oddly-fitting 
clothes, the impossible gesticu- 
lations—all these strike us as 
iresistibly funny. We are con- 
vulsed with merriment by the 
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guttural ‘‘ Ach so,” or the nasal 
“Well, what d’you know about 
that?” If the odd creature 
should approach us with an 
inquiry as to the direction of 
the railway station, we can 
scarcely keep our faces suffi- 
ciently straight to answer him. 

Now all this is caricature, 
and is, I apprehend, totally 
removed from the reality. Cer- 
tainly there is a type of sight- 
seer who seems to prefer going 
about in a crowd. But in 
general the behaviour of these 
crowds is anything but noisy 
and aggressive. If there is an 
aggressive person in their midst, 
it is their guide. Herded about 
in mass formation, they are 
utterly obedient to his lightest 
hint, hang with bated breath 
upon his most trivial as well 
as his most pontifical utter- 
ance, scarcely raise their voices 
above a deferential undertone, 
and make no attempt to deviate 
by a hairsbreadth from the 
paths by which he leads them. 
Their manners are apologetic 
and almost shamefaced. They 
wear the hang-dog expressions 
of people conscious of their 
own inferiority. And the reason 
for all this is not far to seek. 
We have all amused ourselves 
so thoroughly at the expense 
of the sightseer that a sensitive 
person being taken round with 
an escorted tour feels almost 
as though he were being 
marched through the streets 
by a couple of policemen. This, 
at least, is my own view of the 
matter. It is one of my chief 
ambitions, when visiting for 
the first time some famous 
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monument or building, to avoid 
giving the impression that I 
have never been there before. 
I am keenly interested to pick 
up information, to study the 
fabric and its history intelli- 
gently, and soon. But nothing 
would induce me to go round 
with a party, however great 
my interest might be in the 
guide’s discourse. My method 
is to hang about on the out- 
skirts of the mob, looking at 
some window or moulding, and 
taking care that my scrutiny 
is not directed towards the 
features about which the guide 
is speaking. But I can hear 
perfectly well what he is saying, 
and make a more leisurely 
examination afterwards. As to 
those vivid first impressions 
which a great building or land- 
scape stamps upon the mind, 
I prefer to be left entirely free 
to form them for myself: I 
do not wish to be distracted 
by a lot of detail, though I 
shall be keenly interested in it 
later on. 

It is difficult to generalise 
about sightseers, but I am sure 
that the mild and diffident 
type is much more representa- 
tive of the whole than the 
loud-voiced swaggerer or the 
eccentric foreigner. The latter, 
at any rate, is a pure fiction. 
No one will deny that there are 
other less desirable specimens : 
there are, for instance, the ter- 
rible people who rush about the 
country on motor bicycles and 
look like inflated sponge-bags : 
there is the hustling tripper 
who ‘ does ’ Oxford in an after- 
noon: and there are others. 
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But in general the sightgeer 
is a sufficiently harmless person, 
very easily overawed, and very 
anxious not to do the wrong 
thing. He should be encour 
aged rather than intimidated. 
There is no need to watch him 
closely in case he should start 
“ babbling or trampling up and 
down.” And if we are tempted 
now and then to impatience at 
his importunity, let us at least 
remember that at one time or 
another we have ourselves been 
like him. 

We have said something of 
Duke Humphrey and of Bod- 
ley, and it is perhaps worth 
while mentioning a man whose 
connection with the Bodleian 
was somewhat fortuitous, 
though of considerable import- 
ance. Dr John Radcliffe was a 
fashionable London doctor who 
became noted during his life- 
time for a large-hearted phil- 
anthropy. He gave largely to 
the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, founded a travel- 
ling scholarship at Oxford, and 
contributed very liberally to- 
wards the funds for enlarging 
University College. He seems 
to have been an irascible old 
person, possessed of an acid wit 
and a hearty contempt for the 
methods of his fellow practi- 
tioners. He died in the year 
of Queen Anne’s accession, be- 
queathing part of his fortune 
to the furtherance of learning 
in the University of Oxford— 
an object, we may remark in 
parenthesis, for which there 
was ample scope at the time. 
With these funds the Rad- 
cliffe Infirmary, the Radelifie 
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Observatory, and the building 
which we now know as the 
Radeliffe Camera were erected. 


- Qn 13th April 1749 the latter 


was formally opened in the 

nce of “‘ the greatest num- 
ber of the nobility, gentry, and 
members of the University that 
was ever known on any occa- 
sion.” 

Founded as a self-contained 
library and originally intended 
as a repository for modern 
books which were not already 
in the Bodleian, the new founda- 
tion swiftly became an anomaly. 
It was found that the two 
libraries were accumulating 
duplicates on an enormous scale, 
and that the primary intention 
of relieving the Bodleian was 
not being fulfilled. In 1811 it 
was agreed that the purchase 
of books for the Radcliffe should 
be restricted to works on natural 
science and medicine; and fifty 
years later, when the new 
museum was built in the heyday 
of the Gothic revival, the 
Camera was handed over to 
the Bodleian authorities for the 
general purposes of book storage 
and accommodation for readers. 
The basement has been trans- 
formed into a vast storeroom, 
and the rotunda is now the 
principal reading-room. 

“From that day to this,” 
Mr Gibson tells us, “it has 
been the chief repository for 
books supplied to the Bodleian 
under the terms of the Copy- 
right Act, and has now become 
80 congested that a large under- 
ground chamber, capable of 
storing a million and a half 
octavo volumes, has been 


constructed on the north 
side.”’ 

The subterranean dungeons 
of the Bodleian are the subject 
of much incredible legend, and 
I suppose that the only people 
who are accurately informed 
upon the matter are the mem- 
bers of the library staff. I 
have heard that it is possible 
to plunge underground in the 
region of the Schools quad- 
rangle and to emerge in the 
examination schools after pass- 
ing through a series of great 
corridors lined with bookstacks. 
I have even been told that 
the staff of the library includes 
a detachment of specially 
trained moles which burrow 
like subterranean retrievers in- 
to the more impenetrable cham- 
bers, and return, dusty but 
triumphant, with the desired 
volumes. These animals are 
kept under very strict super- 
vision, and are not allowed 
under any circumstances to 
enter the reading-rooms. No 
book will ever be actually 
brought to you by a mole, 
whose part is simply to fetch 
it from the shelves and deliver 
it to the attendant who sent 
him for it. That, at least, is 
the procedure as my informant 
described it. 

Quite apart from a number 
of manuscripts which are valued 
and treasured for their in- 
trinsic beauty of calligraphy or 
illumination, the Bodleian pos- 
sesses one or two volumes 
whose immediate interest and 
appeal is a quite personal one. 
For instance, MS. Auct. F. 4 32 
probably belonged to St Dun- 
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stan, and contains a little 
couplet in his own handwriting. 
But the most famous of these 
manuscripts is an eleventh cen- 
tury copy of the Gospels proper 
to each Sunday in the year, 
which was picked up in 1887 
at a London auction for £6. 
The -volume is pleasantly illu- 
minated, and on the fly-leaf 
are some verses describing a 
miracle in which it had played 
a part. Herein it is related 
that a certain priest who was 
carrying the book accidentally 
dropped it in a stream, whence 
it was recovered some little 
time after by a knight. He 
naturally expected to find it 
irrecoverably damaged by its 
immersion, and was amazed 
to notice that “except on the 
two leaves which you may see 
on either side where from the 


Waves appears a. shrinkage,” 
the book was in perfectly sound 
condition. The verses end with 
prayers for Malcolm and Mar- 
garet, King and Queen of Scot- 
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land ; and anyone who handles 
the book to-day can see that 
the two outer leaves at either 
end are indeed shrivelled and 
discoloured. Now comes the 
interesting point. The identi- 
cal story, with trifling varia- 
tion of detail, is related in the 
biography of St Margaret 
written shortly after her death 
in 1093 by her confessor. He 
tells us that the little Gospel 
book was the Queen’s most 
treasured possession, and it is 
no very daring assumption that 
this Bodleian copy was the 
actual volume used by her 
from day to day. If it be so, 
we have here a link with the 
distant past so intimate and 
personal that the intervening 
generations seem like a mo- 
ment of time—a book that was 
used and handled twenty gener- 
ations ago by a Queen of Scot- 
land and a canonised saint of 
the Church. A hundred years 
ago it formed part of an obscure 
parish library in Suffolk. 








MOBY-DICK AND MOCHA-DICK. 


A LITERARY FIND. 


BY RB. 8. GARNETT. 


“ Myself I have agreed to try whether I can master and kill this 
spermaceti Whale, for I could never hear of any of that sort that 
was killed by any man, such is his fierceness and swiftness.” —A 


Letter, 1668. 


A landsman who essays to 
write of a Leviathan does well, 
in the first place, to explain 
the reason for his presumption. 
In my case there is a compelling 
force. I take up my pen willy- 
nilly. For fifty years.and more 
have I been haunted by Moby- 
Dick, the White Whale. I 
would be my own physician 
by proving in print that in 
‘sooth he was long since slain. 
__. Moreover, in writing this 

paper I hope to do a good 
action, or, rather, to encourage 
some one to do so, while grati- 
fying myself at the same time. 

I am @ landsman, I say, and 
it was while sitting on the 
faded turkey carpet of my 
father’s study, which I used to 
wish would fly with me to 
Baghdad or Ispahan, that I 
made Moby-Dick’s dread ac- 
quaintance in the pages of a 
‘first edition.’ 1 read of mad 
Captain Ahab of the whaler 
Pequod sailing, on Christmas 
Day, with the object of meeting 


and slaying his remorseless foe, 
Moby-Dick. In my thought 
the hideous end of the cap- 
tain was, indeed, my own 
end, and no other horror could 
possess me. Then the awful 


| clangour of the waves resounded 


in my ears as I slid down, down 
their icy slopes, pursued to the 
uttermost depths by the gigan- 
tic. snow-white form of my 
remorseless foe. Mrs Shelley’s 
‘ Frankenstein,’ the frontispiece 
of which so appalled other 
inmates of the nursery, was 
sought by me as a relief. The 
result flowing from my early 
acquaintance with * The 
Whale ’! is that Herman Mel- 
ville has ever since repeatedly 
confronted me, as you shall 
hear. 

At that early period of my 
life, Melville—whose ‘ Typee ’ ? 
charmed us, though his on- 
slaught on missionaries was a 
puzzle — Melville the famous 
author of to-day was, with all 
his works, forgot—erased from 





‘The Whale,’ by Herman Melville. 

* ‘Narrative of a Four Months’ Residence among the Natives in a Valley of 
Marquesas Islands; or a Peep at Polynesian Life,’ by Herman Melville. 
1846. The onslaught on missionaries and some other matter did not 

find a place in the second edition. 


3 vols. London, 1851. 
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the memory of critics, pub- 
lishers, readers; but of that I 
knew nothing until, years later, 
I chanced to speak of him to 
one of his fellow-countrymen, 
the learned Dr M——. “Oh!” 
said he, “ you must mean Her- 
man Merivale.”’ 

T related this conversation 
to my father, who musingly 
observed: “It is strange that 
two American authors of un- 
mistakable genius — Herman 
Melville and Charles Brockden 
Brown —should be unknown 
to-day in their own land, but 
such is certainly the case.” 

Next, 1 think, my recollec- 
tion is of the postman at our 
door with a letter written on a 
piece of yellowish paper from 
Herman Melville. Its exact 
language I cannot recall, but 
its tenor was: ‘ Your sug- 
gestion comes too late, and it 
astonishes me, for I had thought 
my books long forgotten. All 
the same, I thank you for 
asking me to write my life and 
adventures.” 

Not long after there followed 
the news of the death of the 
author of ‘ Moby-Dick,’ on 28th 
September 1891. (The chief 
literary journal of America did 
not then even know who he 
was !) 

Then was to come the 
moment in which, in a crowded 
city street, I edged myself to 
a barrow standing by the kerb 
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and saw, lying blistering in the 
sun, a copy of ‘ Israel Potter,’ 2 

“How much?” I shouted 
amidst the crashes of the hurt- 
ling waggons on the stone 
setts. “ How much for this? ” 

“Twopence,” came the 
answer. 

‘Israel Potter ’ for twopence! 
Was ever genius more slighted, 
despised, than Herman Meél- 
ville’s ? 

Further ‘ prizes,’ acquired in 
no less romantic circumstances 
and for derisive sums of money, 
were ‘Typee’ and ‘ Mardi.’ 
These to me seemed other than 
ordinary happenings, and, in- 
deed, from the bibliographical 
or ‘collector’s’ point of. view 
were so—for most copies of 
Melville’s books had long since 
lined the travelling trunks of 
persons who, though they had 
never heard of him, were des- 
tined to benefit by his ‘ works.’ 

Much later—about 1914,—by 
what cause or concatenation 
of causes I know not, Herman 
Melville, the neglected ‘author 
of tales of the sea, was ‘re 
surrected.’ No longer was he 
confused with Herman Meri- 
vale. His books were sought 
for, discussed, ‘ appreciated, 
republished. ‘The Whale’ of 
my youth became that popular 
book ‘ Moby-Dick.’ Then one 
heard that its author's ‘ Life’ 
was to be written by a fellow- 
countryman.‘ Since then the 





1 The author of ‘ Wieland,’ ‘Arthur Mervyn,’ and ‘Edgar Huntly ’—novels 
which, for their absorbing interest and originality, well deserve to be reprinted. 


2 «Israel Potter: His Fifty Years of Exile.’ 


8 «Mardi: A Voyage Thither ?’ 


3 vols. 


London, 1855. 
London, 1849. 


“Mr Raymond Weaver has the distinction of having written the first 


biography, ‘Herman Melville, Mariner and Mystic.’ 


1921. 
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gollected works have been 
studied and restudied, and, 
‘Redburn ’ and ‘ White Jacket’ 
among them, have made up a 
yast deal of leeway. 

So much by way of prelude. 
I come now to the root of 
the matter. All writers on 
Melville and his ‘ Moby-Dick ’ 
have had to ask the question 
of themselves: Why did Ish- 
mael—that is, Melville—go on 
his voyage, and why, to do so, 
did he join the crew of a 
whaler, of all vessels? The only 
answer that his biographers 


have supplied is that Dana’s. 


‘Two Years Before the Mast ’ 
probably gave him the fillip 
he needed to determine him on 
a fuller, wider voyage than 
Dana's. And yet Melville him- 
self in his first chapter gives the 
clue—a hitherto unnoticed one 
—to the mystery ! 

Melville writes in explana- 
tion of his motives in voyaging 
a8 he did— 

“Chief among these motives 
was the overwhelming idea of 
the great Whale himself. Such 
4 portentous and mysterious 
monster roused all my curi- 
osity. Then the wild and 
distant seas, where he rolled 
his island bulk ; the uncharted, 
nameless perils of a thousand 
Patagonian sights and sounds, 
helped to sway me to my wish. 
-+.I love to sail forbidden 
seas, and land on barbarous 
coasts. Not ignoring what is 
good, I am quick to perceive a 
horror ; 


“ By reason of these things, 
then, the whaling voyage was 
Welcome; the great floodgates 


of the wonder-world swung be- 
fore, and in the wild conceits 
that swayed me to my purpose 
two and two there floated in 
to my inmost soul endless 
processions of the whale, and, 
midsmost among them all, one 
grand hooded phantom, like a 
snow-hill in the air.” 

There it is! 

The great floodgates of the 
wonder-world had swung open, 
and the grand hooded phantom 
of the White Whale of the 
Pacific had swum through them 
into Melville’s brain. The ques- 
tion I asked myself was one 
which no one seems ever to have 
asked: How did Melville know 
of this phenomenon in the world 
of waters ? 

And one day, as if to an- 
Swer my question, mysteriously 
loomed upon me Mocha-Dick. 

1 was turning over a volume 
of an old periodicel when I 
read— 


“MOCHA-DICK 
OR 
THE WHITE WHALE OF 
THE PACIFIC 
(a leaf from a Manuscript 
Journal) 
BY 


J. N. REYNOLDS, Esq.” 


At that self-same moment, 
as I read the title, I had the 
premonition that there before 
me was another history of the 
white monster, the hideous com- 
panion of my childish dreams, 
who with immense open jaws 
still occasionally pursued me 
through terrific seas. 

J. N. Reynolds circumstan- 
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tially relates that when sailing 
off the coast of Chili in lat. 
38° 28’ south, twenty leagues 
north of Mono del Bonifacio 
and opposite the Imperial River, 
from which it bears W.S.W., 
his ship fell in with a whaler, 
which he boarded with his 
captain (Captain Palmer). Now 
this whaler, he tells us, rejoiced 
in a mate with an extraordinary 
appearance and an extraordi- 
nary record, since his shoulders 
were so immensely broad as 
to make him, though nearly 
of medium height, look dwarfish, 
and since a very early feat of 
his had been to run his boat- 
bows against the side of an ‘ old 
bull,’ leap from the ‘ cuddy’ 
to the back of the ‘ fish,’ shoot 
his lance home, and return on 
board in safety. But the climax 
of his exploits was such that, 
had not his preliminary canter 
been duly chronicled in the log, 
it would have been forgotten. 
The mate had slain Mocha- 
Dick. 

Observe. Mocha-Dick was 
renowned among whalemen. 
The victor in a hundred fights 
with his pursuers, he was an 
old bull whale of prodigious 
size and strength. And, by a 
marvellous freak of nature, he 
was ‘‘ white as wool,” and flung 
the water from his nose “in a 
lofty perpendicular expanded 
volume.” The time of the 
discovery of this unique 
Leviathan was uncertain, but 
this was settled—previous to 
the year 1810 he had been 
seen and attacked near the 


Island of Mocha. Numerong 
boats were known to haye 
been shattered by his immense 
flukes, or ground to pieces in 
the crush of his powerful jaws; 
and on one occasion he came 
off victorious from a conflict 
with the crews of three English 
whalers, striking fiercely at the 
last of the retreating boats at 
the moment it was rising from 
the water in its hoist up to the 
ship’s davits. 

In consequence of his event- 
ful career his back was serried 
with irons, and such was his 
celebrity that when whalemen 
met on the broad Pacific a 
customary interrogation was; 
Any news from Mocha-Dick? 

The mate’s story (I am the 
first to utilise it since 1841)! 
ran as follows :— 


“Our vessel, as capital a 
ship as ever left the little island 
of Nantucket, was finely 
manned and commanded, # 
well as thoroughly provided 
with every requisite for the 
peculiar service in which she 
was engaged. We were stand- 
ing in upon the coast of Chili 
before a gentle breeze from the 
south, that bore us along almost 
imperceptibly. It was a quiet 
and beautiful evening, and the 
sea glanced and glistened i 
the level rays of the descending 
sun with a surface of waving 
gold. The western sky wa 
flooded with amber light, 2 
the midst of which, like #0 
many islands, floated immense 
clouds of every conceivable 





! William Hazlitt included it in a Miscellany in that year. 
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priliant dye, while far to the 
north-west, looming darkly 
against a paler heaven, rose 
the conical peak of Mocha. 
The men were busily employed 
in sharpening their harpoons, 

es, and lances for the ex- 
pected fight. The look-out at 
the mast-head, with cheek on 
his shoulder, was dreaming of 
the ‘dangers he had passed,’ 
instead of keeping watch for 
those which were to come; 
while the captain paced the 
quarter-deck with long and 
hasty stride, scanning the ocean 
in every direction with a keen 
expectant eye. All at once he 
stopped, fixed his gaze intently 
for an instant on some object 
to leeward that seemed to 
attract it, and then, in no very 
conciliating tone, hailed the 
mast-head. 

“*Both ports shut?’ he 
exclaimed, looking aloft, and 
pointing backward, where a 
long white bushy spout was 
rising, about a mile off the 
larboard bow, against the glow- 
inghorizon. ‘ Both ports shut ? 
I say, you leaden-eyed lubber ! 

ice lazy son of a sea-cook 
you are for a look-out! Come 
down, sir! ’ 

“*There she blows !—sperm 
whale—old sog, sir!’ said the 
man in a deprecatory tone, as 
he descended from his nest in 
the air. It was at once seen 
that the creature was com- 
Panionless ; but as a lone whale 
8 generally an old bull, and of 
unusual size and ferocity, more 
than ordinary sport was antici- 
pated, while unquestionably 
more than ordinary honour 
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was to be won from its suc- 
cessful issue. 

“The second mate and I 
were ordered to make ready 
the pursuit; and now com- 
menced a scene of emulation 
and excitement, of which the 
most vivid description would 
convey but an imperfect out- 
line, unless you have been a 
spectator or an actor on @ 
similar occasion. Line - tubs, 
water-kegs, and wafe-poles were 
thrown hurriedly into the boats ; 
the irons were placed in the 
racks, and the necessary evolu- 
tions of the ship gone through 
with a quickness almost magi- 
cal, and this, too, amidst what 
to a landsman would have 
seemed inextricable confusion, 
with perfect regularity and pre- 
cision, the commands of the 
officers being all but forestalled 
by the enthusiastic eagerness 
of the men. In a short time 
we were as near the object of 
our chase as it was considered 
prudent to approach. 

‘““* Back the main-tops’l!’ 
shouted the captain. ‘ There 
she blows! there she blows! 
there she blows!’ eried the 
look-out, who had taken the 
place of his sleepy shipmate, 
raising the pitch of his voice 
with each announcement until 
it amounted to a downright 
yell. ‘ Right ahead, sir! spout 
as long an’s thick as the main- 
yard!’ 

“** Stand by to lower!’ ex- 
claimed the captain ; ‘ all hands 
—cook, steward, cooper—every 
d——<d one of ye, stand by to 
lower !’ 

** An instantaneous rush from 
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all quarters of the vessel an- 
swered this appeal, and every 
man was at his station almost 
before the last word had passed 
the lips of the skipper. 

** Lower away !’—and in a 
moment the keels splashed in 
the water. ‘Follow down the 
crews; jump in, my boys; 
slip the crotch; line your oars ; 
now pull, as if the d—1 was in 
your wake!’ were the succes- 
sive orders, as the men slipped 
down the ship’s side, took their 
places in the boats, and began 
to give way. 

“The second mate had a 
little the advantage of me in 
starting. The stern of his boat 
grated against the bows of 
mine at the instant I grasped 
my steering-oar and gave the 
signal to shove off. One sweep 
of my arm, and we sprang 
foaming in his track. Now 
came the tug-of-war. To 
become a first-class oarsman, 
you must understand, requires 
@ natural gift. My crew were 
not wanting in the proper 
qualification. Every mother’s 
son of them pulled as if he had 
been born with an oar in his 
hand; and as they stretched 
every sinew for the glory of 
darting the first iron, it did 
my heart good to see the boys 
spring. At every stroke the 
tough blades bent like willow 
wands, and quivered like 
tempered steel in the warm 
sunlight, as they sprang for- 
ward from the tension of the 
retreating wave. At the dis- 
tance of half a mile, and directly 


before us, lay the object of 
our emulation and ambition, 
heaving his huge bulk ip 
unwieldy gambols as though 
totally unconscious of oy 
approach. 

“There he blows! An old 
bull, by Jupiter! LHighty bar. 
rels, boys, waiting to be towed 
alongside! Long and quick— 
shoot ahead! Now she feels 
it; waist-boat never could beat 
us; now she feels the touch! 
—now she walks through it! 
Again—now!’ Such were the 
broken exclamations and ad- 
jurations with which 1 cheered 
my rowers to their toil, as, 
with renewed vigour, 1 plied 
my long steering-oar. In an- 
other moment we were along- 
side our competitor. The shiv- 
ering blades flashed forward 
and backward like sparks of 
light. The waters boiled under 
our prow, and the trenched 
waves closed, hissing and whitl- 
ing, in our wake as we swept, 
I might almost say were lifted, 
onward in our arrowy course. 

“We were coming down on 
our fish, and could hear the 
roar of his spouting above the 
rush of the sea, when my boat 
began to take the lead. 

““* Now, my fine fellows, I 
exclaimed in triumph, ‘DOW 
we'll show them our sterm— 
only spring! Stand ready, 
harpooner, but don’t start til 
I give the word.’ 

““Qarry me on, and iis 
name’s Dennis !’1 cried the 
boat-steerer in a confident tone. 
We were perhaps a hundred 





1 A whale’s name is ‘ Dennis’ when he spouts blood. 
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feet in advance of the waist- 
poat, and within fifty of the 
whale, about an inch of whose 
hump only was to be seen 
above the water, when, heaving 
jlowly into view a pair of 
flukes some eighteen feet in 
width, he went down. The men 
lay on their oars. ‘There he 
blows again!’ cried the tub- 
oarsman, as a lofty perpendicu- 
lar spout sprang into the air a 
few furlongs away on the star- 
board side. Presuming, from 
his previous movement, that 
the old fellow had been ‘ gallied ’ 
by other boats, and might prob- 
ably be jealous of our purpose, 
I was about ordering the men 
to pull away as softly and 
silently as possible, when we 
received fearful intimation that 
he had no intention of balking 
our inclination, or even yield- 
ing us the honour of the first 
attack. Lashing the sea with 
his enormous tail until he 
threw about him a cloud of surf 
and spray, he came down at full 
speed, ‘jaws on,’ with the de- 
termination apparently of doing 
battle in earnest. As he drew 
near, with his long curved 
back looming occasionally 
above the surface of the bil- 
» We perceived that it was 
white as the surf around him; 
and the men stared aghast at 
each other, as they uttered, in 
4 Suppressed tone, the terrible 
name of MocHA-Driox ! 
*Mocha-Dick or the d—,’ 
said I, ‘this boat never sheers 
of from anything that wears 
the shape of a whale. Pull 
easy; just give her way enough 
to steer.’ As the creature ap- 
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proached, he somewhat abated 
his frenzied speed, and, at the 
distance of a cable’s length, 
changed his course to a sharp 
angle with our own. 

‘““* Here he comes!’ I ex- 
claimed. ‘Stand up, _har- 
pooner! Don’t be hasty— 
don’t be flurried. Hold your 
iron higher—firmer. Now!’ 
I shouted, as I brought our 
bows within a boat’s length of 
the immense mass which wa* 
wallowing heavily by. ‘ Now / 
give it to him solid !’ 

“ But the leviathan plunged 
on unharmed. The young har- 
pooner, though ordinarily as 
fearless as a lion, had imbibed 
a sort of superstitious dread 
of Mocha-Dick, from the ex- 
aggerated stories of that prodigy 
which he had heard from his 
comrades. He regarded him, 
as he had heard him described 
in many a tough yarn durin: 
the middle watch, rather as 
some ferocious fiend of the 
deep, than a regular-built, legiti- 
mate whale! Judge, then, o 
his trepidation on beholding 
a creature answering the wildest 
dreams of his fancy, and suffi- 
ciently formidable, without any 
superadded terrors, bearing 
down upon him with thrashing 
flukes and distended jaws! He 
stood erect, it cannot be denied. 
He planted his foot—he grasped 
the coil—he poised his weapon ; 
but his knee shook, and his 
sinewy arm wavered. The shaft 
was hurled, but with unsteady 
aim. It just grazed the back 
of the monster, glanced off, 
and darted into the sea beyond. 
A second, still more abortive, 
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fell short of the mark. The 
giant animal swept on for a 
few rods, and then, as if in 
contempt of our fruitless and 
childish attempt to injure him, 
flapped a storm of spray in 
our faces with his broad tail 
and dashed far down into the 
depths of the ocean, leaving 
our little skiff among the waters 
where he sank to spin and duck 
in the whirlpool. 

“Never shall I forget the 
choking sensation of disap- 
pointment which came over 
me at that moment. My glance 
fell on the harpooner. ‘ Clumsy 
lubber!’ 1 vociferated, in a 
voice hoarse with passion. 
‘You a whaleman! You are 
only fit to spear eels! Cowardly 
spawn! Curse me, if you are 
not afraid of a whale !’ 

“The poor fellow, mortified 
at his failure, was slowly and 
thoughtfully hauling in his 
irons. No sooner had he heard 
me stigmatise him as ‘ afraid 
of a whale’ than he bounded 
upon his thwart, as if bitten 
by a serpent. He stood before 
me for a moment with a glow- 
ing cheek and flashing eye; 
then dropping the iron he had 
just drawn in, without uttering 
@ word he turned half round 
and sprang bead foremost into 
the sea. The tub-oarsman, who 
was recoiling the line in the 
after-part of the boat, saw his 
design just in season to grasp 
him by the heel as he made 
his spring. But he was not 
to be dragged on board again 
without a struggle. Having 
now became more calm, I en- 
deavoured to soothe his 


wounded pride with kind ang 
flattering words; for I knew 
him to be a noble-hearted 
fellow, and was truly sorry 
that my hasty reproaches should 
have touched so fine a spirit go 
deeply. 

“ Night being now at hand, 
the captain’s signal was set 
for our return to the vessel; 
and we were soon assembled on 
her deck, discussing the mis 
chances of the day, and specu- 
lating on the prospect of better 
luck on the morrow. 

“We were at breakfast next 
morning, when the watch at 
the fore top-gallant head sang 
out merrily, ‘There she 
breaches!* ‘Where away?’ 
cried the skipper, rushing from 
the cabin, and upsetting in his 
course the steward, who was 
returning from the caboose with 
a@ replenished biggin of hot 
coffee. ‘Not loud but deep’ 
were the grumblings and groans 
of that functionary as he rubbed 
his scalded shins and danced 
about in agony; but had they 
been far louder, they would 
have been drowned in the 
tumult of vociferation which 
answered the announcement 
from the mast-head. 

“* Where away?’ repeated 
the captain as he gained the 
deck. 

“*Mhree points off the lee 
ward bow.’ 

** * How far ? ’ 

“< About a league, sir; heads 
same as we do. ‘There she 
blows!’ added the man, as he 
came slowly down the shrouds, 
with his eyes fixed intently 
upon the spouting herd. 
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“*Keep her off two points ! 
Steady !—steady, as she goes !’ 

“Steady it is, sir,’ answered 
the helmsman. 

“* Weather braces, a small 
pul. Loose to’ -gallant-sails! 
Bear a hand, my boys! Who 
knows but we may tickle their 
ribs at this rising ? ’ 

“The captain had gone aloft, 
and was giving these orders 
from the main-to’-gallant-cross- 
trees. ‘There she top-tails ! 
there she blows!’ added he, 
as, after taking a long look at 
the sporting shoal, he glided 
down the backstay. ‘Sperm 
whale, and a thundering big 
school of °em!’ was his reply 
to the rapid and eager inquiries 
of the men. ‘See the lines in 
the boats,’ he continued ; ‘ get 
inthe craft ; swing the cranes ! ’ 

“By this time the fish had 
gone down, and every eye was 
strained to catch the first in- 
timation of their appearance. 

“There she spouts !’ screamed 
ayoung greenhorn in the main 
chains, ‘close by ; a mighty big 
whale.’ 


“We'll know that better 
at the trying out, my son,’ said 
the third mate drily. 

“Back the main-tops’l!’ 
was now the command. The 
ship had little headway at the 
time, and in a few minutes we 
Were as motionless as if lying 
at anchor. 

“*Lower away, all hands! ’ 
aid in a twinkling, and to- 
gether, the starboard, larboard, 
and waist - boats struck the 
Water. Each officer leapt into 

Own; the crews arranged 
themselves at their respective 
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stations; the boat-steerers be- 
gan to adjust their ‘ craft,’ and 
we left the ship’s side in com- 
pany, the captain, in laconic 
phrase, bidding us to ‘ get up 
and get fast’ as quickly as 
possible. 

“* Away we dash in the direc- 
tion of our prey, who were 
frolicking, if such a term can 
be applied to their unwieldy 
motions, on the surface of the 
waves. Occasionally a huge 
shapeless body would flounce 
out of its proper element, and 
fall back with a heavy splash, 
the effort forming about as 
ludicrous a caricature of agility 
as would the attempt of some 
over-fed alderman to execute 
the Highland fling. 

“We were within a hundred 
rods of the herd, when, as if 
from’ a common impulse or 
upon some preconcerted signal, 
they all suddenly disappeared. 
‘Follow me!’ I shouted, wav- 
ing my hand to the men in 
the other boats; ‘I see their 
track under water; they swim 
fast, but we’ll be among them 
when they rise. Lay back,’ I 
continued, addressing myself to 
my own crew, ‘back to the 
thwarts! Spring hard! We'll 
be in the thick of ’em when 
they come up; only pull!’ 

“And they did pull man- 
fully. After rowing for about 
a mile, I ordered them to ‘ lie.’ 
The oars were peaked, and we 
rose to look out for the first 
‘noddle-head ’ that should break 
water. It was at this time a 
dead calm. Not a single cloud 
was passing over the deep blue 
of the heavens, to vary their 
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boundless transparency, or 
shadow for a moment the 
gleaming ocean which they 
spanned. Within a short dis- 
tance lay our noble ship, with 
her idle canvas hanging in 
drooping festoons from her 
_ yards, while she seemed rest- 
ing on her inverted image, 
which, distinct and beautiful 
as its original, was glassed in 
the smooth expanse beneath. 
No sound disturbed the general 
silence save our own heavy 
breathing, the low gurgle of 
the water against the side of 
the boat, or the noise of flap- 
ping wings as the albatross 
wheeled sleepily along through 
the stagnant atmosphere. 

“We had remained quiet for 
about five minutes, when some 
dark object was descried ahead 
moving on the surface of the 
sea. It proved to be @ small 
‘calf,’ playing in ‘the sun- 
shine. 

“*Pull up and strike it,’ 
said I to the third mate; ‘it 
may bring up the old one— 
perhaps the whole school.’ 

* And so it did, with a ven- 
geance! The sucker was trans- 
pierced after a short pursuit ; 
but hardly had it made its 
first agonised plunge, when an 
enormous cow-whale rose close 
beside her wounded offspring. 
Her first endeavour was, to 
take it under her fin in order 
to bear it away; and nothing 
could be more striking than the 
maternal tenderness she mani- 
fested in her exertions to ac- 
complish this object. But the 
poor thing was dying, and while 
she vainly tried to induce it 


[Dee, 


to accompany her, it rolleg 
over, and floated dead at her 
side. Perceiving it to be be. 
yond the reach of her 

she turned to wreak her yep. 
geance on its slayers, and made 
directly for the boat, crashing 
her vast jaws the while in a 
paroxysm of rage. Ordering 
his boat-steerer aft, the mate 
sprang forward, cut the ling 
loose from the calf, and then 
snatched from the crotch the 
remaining iron, which he 
plunged with his gathered 
strength into the body of the 
mother as the boat sheered 
off to avoid her onset. I saw 
that the work was well done, 
but had no time to mark the 
issue, for at that instant a 
whale ‘ breached’ at the dis- 
tance of about a mile from uw 
on the starboard quarter. The 
glimpse I caught of the animal 
in his descent convinced me 
that I once more beheld my 
old acquaintance, Mocha-Dick. 


That falling mass was bie | 


as a snowdrift ! 

“One might have supposed 
the recognition mutual, for no 
sooner was his vast square head 
lifted from the sea than he 
charged down upon us, scatter- 
ing the billows into spray # 
he advanced, and leaving 4 
wake of foam a rod in width, 
from the violent. lashing of lis 
flukes. 

“ « He’s making for the bloody 
water!’ cried the men, a8 he 
cleft his way toward the vety 
spot where the calf had beet 
killed. ‘ Here, harpooner, steer 
the boat, and let me dart!’ 
I exclaimed, as I leapt into the 
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pows. ‘May the “ Goneys”’ 


eat me if he dodges us this 

time, though he were Beelzebub 

himself! Pull for the red 
1? 


“ As I spoke, the fury of the 
animal seemed suddenly to die 
away. He paused in his career, 
and lay passive on the waves, 
with his arching back thrown 
up like the ridge of a mountain. 
‘The old sog’s lying to!’ I 
qried exultingly. ‘Spring, boys! 
spring now, and we have him! 
All my clothes, tobacco, every- 
thing I’ve got, shall be yours, 
only lay me ‘longside that whale 
before another boat comes up! 
My grimky! what a hump! 
Only look at the irons in his 
back! No, don’t look—puuy ! 
Now, boys, if you care about 
seeing your sweethearts and 
wives in old Nantuck! if you 
love Yankee-land—if you love 
me—pull ahead, won’t ye? 
Now, then, to the thwarts! 
lay back, my boys! I feel ye, 
my hearties! Give her the 
touch! Only five seas off! 





Not five seas off! One minute 
—half a minute more! Softly 
—no noise! Softly with your 
oars! That will do——’ 

“And as the words were 
uttered I raised the harpoon 
above my head, took a rapid 
but no less certain aim, and 
sent it, hissing, deep into his 
thick white side ! 

“Stern all! for your lives ! ’ 
I shouted, for at the instant 
the steel quivered in his body 
the wounded leviathan plunged 
his head beneath the surface, 
and whirling round with great 
Velocity smote the sea violently 
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with fin and fluke in a convul- 
sion of rage and pain. 

“* Our little boat flew dancing 
back from the seething vortex 
around him, just in season to 
escape being overwhelmed or 
crushed. He now started to 
run. For a short time the line 
rasped, smoking, through the 
chocks. A few turns round 
the loggerhead then secured it ; 
and with oars a-peak, and 
bows tilted to the sea, we went 
leaping onward in the wake of 
the tethered monster. Vain 
were all his struggles to break 
from our hold: the strands 
were too strong, the barbed 
iron too deeply fleshed, to give 
way; so that whether he 
essayed to dive or breach, or 
dash madly forward, the frantic 
creature still felt that he was 
held in check. At one moment, 
in impotent rage, he reared his 
immense blunt head, covered 
with barnacles, high above the 
surge; while his jaws fell to- 
gether with a crash that almost 
made me shiver; then the 
upper outline of his vast form 
was dimly seen, gliding amidst 
showers of sparkling spray; 
while streaks of crimson on the 
white surf that boiled in his 
track told that the shaft had 
been driven home. 

“By this time the whole 
‘school’ was about us; and 
spouts from a hundred spir- 
acles, with a roar that almost 
deafened us, were raining on 
every side; while in the midst 
of a vast surface of chafing sea 
might be seen the black shapes 
of the rampant herd, tossing 
and plunging, like a legion of 
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maddened demons. The second 
and third mates were in the 
very centre of this appalling 
commotion. 

“ At length Dick began to 
lessen his impetuous speed. 
* Now, my boys,’ cried 1, ‘ haul 
me on; wet the line, you second 
oarsman, as it comes in. Haul 
away, shipmates!—why the 
devil don’t you haul? Lee- 
ward side— leeward! I tell 
you! Don’t you know how 
to approach a whale ? ’ 

“The boat brought fairly 
up upon his broadside as I 
spoke, and I gave him the 
lance just under the shoulder- 
blade. At this moment, just 


as the boat’s head was laid off 
and I was straightening, for a 
second lunge, my lance, which 
IT had ‘ boned’ in the first, a 
piercing cry from the boat- 


steerer drew my attention 
quickly aft, and I saw the 
waist-boat, or more properly 
a fragment of it, falling through 
the air, and underneath, the 
dusky forms of the struggling 
crew grasping at the oars, or 
clinging to portions of the 
wreck ; while a pair of flukes, 
descending in the midst of the 
confusion, fully accounted for 
the catastrophe. The boat had 
been struck and shattered by a 
whale ! 

“*Good heavens!’ I ex- 
claimed with impatience, and 
in a tone which I fear showed 
me rather mortified at the 
interruption than touched with 
proper feeling for the sufferers ; 
‘good heavens !—hadn’t they 
sense enough to keep out of 
the red water! And I must 


lose this glorious prize ¢ 
their infernal stupidity!’  Thig 
was the first outbreak of my 
selfishness. 

“*But we must not ge 
them drown, boys,’ I added 
upon the instant; ‘cut the 
line!’ The order had barely 
passed my lips when I caught 
sight of the captain, who had 
seen the accident from the 
quarter-deck, bearing down with 
oar and sail to the rescue. 

“*Hold on!’ I thundered 
just as the knife’s edge touched 
the line ; ‘for the glory of old 
Nantuck, hold on! The cap 
tain will pick them up, and 
Mocha-Dick will be ours after 
all.’ 

“This affair occurred in half 
the interval I have occupied 
in the relation. In the mean- 
time, with the exception of 4 
slight shudder, which once or 
twice shook his ponderous 
frame, Dick lay perfectly quiet 
upon the water. But suddenly, 
as though goaded into exertion 
by some fiercer pang, he started 
from his lethargy with appar 
ently augmented power. Mak- 
ing a leap toward the boat, he 
darted perpendicularly dowt- 
ward, hurling the after oats 
man, who was helmsman # 
the time, ten feet over the 
quarter, as he struck the long 
steering-oar in his descent. The 
unfortunate seaman fell, with 
his head forward, just updo 
the flukes of the whale as he 
vanished, and was drawn down 
by the suction of the closing 
waters as if he had been ® 
feather. After being 
to @ great depth, as we inferred 
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from the time he remained 
pelow the surface, he came up, 
panting and exhausted, and 
was dragged on board amidst 
the hearty congratulations of 
his comrades. 

“By this time two hundred 
fathoms of line had been carried 
spinning through the chocks, 
with an impetus that gave 
pack in steam the water cast 
upon it. Still the gigantic 
creature bored his way down- 
ward with undiminished speed. 
Coil after coil went over, and 
was swallowed up. ‘There re- 
mained but three flakes in the 
tub ! 


““Cut!’ I shouted; ‘cut 


quick or he'll take us down!’ 
But, a8 I spoke, the hissing line 
few with trebled velocity 
through the smoking wood, 
jerking the knife he was in the 


act of applying to the heated 
strands out of the hand of 
the boat-steerer. The boat 
rose On end, and her bows were 
buried in an instant ; a hurried 
ejaculation, at once shriek and 
prayer, rose to the lips of 
the bravest, when—unexpected 
mercy !—the whizzing cord lost 
its tension, and our light bark, 
half- filled with water, fell 
heavily back on her keel. A 
tear was in every eye, and I 
believe every heart bounded 
with gratitude at this unlooked- 
for deliverance. 

“Overpowered by his wounds, 
and exhausted by his exertions 
and the enormous pressure of 
the water above him, the im- 
mense creature was compelled 
to turn once more upward for 
& fresh supply of air. And 
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upward he came indeed, shoot- 
ing twenty feet of his gigantic 
length above the waves by 
the impulse of his ascent. He 
was not disposed to be idle. 
Hardly had we succeeded in 
baling out our swamping boat 
when he again darted away, 
as it seemed to me, with re- 
newed energy. For a quarter 
of a mile we parted the oppos- 
ing waters as though they had 
offered no more resistance than 
air. Our game then abruptly 
brought to, and lay as if para- 
lysed, his massy frame quiver- 
ing and twitching, as if under 
the influence of galvanism. I 
gave the word to haul on; 
and seizing a boat-spade as 
we came near him, drove it 
twice into his small, no doubt 
partially disabling him by the 
vigour and certainty of the 
blows. Wheeling furiously 
around, he answered this salu- 
tation by making a desperate 
dash at the boat’s quarter. 
We were so near him, that to 
escape the shock of his onset 
by any practicable manceuvre 
was out of the question. But 
at the critical moment, when 
we expected to be crushed by 
the collision, his powers seemed 
to give way. The fatal lance 
had reached the seat of life. 
His strength failed him in mid 
career, and sinking quietly be- 
neath our keel, grazing it as 
he wallowed along, he rose 
again, a few rods from us, on 
the side opposite that where 
he went down. 

“*Lay around, my boys, 
and let us set on him!’ I 
cried, for I saw his spirit was 

2k 
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broken at last. But the lance 
and spade were needless now. 
The work was done. The dying 
animal was struggling in a 
whirlpool of bloody foam, and 
the ocean far around was tinted 
with crimson. ‘Stern all!’ 
I shouted, as he commenced 
running impetuously in a circle, 
beating the water alternately 
with his head and flukes, and 
smiting his teeth ferociously 
into their sockets with a crash- 
ing sound, in the strong spasms 
of dissolution. ‘Stern all, or 
we shall be stove.’ 

* As I gave the command a 
stream of black clotted gore 
rose in a thick spout above the 
expiring brute, and fell in a 
shower around, bedewing, or 
rather drenching, us with a 
spray of blood. 

“** There’s the flag!’ 1 ex- 
claimed ; ‘ there, thick as tar! 
Stern, every soul 0’ ye! He’s 
going in his flurry!’ And the 
monster, under the convulsive 
influence of his final paroxysm, 
flung his huge tail into the air, 
and then, for the space of a 
minute, thrashed the waters 
on either side of him with quick 
and powerful blows, the sound 
of the concussions resembling 
that of the rapid discharge 
of] artillery. He then turned 
slowly and} heavily on his 
side, and lay a dead mass 
upon the sea through which 
he had so long reigned a con- 
queror. 

“* He’s fin up at last!’ I 
screamed, at the very top of 
my voice. ‘ Hurrah! hurrah! 
hurrah!’ and snatching off 
my cap I sent it spinning 
aloft, jumping at the same 
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time from thwart to thwart, 
like a madman. 

** Mocha-Dickwas the longest 
whale 1 ever looked upon; he| 
measured more than 70 f| 
from his noddle to the tip of 
his flukes, and yielded on 
hundred barrels of clear oil, 
with a proportionate quantity 
of ‘ head-matter.’ It may em- 
phatically be said that ‘the 
sears of his old wounds wer | 
near his new,’ for not less than 
twenty harpoons did we draw 
from his back, the rusted me- 
mentoes of many a desperate 
encounter.” 


So much for the mate’s story. 

I did not question the truth 
of the narrative (it first ap 
peared in ‘ Knickerbocker,’ | 
We are all prone to 
believe what we fain would 
believe, and my wish was to 
feel that Mocha-Dick, who to 
me, of course, was Moby-Dick, 
was dead. In my natu 
exhilaration on learning of the 
fact, although I _ mentally 
thanked ‘ J. N. Reynolds, Esq, 
I did not ask myself who he wai. 

Shortly afterwards I chanced 
to be staying with an ald 
friend, who, in the course of 
the evening, asked me for 
news of the White Whale o 
whom he had often heard m 
talk in former days. 

“He is dead,” I told him, 
and I impetuously launcbed 
forth into a recital of ‘A leaf 
from my Journal.’ 

When I had done, my friend 
laughed. ‘Don’t you 8 
said he, “that Reynolds and 
Melville, like Moby-Dick and 
Mocha-Dick, were one ? ” 
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I was aghast. If Melville 
had written under the name 
‘J. N. Reynolds,’ and Mocha- 
Dick were Moby-Dick (this, 
at least, 1 could not doubt), 
then the monster, being the 

uct of his imagination, 
was alive. It stands to reason 
that one cannot kill a phantom. 
There is no getting away from 
that. 

Looking at the matter as I 
did (not logically, perhaps, but 
in excuse, think of my mental 
sufferings), obviously the only 
thing to be done was to prove 
to myself that J. N. Reynolds, 
the writer of ‘ A Leaf from my 
Journal,’ had existed. Seeing 
that he wrote in 1839, if he had 
existed, then Melville, writing 
in 1851, had revived the history 
of a leviathan that had then 
long since been slain; and, in 
consequence, I could sleep ‘ on 
my two ears,’ as the French 
say. 

I looked anew into the life- 
story of Melville, starting—for 
his early years were uneventful 
—with 1839. 

This is what I collected: 
In 1839, when ‘ Knickerbocker ’ 
published his (or Reynolds’) 
contribution to its popular col- 
umns, Herman, who was aged 
only twenty, was a teacher in 
schools in Albany, and _be- 
ginning his own training as an 
author by writing for the local 
press. A youngster who has 

aspirations’ usually 
reads eagerly all by contem- 
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porary journalists that he can 
lay his hands on, and certainly 
*‘ Knickerbocker ’ would not be 
overlooked.! This seemed 
abundantly clear, but alas! 
worth nothing to me if Melville 
were identical with Reynolds, 
as my friend had convinced 
himself was the case. 

Then I read that at the 
beginning of 1841 Melville 
ended what John Freeman calls 
‘his obscure struggles’? by 
joining the crew of the Acushnat 
—a whaler. Very good, but 
here again @ man so much 
interested in whaling as to 
write ‘ Mocha-Dick, a leaf from 
my Journal,’ might well join 
the crew of a whaler. I was 
puzzled. 

I then re-read ‘ Moby-Dick.’ 

All admirers of that master- 
piece, which Mr Mumford calls 
“one of the supreme poetic 
monuments of English litera- 
ture,” will remember Melville’s 
insistence on the fact that 
‘ Moby-Dick ’ was a white sperm 
whale—that is to say, a unique 
animal, a Phenomenon in the 
world of sperm whales, which, 
as everyone should know, are 
black. Melville writes: “ There 
was another thought, or rather 
vague nameless horror concern- 
ing him, which at times by 
its intensity completely over- 
powered all the rest; and yet 
so mystical and wellnigh in- 
effable was it, that I almost 
despair of putting it in compre- 
hensible form. It was the white- 





* Even at that time Melville was ‘‘an omnivorous and lynx-eyed reader,” says 


Lewis Mumford in his excellent ‘ 


Mystic.’ London, 1929. 


* “Herman Melville,” by John Freeman. 


london, 1926. 


Life of Herman Melville, Mariner and 


‘English Men of Letters.’ 
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ness of the whale that above all 
things appalled me.” 1 

And more—there was an- 
other unique peculiarity of 


Moby-Dick’s—the lofty perpen-. 


dicular jet of water flung from 
his spout, which the crew of 
the Pequod saw in more than 
one sea, and always associated 
with Captain Ahab’s gigantic 
remorseless snow-white enemy. 

Well, the writer of ‘A Leaf 
from my Journal,’ as has been 
seen, insists on precisely those 
two unique peculiarities re- 
specting Mocha-Dick, describ- 
ing him as being as “ white as 
wool,” adding “he flung the 
water from his nose in a lofty 
perpendicular expanded vol- 
ume.” And the more that one 
reads about sperm whales, the 
more is one convinced that 
Mocha-Dick and Moby-Dick 
were not, as were Tweedledum 
and Tweedledee, twin brothers, 
but alternative names for the 
one and only White Sperm 
Whale of the Universe.2 Was 
I to think with my friend that 
Melville and Reynolds were 
one, that, like many another 
‘beginner,’ Herman had con- 
cealed his identity behind a 
‘pen-name’? If so, I hardly 
understood how, at the age 
of twenty, he had produced 
anything so well written as the 
‘Leaf from a Journal,’ even 
though the best part of it is 
told by the mate. I was still 
puzzled, but felt sure that 


Melville, a young school teache 
and journalist in Albany, kney 
nothing of Mocha-Dick from 
whalemen. 

But, whether ‘ Mocha-Dick’ 
was Reynolds’ or Melville 
work, this is certain—that the 
white whale still pursued me~ 
by night, especially. I decided 
to obtain information by writ 
ing to the press about my dig 
covery—J. N. Reynolds. And 
soon came the time when even 
my days were hardly tranquil 
ones, for letters written in 
reply to my inquiry began to 
arrive from the United State 
of America, where, I need 
hardly say, the merit of Mel 
ville is now most widely and 
highly appreciated. 

From one letter I learnt that 
a‘ John N. Reynolds ’ was from 
Ohio, where he had been 4 
member of the University, to 
become, in 1842, the editor of 
Glass’s ‘Life of Washington’ (a 
Latin prose). In another letter 
I amazedly read: “John J. 
Reynolds was an associate and 
supporter of John Cleve 
Symme, the writer of the fd: 
lowing letter :— 


“To saLL THE WorD-— 
declare the earth is hollow ant 
habitable within containing 4 
number of solid concentritk 
spheres, one within the other, 
and that it is open at i 
Poles, 12 or¥16 degrees. I 
pledge my life in support 





1 ‘Moby-Dick,’ Chapter 41, “The Whiteness of the Whale.” Compare this 
with Melville’s statement made in a letter, written when he was about to 
‘ Moby-Dick,’ that his whale must be the same leviathan that caused the the 


recent loss of the Ann Alexander. 


* Whalemen at different periods called several sperm whales « Mocha: Diet, 
but all were black whales, save the single white one, 
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this truth, and am ready to 
explore the hollow, if the world 
will support and aid me in the 
undertaking. 
“ JoHN CLEVES SYMME 
(of Ohio, © 
late Captain of Infantry).” 


And my correspondent added 
that the gallant captain, who, 
it seemed to me, would have 
been a valuable collaborator to 
Jules Verne, whose ‘ Journey 
to the Centre of the Earth’ 
may indeed owe something to 
him, my correspondent, I say, 
added a few lines from a post- 
seriptum to ‘ the World’s letter ’ 
a8 follows: “I ask one hun- 
dred brave companions, well 
equipped, to start from Siberia 
in the fall with reindeer and 
sleighs on the ice of the frozen 
sea. I engage to find a warm 
rich land stocked with vege- 
tables and animals if not men, 
on reaching one degree north- 
ward of Lat. 82.” 

This letter from Captain 
Symme, which is dated 10th 
April 1818, much moved but 
scarcely assisted me; I began 
to perceive, though, that this 
Reynolds might be worth fol- 
lowing up for his own sake. I 
was convinced of the fact when 
I heard further that he was a 
friend of Edgar Allan Poe, and 
has been considered to have 
inspired Poe to write one of 
his best stories—namely, ‘“‘ The 
Narrative of Arthur Gordon 
Pym, of Nantucket: compris- 
ing the Details of a Mutiny 
and American Butchery on 
board the American brig 

pus, on her way to 
the South Seas; with an Ac- 
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count of the Recapture of the 
Vessel by the Survivors; their 
Shipwreck, and subsequent Hor- 
rible Sufferings from Famine ; 
their Deliverance by means of 
the British Schooner ‘Jane 
Gray’; the brief Cruise of this 
latter Vessel in the Antarctic 
Ocean; her Capture, and the 
Massacre of the Crew among 
a Group of Islands in the 84th 
parallel of southern latitude ; 
together with the incredible 
Adventures and Discoveries still 
further South, to which that 
distressing calamity gave rise.” 
This highly interesting, and, 
indeed, significant piece of in- 
formation as to Reynolds hav- 
ing been the inspirer of such 
a genius as Edgar Allan Poe 
was, however, pigeon - holed 
when I learnt a fact of far 
more importance to me in my 
quest, and one: which must 
have been known to Melville, 
as, of course, to Poe. It was 
that Reynolds had played a 
leading part in the protracted 
preparation of a national ex- 
ploring expedition to the Pacific 
and South Seas, publishing in 
1841 ‘The Pacific and Indian 
Oceans, or the South Sea Sur- 
veying and Exploring Expedi- 
tions,’ as the sequel to an 
‘ Address ’ on the same subject 
from himself in 1836. It now 
seemed impossible that Melville 
could have assumed the name 
of such a well-known man as 
was Reynolds in the eighteen- 
thirties and forties, and I had 
little doubt that the latter was 
identical with ‘J. N. Reynolds, 
Esq.,’ the author of ‘ Mocha- 
Dick ’ (a leaf from my Journal). 
And so it proved. I learnt that 
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in October 1829 he sailed from affirm, for it furnished him 
the city of New York in the with the grand idea for }j 
brig Annawan, N. B. Palmer, chef d’awvre ‘ Moby-Dick,’ and, 
captain, to the South Seas and I feel sure, determined him ty 
Pacific Ocean. voyage the wonder world on 4 
Captain Palmer! Pacific whaler in search of “the on 
Ocean! Oh, all ye whales! grand hooded phantom.” 
Mocha- Dick had _ existed; Books must originate from 
Mocha-Dick had been slain. ideas, and ideas must neog- 
Moby-Dick, therefore, was but sarily come from somewhere; 
Mocha-Dick in “faery fiction to my mind their sources, 
dressed’’; withanadmixture,of though determination of them 
course, of some of Melville’s own may be highly interesting, ax 
experiences in the Acushnat. hardly of the first importanee, 
Who is afraid, I asked myself, always provided that the 
of a dead whale ? authors who seize the ideas 
And, this time, I gratefully make them their own by giy- 
thanked the spirit of John N. ing them life from their om 
Reynolds, mentally resolving personalities. The great ides 
to devote a few lines to him of a white whale, “ one grand 
in the hope that one of his hooded phantom like a snow 
fellow-countrymen might thor- hill in the air,” pursued and 
oughly investigate the story pursuing, once in Melville's 
of his life, write and publish brain, there remained for long 
it. His association with the years, to be nourished by Mi 
‘crank’ Symme may possibly ton, Shakespeare, Webster, by 
have done his reputation harm, divers other classic author 
which a survey of all his under- read by him; by tales maybe 
takings and writings would of Mocha-Dick, gathered in 
effectually remove. (It is<the Acushnat; by his om 
strange that the Biographical adventures in pursuit of whales; 
Dictionaries give neither the by intense thought and brood 
date of his birth nor of his ings; by crashing seas and 
death.) dead calms; by the sun by 
What more ? day and the moon by night 
That Reynolds, by writing Is it not rather Reynolds who 
his ‘Mocha-Dick, the White is indebted to Melville, that 
Whale of the Pacific (a leaf Melville to Reynolds? Surely 
from my Journal),’ did Mel- so, for it needed the flame of 
ville, the youthful schoolteacher genius of a Herman Melville 
and embryo journalist of to confer immortality on 
Albany, a great service 1 must MocuaA-DIck. 
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1 «A Voyage of the United States Frigate Potomac, under the Command 
Commodore J. Downes, during the Circumnavigation of the Globe, 1831-34 by 
John N. Reynolds, Harper & Brothers: New York, 1835. In this ! 
book the author refers to his earlier voyage in the Annawan, and says that he 
will give another volume to his narration of it. 





MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE NEW DESPOTISM—A TRAGEDY AND A WARNING— 
THE CRISIS IN INDIA. 


No monarchy ever devised 
for the government of a free 
country has dared to usurp 
the tyrannical power wielded 
to-day by our democracies. 
Ambitious demagogues have for 
years attempted to interfere 
with the independence of our 
Courts of Law. We remember 
one demagogue, more reckless 
than most of his kind, threaten- 
ing a judge who was trying a 
case of electoral corruption that 
if his judgment was not in 
sympathy with the opinion of 
Parliament, Parliament would 
see to it that his activity on the 
Bench was presently checked. 
This dangerous threat was not 
Tepeated openly, and the at- 
tack made by Parliament upon 
the supremacy of law has 
been conducted for the most 
part furtively and insidiously. 
Were the attack successful, 
there would be an end of jus- 
tice and freedom. The law 
would become the servant of 
@ party, and might be used at 
the will of Parliament to take 
vengeance upon political oppo- 
nents, or to support the un- 
limited ambitions of partisans. 

That there is more than a 
suspicion of this encroachment 
abroad is evident. Certain de- 
partments have claimed the 
power to administer an Act of 
Parliament, so that a citizen, 
Who. believed that he had 


suffered, was denied a chance 
of appeal. So serious has 
become the growing scandal 
in the eyes of the Lord Chief 
Justice, that in his book, 
‘The New Despotism,’ he has 
attacked the increasing prac- 
tices which are threatening the 
independence of our judges 
and that free administration 
of justice upon which our liberty 
and our happiness depend. The 
Government, as though stricken 
by a consciousness of guilt, one 
day before the publication of 
Lord Hewart’s book, appointed 
a Committee to consider Minis- 
ters’ powers, and to report 
“ what safeguards are desirable 
or necessary to secure the con- 
stitutional principles of the 
sovereignty of Parliament and 
the supremacy of the law.” 
It looks as though it were an 
attempt to forestall the attack 
of the Lord Chief Justice, but 
the Government is not likely 
to evade the issue by so simple 
an artifice. And before the 
Committee holds its first ses- 
sion, Lord Hewart’s argument 
will be in the hands of all, and 
will warn those zealous citizens 
who still have faith in and 
reverence for what was once 
the British Constitution. 

It is the general belief that 
the citizens of England “ enjoy, 
or at any rate possess, & 
system of representative in- 
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stitutions, and that the ordin- 
ary law of the land, inter- 
preted and administered by 
the regular Courts, is com- 
prehensive enough and strong 
enough for all its proper pur- 
poses.” Indeed, they who hold 
this faith delude themselves. 
Lord Hewart puts clearly be- 
fore us the danger that awaits 
without. “A little inquiry,” 
says he, “ will serve to show 
that there is now, and for 
some years past has been, a 
persistent influence at work 
which, whatever the motives 
or the intentions that support 
it may be thought to be, 
undoubtedly has the effect of 
placing a large and increasing 
field of departmental authority 
and activity beyond the reach 
of the ordinary law.” A Bill 
which was passed in 1925 
empowered the Minister ‘to 


do anything’ which he may 
think expedient, to make orders 
which ‘may modify the pro- 
visions’ of the Act of Parlia- 


ment. In other words, en- 
ormous power to get laws 
passed, to admunister them, 
and to modify them at will is 
placed in the hands of bureau- 
crats. And though our bureau- 
crats are, aS some say, the 
best in the world, Government 
by bureaucracy is at once 
unconstitutional and dangerous. 
Lord Hewart speaks and thinks, 
it seems to us, too favourably 
of Parliament, and though Par- 
liament has grown under a uni- 
versal franchise too unwieldy 
and incoherent to ensure sane 
government, and may some 
day be modified or displaced 


by something with a fine 
sense of responsibility, it ig 
still a better instrument of 
government than an unlimited 
bureaucracy. Lord Hewart 
sketches a conversation which 
took place between a Trea. 
sury Clerk and a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. “ Sincerely,” 
asked the Treasury Olerk, 
“could not this country be 
governed by the Civil Service ¢” 
“* Undoubtedly it could. And 
1 am quite sure that you and 
your colleagues could govern 
the country remarkably well, 
but let me tell you this, my 
young friend, at the end of 
six months of it there would 
not be lamp-posts in White- 
hall to go round.” The House 
of Commons is not a wise 
body, but it contains some 
members who are good watch- 
dogs, and as long as questions 
are freely asked, and answers 
are sometimes candid, danger 
to the State may be repelled. 
But whatever happens we must 
not surrender our privileges 
as though by accident. “ Much 
toil, and not a little blood,” 
says Lord Hewart, “ have been 
spent in bringing slowly into 
being a policy where the people 
make their laws, and indepen 
dent judges administer them. 
If that edifice is to be over 
thrown, let the overthrow be 
accomplished openly. Never 
let it be said that liberty and 
justice, having with difficulty 
been won, were suffered to be 
abstracted or impaired in 4 
fit of absence of mind.” I 
future we wish to hear nothing 
about ‘ absence of mind,’ which 
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ean never be pleaded in excuse 
by honest men. If our Empire 
and our Constitution are worth 

ing, a8 indeed they are, 
they must be served by men 
whose mind and body are 
alike present and awake to 
all the dangers which threaten 
them. 

There is no class of public 
officers so jealously guarded as 
our judges. They are in- 
dependent and impartial, and 
are sheltered by all means 
from the influence and inter- 
ference of the outer world. 
Whatever judgments they pro- 
nounce are founded securely 
and exclusively upon evidence, 
knowledge of the law, and 
reason. They are highly paid, 
not only because their learning 
and skill deserve it, but be- 
cause they should lead in the 
eyes of the people an august 
and dignified life. They are 
not a branch of the Civil 
Service, employed by the 
Government and amenable to 
the Government’s will. The 
Minister who objected to a 
judge’s decision in a case 
of electoral corruption was 
guilty of monstrous ill-conduct. 
And the administration which 
dared to rebuke Mr Justice 
MOardie for giving a judg- 
ment opposed to its policy, 


. Very properly got the worst 


of it. The judges, moreover, 
are immovable. They cannot 
be pulled off the Bench and 
cast aside at the will of the 
Government. The Act of Settle- 
ment provides that they should 
hold office during good be- 
haviour. So secure are they 
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of their position, that they 
can be removed only on an 
address to the Crown by both 
Houses of Parliament. The 
honour that is done them, and 
the power entrusted to them, 
give them a position held no- 
where else in the world by an 
enlightened justiciary. And on 
account of this honour and this 
power the threatened encroach- 
ment of bureaucrats upon their 
province should be the more 
fiercely opposed. In old days 
encroachments upon the judi- 
ciary came from the Crown, 
were openly made, and were 
easily resisted. On a certain 
occasion Charles I. had the fol- 
lowing question put to the 
judges: ‘‘ Whether, if at any 
time, in a case depending before 
the judges, His Majesty con- 
ceived it to concern him either in 
power or profit, and thereupon 
required to consult them, and 
that they should stay pro- 
ceedings in the meantime, they 
ought not to stay accordingly ? ”’ 
All the judges, with the honour- 
able exception of Coke, were 
willing to do as they were 
told, and held it to be their 
duty. And Coke said plainly 
that, when the case should arise, 
he would do what should be 
fit for a judge to do. He 
suffered bitterly for his honesty. 
He was at first suspended, and 
presently dismissed from his 
office. But he had fought the 
battle of independence for the 
judges, and not too soon, and 
not for all time, since one 
hundred and fifty years had 
not passed when Dunning 
moved a resolution that “the 
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power of the Crown has in- 
creased, is increased, and ought 
to be diminished.” 

To-day it is no longer the 
king who threatens the suprem- 
acy of the law, it is a more 
subtle foe—the Executive. The 
Executive works in secret, and 
it is far more difficult to bring 
it and its misdeeds into the 
open. The motive of its am- 
bition is political power or 
political rancour, and since it 
is most often restrained by little 
love of its country, it is cap- 
able of doing more harm than 
a despotic king. Sir Lyn- 
den Macassey, quoted by Lord 
Hewart, has sketched the 
danger that lies in our path: 
“Government Bills,” he says, 
“are forced through Parlia- 
ment under the pressure of 
the Government Whips; there 
is little time for discussion of 
their provisions either in the 
House or in Committee ; legis- 
lation is passed in the most 
general terms and left to some 
Government department to ap- 
ply as it thinks fit under 
machinery or rules to be made 
by it. . . . If the action of the 
department is challenged in 
the House, the Government can 
say, a8 has been done, that the 
action of the department is 
fully within the powers con- 
ferred on it by the Legislature.” 

That the opinion of lawyers 
and judges is unanimously held 
and expressed against the new 
despotism should be of some 
comfort to us. There can be 
now no pleading of ignorance. 
Lord Hewart has spoken out 
80 openly that the public can- 


not any longer pretend that 
it is duped. And the Govem: 
ment itself is so frightened by 
the Lord Chief Justice’s qriti- 
cism that, as we have said, it 
has appointed a Committee to 
inquire into the new and daa- 
gerous ambition of the burean- 
cracy. In the meantime reme- 
dies should be found for the 
mischief that has been done 
and a method of preventing the 
doing of further mischief. Lord 
Hewart is unduly sanguine, we 
think, when he hopes that the 
worst of the offending sections 
in Acts of Parliament may be 
repealed or amended. When 
he suggests that in each House 
of Parliament a Committee 
should be formed, ‘‘ whose task 
it should be to examine every 
Bill as it is introduced, for the 
purpose of observing, whether 
and in what respects its provi- 
sions may have the effect of 
increasing the power of bureau- 
cracy, and whether and by 
what contrivance that power 
is to be made irresponsible,’ 
he shows the way to a practical 
solution of the problem. 

That some method will be 
found in the near future to 
restore the administration of 
justice to the position of it 
dependence which once it held 
we have no doubt, and we 
gladly admit how deeply grate 
ful the community should be 
to Lord Hewart’s courage and 
sagacity. No sooner is aly 
ruler, monarch or demagogue, 
permitted to influence the 
judges, than the way is opel 
to every injustice, even 
judicial murder. When, @ 
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1617, Sir Walter Raleigh was 
beheaded, the sentence was 
carried out ‘‘ after the solemn 
mockery of a conference held 
by all the judges,” who knew 
well what the King expected 
of them. The vigour of argu- 
ment and the beauty of 
eloquence with which Sir 
Walter Raleigh pleaded his 
cause, astonished all those who 
heard him, except the judges, 
whose minds were made up. 
No king will ever again follow 
the example of James I., but 
democracies cannot be trusted 
to be scrupulous in their con- 
duct of justice. We know 
what popular government did 
in the dim past, and we can 
feel no absolute security for 
the future. The conviction of 
Socrates is a good instance 
of bureaucratic despotism. 
Socrates, the wisest and noblest 
of Athenians, was put to death 
for political reasons, and the 
treatment which was meted 
out to him might, if the sup- 
remacy of the law be not 
restored, be meted out to those 
who in the present day seem 
hostile to a democratic regime. 

Socrates was found guilty 
ostensibly because he did not 
Tecognise the gods recognised 
by the city, because he intro- 
duced strange, supernatural be- 
ings, and because he corrupted 
the youth. There are those 
who, regarding Socrates with 
Teverence, still believe him to 
be guilty. “He was not con- 
demned unjustly—according to 
the law,” says Professor Bury. 
‘And that is the intensity of 
the tragedy. There have been 


no better men than Socrates ; 
and yet his accusers were right.” 
They might have been right, 
had they been sincere in charg- 
ing him with atheism or with 
worshipping false gods. But 
the despots cared little enough 
about the gods and how they 
were worshipped. They cared 
very much about politics, and 
the leaders of the Radical- 
Democratic party in Athens 
hoped to strike a heavy blow, 
through Socrates, at the Moder- 
ates. . 

Incidentally, they gave a 
gracious immortality to the 
courage and eloquence of Soc- 
rates. There is no more poig- 
nant tragedy known to the 
world than the trial, the de- 
fence, and the death of Soc- 
rates. That these events were 
sent down the ages by Plato, 
whose sense of drama was per- 
fect, is our good fortune. The 
story will never grow old; it 
cannot be presented to us in 
too many forms; and it may 
be said that the defence of 
Socrates has rarely been more 
handsomely set forth than in 
a new edition, the work of Mr 
E. H. Blakeney, lately pub- 
lished by the Scholartis Press. 
The paper, the ink, the type, 
both Greek and English, are 
worthy their occasion, and we 
read Mr Blakeney’s version 
with pleasure and with full 
appreciation of its style and 
fidelity. And as we read once 
more this ancient story of the 
wickedness of a democracy, we 
recognise that the danger of 
despotic justice is still immi- 
nent, and that the new despot- 
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ism denounced by Lord Hewart 
may some day bring honest 
men to the gallows. 

In truth, another reading of 
Socrates’ defence of his own life 
convinces us once more that 
the ground and reason of his 
prosecution were political. Mr 
Blakeney, following Professor 
Henry Jackson, strongly up- 
holds this opinion, though they 
both admit that other con- 
siderations may have weighed 
with the unjust prosecutors. 
“Socrates,” as Mr Blakeney 
says, “was no whole-hearted 
democrat: he knew far too 
well to what pass an unchained 
democracy had brought his 
country. And he became a 
force in the city when the oli- 
garchs were expelled.” “On 
the expulsion of the oligarchs,” 
said Professor Jackson, “the 
‘Moderates ’ were strong enough 
to assert their views, but not 
to carry them; so the old 
democracy was restored. Sing- 
ling out Socrates as a type of 
the noxious party which had 
done much to foster the oli- 
garchs (and was, therefore, a 
more dangerous form of anti- 
democratic sentiment), the 
popular leaders, now again fairly 
entrenched, indicted him as an 
offender against religion and 
morality; and, under cover 
of these charges, represented 
him as a traitor to the sove- 
reign Anos and the city... . 
It was the fear of Socrates’ 
‘ philosophical radicalism ’ that 
prompted the action of Meletus, 
Anytus, and Lycon. The result 
was wholly what they hoped 
it would be.” When he came 


to his defence, Socrates wa 
wise enough to brush aside the 
business of politics. He thought 
it right, as indeed it was, that 
he should justify the whole 
course of his life before his 
judges, and when the time came 
for him to die, he laid dow 
the burden of his life with the 
equanimity of a brave and 
good man. He was the victim 
of a set of base rascals, who 
executed their vengeance by 
despotically and wickedly twist- 
ing the law to their purpose, 
That Socrates got the better 
of the strife none shall deny 
to-day. While Anytus and 
Meletus bear names of shame, 
as befit them who did to death 
the greatest of Athenians, 
Socrates has come down the 
centuries, greeted by each 
succeeding generation as the 
wisest of mortals. “‘ And now 
I go my way,” said he after 
the sentence, “sentenced to 
death—by you; and these (his 
judges) go theirs, men whose 
wickedness and injustice have 
brought upon them the con 
demnation of Truth. And I 
abide by my sentence, and 
they by theirs. Perhaps it was 
inevitable ; and I think it i 
well.” Thus the greatest of 
Athenians died, the victim of 
political ‘justice,’ and history 
holds no sterner warning to & 
than this. 

Mr Ramsay MacDonald te 
turned from his conquest of 
the United States unseen and 
unheralded. There were few 
crowds in the streets to wel 
come him. No addresses wer 
delivered which might appease 
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for a moment his growing 
vanity. The orators were silent, 
and we shall have to await a 
convenient hour for an account 
of the mission of the Prime 
Minister, a mission which, if 
we may believe the rhapsodies 
of friends and admirers, has 
never been matched on either 
side of the Atlantic in recorded 
history. London, indeed, at 
the time of our great states- 
man’s arrival, was in the midst 
of a crisis, which fortunately 
for us and somewhat unexpec- 
tedly cast a shadow upon all 
else. It has been said by 
foolish persons in search of 
an epigram that England 
created her Empire in a mo- 
ment of inattention. Of course 
England did nothing of the 
kind. The fabric of her Empire 
was put together with energy 
and sacrifice, and the bricks 
of that fabric were cemented 
with the blood of her loyal 
citizens. And it is this fabric 
which the present Govern- 
ment is determined to batter 
to the earth. It has begun 
its ill-omened work of destruc- 
tion in Egypt; it has loosened 
the bonds which binds our 
great dominions—Canada and 
Australia—to us by rejecting 
in contempt the preferences 
which those patriotic dominions 
demanded; and now, as a 
surprise, it has proclaimed aloud 
that it means to let our Indian 
Empire go. It is not wonderful, 
then, that we should allow Mr 
MacDonald to come home al- 
most unnoticed, and that the 
brightest vision that the camera 
should give us was the eminent 
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statesman clasping the hand of 
Arthur Henderson in ecstatic 
friendship. 

The truth is that Mr Mac- 
Donald and Mr Henderson were 
wholly forgotten in the crisis 
of India. What its full purport 
is or with what intention the 
Government and the Viceroy 
have added to the strife, an 
echo of which was already 
audible in India, we hardly 
know. What we do know is 
that the Viceroy made a pro- 
clamation on his return to 
India, which is carefully de- 
signed to stir up strife and to 
cause disturbance. ‘1 am au- 
thorised,” said the Viceroy, 
“on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government, to state clearly 
that in their judgment it is 
implicit in the declaration of 
1917 that the natural issue of 
India’s constitutional progress 
is the attainment of Dominion 
status.” And that it might 
appear—falsely, as it turns out 
—that the opinion of England 
was unanimous on the subject 
of India, the Viceroy, far more 
sanguine than the occasion 
merited, added : ‘‘ I was assisted 
by finding, as I had expected, 
@ generous and sincere desire 
not only on the part of His 
Majesty’s Government, but on 
that of all persons and parties 
in Great Britain, to hear and 
to appreciate everything that 
it was my duty to represent.” 
The language is obscure, and 
though the Secretary of State 
says that it adds nothing to 
the statement of 1917, we can- 
not readily believe him. We 
can only ask, if it adds nothing, 
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why was the statement made 
at all, a statement which can- 
not but disquiet a set of agita- 
tors who claim, without war- 
rant, to represent the Indian 
opinion, which does not exist, 
and to bring appreciably nearer 
the threat of bloodshed and 
revolution. 

And the wickedness of the 
proclamation seems all the 
greater when we remember 
that the Simon Commission is 
still sitting, and that its report 
will be published in a month 
or two. Was it the Viceroy’s 
intention to anticipate or to 
supplement the report? We 
are told that Sir John Simon 
was not consulted by those who 
devised the proclamation, and 
it is plain that he and his 
colleagues have a just ground 
of complaint against the Vice- 
roy and the Secretary of State. 
The members of the Com- 
mission have sacrificed many 
months of their lives to the 
study “of India’s needs and 
desires. The ground of their 
inquiry was not limited. ‘‘ They 
were charged,” as Lord Birken- 
head says, “with the task of 
making a recommendation to 
Parliament as to whether there 
should be any and what 
development in the degree of 
self-government contained in 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Act, 
or whether, on the other hand, 
the demeanour of the poli- 
tically-minded minority in India 
had been such as to justify a 
curtailment of the powers con- 
ferred by the governing Act. 
The whole matter was open to 
them.” And then comes the 


Viceroy to proclaim to India, 
more than 90 per cent of whose 
inhabitants are illiterate, that 
“the natural issue of India’s 
constitutional progress is the 
attainment of Dominion sta- 
tus.”” Meanwhile, he does not 
trouble to define Dominion 
status, and though his words 
imply little else than’a su. 
render, they may provoke hopes 
in the minds of ambitious 
agitators which can hardly 
be realised. 

What, after this disastrous 
episode, is the position of the 
Simon Commission? Will it 
plod on with its report, as 
though no folly had occurred 
to queer its pitch? Or will it 
be content with uttering a 
protest against the indignity 
which has been done it? It 
is, indeed, no encouragement, 
the conduct of the Government 
to other learned and loyal men, 
who are called in to aid the 
Houses of Parliament in the 
delicate art of ruling the Em- 
pire. We have no doubt that 
the information which Sir John 
Simon and his colleagues have 
collected would have been of 
the highest worth had it been 
candidly put before the coun- 
try. But it is impossible that 
the coming report should have 
the effect, either in England or 
in India, which it would have 
had had it not been in some 
measure forestalled. And what 
encouragement will this rough 
treatment of a Commission, 
appointed by Parliament and 
generally approved, have m 
the future upon those who are 
able and might be willing to 
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serve the State? It seems as 
though the Secretary of State, 
like others of his arrogant party, 
daimed to act despotically in 
all affairs, and refused to hear 
the independent opinion even 
of a Commission appointed by 
his predecessor. Although the 
pusiness, which can lead only 
to disaster, remains mysterious, 
there are signs that the Cabinet 
has already made up its mind 
to Dominion status, and one 
at least of its members, Mr 
George Lansbury, has not 
serupled to send a message to 
India, in which he takes for 
granted the ultimate independ- 
ence of India. Mr Lansbury 
as a Cabinet Minister can hardly 
be taken seriously. He is the 
buffoon of his party, or one of 
the buffoons, and is expected 
to talk nonsense. But in India 
the quality of his buffoonery 
is not understood, and those 
who read his absurd pronounce- 
ment do not know that he 
speaks only for himself, and 
on the whim of the moment. 
And this is what he says: 
“On this great day in the his- 
tory of the people of India, I 
desire to send my love and 
congratulations to all the com- 
trades and friends, citizens of 
that great country. I appeal 
to my Indian comrades and 
friends to keep in mind the 
fact that it is a Viceroy ap- 
pointed by a Conservative Gov- 
emament who now speaks on 
behalf of a British Labour 
Government, which proves that 
in this matter there is, in fact, 
no division of opinion and no 
shadow of disagreement be- 


tween those of us on this side 
and the highest authorities on 
the other on the great question 
of India’s right to self-govern- 
ment.” Of course, the fact 
that Lord Irwin was appointed 
by a Conservative Government 
proves nothing whatever, and 
Mr Lansbury’s nonsense has 
no other significance than that 
the sooner Mr MacDonald re- 
stores some sort of discipline 
to his Cabinet the safer will 
be the country, which it is, 
unhappily, his business to 
govern. 

What is the duty of the 
Conservative Opposition in 
these times of danger? The 
Opposition should oppose the 
lawlessness of the Labour Party 
at every turn. It should forget 
that the miserable cry, or 
croak, of Safety First was ever 
uttered or heard. There should 
never again be any talk of the 
Conservatives’ approval of Mr 
MacDonald’s policy. Even if 
we cannot at present drive 
our reckless Ministers from 
office, we can yet fight them 
step by step, and make it clear 
to the country that we are 
alive to the risk in which 
their lawlessness and despotism 
are involving us. Nor shall 
we be satisfied with an assault 
led somewhat seriously from 
the Front Bench. We would 
give anything to find a kind of 
Fourth Party skilled in guerilla 
warfare, tireless in attack, and 
well knowing how to strike its 
blows where they would be 
felt most bitterly. It is true 
that the Labour Cabinet, which 
contains such demagogues as 
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Mr Lansbury, will presently 
discredit itself, but it will be 
discredited much more rapidly 
if its weak places be found out 
and exposed at once by a 
vigilant Opposition. It is no 
longer the time for defensive 
tactics. If we still pined for 
safety before all things, if 
we still thought that we were 
not brave enough to win or 
hazard all, we might reflect 
that there is no surer way of 
defending ourselves than by 
@ vigorous offensive. 

The discussion held in the 
House of Commons on Indian 
affairs left something unex- 
plained, and did not justify 
the conduct of the Govern- 
ment. Mr Baldwin had no 
difficulty in making clear his 
own position. He followed up 
the defence of his policy in 
India with a panegyric of the 
present Viceroy. When he 
came to criticise the action of 
the Government and of the 
Viceroy, he insisted—too soon, 
we think—that ‘there is no 
crisis ; there has been no crisis.” 
If what we believe to be the 
imprudences of the Viceroy and 
the Secretary of State produce a 
crisis, that crisis will come later. 
Mr Baldwin will go no further 
than that there “are elements 
which require explanation and 
elucidation.’’ Indeed there are. 
And the long and serious de- 
bate left those elements un- 
explained. The two risks which 
Mr Baldwin admits are being 
run still hang over us like a 
cloud. The one risk is the risk 
of prejudicing the report of 
the Simon Commission. That 


risk is as strong as ever, 
Though the Commission ig de. 
termined to resist all outside 
influence, it can but feel that 
its finding has been anticipated, 
No body of men, however 
firmly determined it may be 
to make its own report and to 
express its own thoughts, could 
dismiss wholly from its mind 
such a declaration as that made 
by the Viceroy of the Govern. 
ment’s policy. Sir John Simon 
was driven, rightly enough, in 
his speech to repeat what he 
wrote on his own behalf and 
on behalf of his colleagues at 
the outset : “ The Commission,” 
he said, “is not an instr 
ment of the Government of 
India, or of the British 
Government, but it enters upon 
a duty laid upon it by the 
King-Emperor as a completely 
independent and _ unfettered 
body.” That was quite true, 
and now its authority has been 
subtly and surely undermined 
by a wholly superfluous de- 
claration. 

The second risk, according 
to Mr Baldwin, is no less hazard- 
ous than the former one, and 
it will be a long while before 
we can pronounce it dispelled. 
It is the risk of misunderstand- 
ing in India. We have given 
the Indians plenty of reason 
to misunderstand. We cannot 
ourselves measure the Conse 
quences of what has been done, 
and if the inhabitants of India, 
ill-versed in the habits of ow 
politicians, entertain hopes a 
ready of the blessings which will 
come upon them, we shall have 
no right to blame them. The 
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plame will fall heavily upon the 
joint Governments, if a feeling 
of justified disappointment, in- 
spired by a hasty over-sanguine 
politician, obscures the shining 
hopefulness of to-day. it is 
all very well for us to reassure 
ourselves that the conditions 
and reservations contained in 
the declaration of 1917 and 
the preamble of the Act of 
1919 remain in full force. We 
may be convinced that the 
recent statement implies no 
change in the accepted policy 
orin the time in which the ‘ Do- 
minion status ’ may be attained. 
But the Indians, who are un- 
trained in politics, and a vast 
majority of whom are illiterate, 
will not know or care about 
the meaning of preambles and 
Acts of Parliament. They will 
keep in their minds or on their 
tongues the ridiculous message 
of Mr Lansbury’s love, and if 
presently they complain that 
they have been deceived, their 
complaint will be excusable. 
The reply of the Secretary 
of State, if unsatisfactory, was in 
one point candid. He confessed, 
as well he might, his own in- 
adequacy. He admitted “an 
immense consciousness of the 
Tesponsibility that rests upon 
one slenderly equipped.” It 
is not on such terms as these 
that his ignorance may be con- 
doned. It is very easy not 
to be Secretary of State for 
India, and Mr Benn was 
not thrust by force into his 
present position. Though it 
18 well that he should be con- 
scious of his slender equip- 
ment, he may not plead 
VOL, CCXXVI.—NO. MCCCLXX. 


it in excuse for any short- 
comings; yet he presently con- 
vinced us that he did not 
hesitate to set up his own 
inexperience against the ex- 
perience of wiser men. He 
merely called our attention to 
our haphazard system of gov- 
ernment, which chooses Secre- 
taries of State not for any 
knowledge they possess, but 
merely because these Secre- 
taries of State have a claim on 
the party, and do not arouse 
the jealousy of their colleagues. 
Whatever was the ‘ conscious- 
ness’ of Mr Wedgwood Benn, 
he did not lack confidence in 
himself. When there was a 
question of the Viceroy’s de- 
claration to India, he consulted 
the other parties. The Liberals 
were against him, he confesses ; 
the Conservatives were against 
him; and the Commission, 
acting with perfect correctness 
in an affair which did not con- 
cern .it, held sternly aloof. 
Whereupon Mr Benn, thinking 
no more of his ‘slender equip- 
ment,’ differed completely from 
the leaders of the other parties 
in the State, and published the 
prearranged declaration on the 
prearranged date. His reasons 
for acting in defiance of the 
knowledge and wisdom of men 
better equipped than himself 
are mere trumpery. The Gov- 
ernment decided to take this 
important and unexpected step 
because the Viceroy advised it. 
Andevenin allowing this reason, 
good in itself, Mr Benn made 
clear the superiority of ‘ slender 
equipment ’; he took the Vice- 
roy’s advice, but let it be 
2L 
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known to all men, he might 
have rejected it. And having 
said so much, he asks in 
triumph : Did we succeed? It 
is far too early to make a 
definite reply to this question. 
He will be better able to tell 
us in a year’s time, when he 
can judge the atmosphere of 
India, and when the statutory 
Commission has issued its 
report. It is easy enough with 
a few rhetorical phrases to 
make what is called an ‘at- 
mosphere,’ but until we know 
what is the considered opinion 
of the Commission, we cannot 
know what sort of an atmos- 
phere will be best for its favour- 
able reception. Mr Benn does 
not look so far ahead as a 
year. He is content to quote 
a few journalists’ reports— 
Reuter’s telegram, the ‘ Times 
of India,’ the ‘ Observer’s ’ cor- 
respondent at Delhi; and he 
concludes with a flourish : “ We 
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were told not to do it. We 
did it with those results. That 
is the blunder, that is the 
grievous interference, that is 
the mischief that has to be 
repaixed.”” This is nonsenge, 
What Mr Benn calls ‘results’ 
are not results at all: they 
are but the hasty opinions of 
a few special correspondents, 
who are not gifted with the 
power of prophecy, and who 
can tell no more than can 
Mr Benn what tragedy of 
disappointed hopes and mis- 
taken ambitions will follow as 
a@ natural consequence the pre- 
mature declaration. In con- 
clusion, Mr Benn said there had 
been a change. ‘“‘ The wor 
policy,”’ he said, “‘ can be used 
in a loose and general way; 
and, using it in a wide sense, I 
should say there has been a 
change. There has been a new 
spirit.” Let us hope the new 
spirit is not intoxicant. 
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